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The proposal describes the history of the Upper 
i^ississippi River ECO-Center Environmental Education Project (funded 
oy Title III, Elementary and Secondary Education Act) , Carroll 
County,. Illinois* The goal of the project, which began in July 1972, 
is to implement and coordinate a comprehensive environmental 
education program for the county^s students and citiaens. The pilot 
group for the first year included the 5th grade students and teachers 
in the county's 7 school districts. Ten activities were designed to 
integrate environmental education into existing instructional 
programs, including program planning in conjunction with the 
Department of Education, Northern Illinois University; developing a 
series of in-service training sessions for classroom teachers; 
identification and development of area resources for student field 
trips; and developing a local outdoor education site. Evaluation 
tests, developed by the staff, indicated that pupils had 
statistically increased their environmental awareness. The proposal 
is divided into Information and Project Description; 

Effectiveness/Success, Cost Information (deleted) , and Expor tabili ty • 
The Appendix includes a project description, the program as planned 
and carried out, activities, and the national validation repprt. Much 
of the information is given in tabular or proposal form, (KM) 
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PART I — Information and Project Description (cont.) 

PROJECT DESCRIPl ..jN 

1. Describing the Context 

a* Describe the needs and motivation that encouraged local 
education agency to apply for ESEA Title III funding. 

Environmental education has been identified at 
the national, state, and local levels as being a criti- 
cal needs area in educationo 

At the national level the U» S. Office of Edu- 
cation has responded to the growing concern over the 
environmental crisis that threatens man's survival by 
enacting the Environmental Education Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-516). In 1971 Congress appropriated over 5tOOO, 
000 dollars to continue funding environmental 

education activities under the above law, and the 
Office of Education has earmarked an additional 11,000, 
000 dollars under 20 other funding sources including 
Title III discretionary funds, (DHEW Publication No. 
(OE) 72-^1. 

At the state level Illinois Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Michael J, Bakalis has identified top 
priorities of educational need for Illinois schools in 
Action Goals for the Seventiesj An Agendafor Illinois 
feducation i One of the curriculum needs identified by 
teakalis was in the area of Conservation and Environment- 
al Education. By 1973 a state Plan for Conservation 
and Environmental Education v/as to be developed in Illin- 
oiso Steps to meet this state plan included; eath local 
school district and educational service region establish- 
ing environmental educational centers, and workshops 
for teachers in conservation and environmental education 
to be established^ 

A comprehensive study of educational needs was 
completed by the Illinois Title III Department in 1969 
in cooperation vrith the Department of Educational Re- 
searcho One of the six critical needs of the state was 
identified as the need for curricular reform. The ECO- 
Center project deals vath curriculum reform in the Ecol- 
ogy-Environmental area<» 

In a publication from The Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction State of Illinois Forces 
for Change in Illinois Schools . Superintendent MTcHaeT 
Jc Bakalis identified innovation and exemplary Title III 
projects designed to help solve persistent educational 
problems » En-vdronmental Education is identified as one 
O . of these problem areas. 



(over) 



(Contd) 

State Plan for Environmental Education 

In 1967 the teaching of conservation became law in 
Illinois public schools. In 1970 the Environmental Edu- 
cation Act was passed; in 1971 a state wide conference 
was held at Lorado Taft Field Campus of Northern Illin- 
ois University, and a document submitted to Governor 
Ogilvie entitled a Proposal for the Development of a 
Ha ster Plan for Envlronmen^aTr R?. ucation for €he g^a7e 
of Illinois , In response to a^refocusing of public at- 
tention upon the fate of our natural system Dr. Michael 
J. Bakalis, Supt. of Public Instx"Uction conducted hear- 
ings to all citizens to voice their concerns relative to 
environmental education. Following these hearings a 
Task Force for Environmental Education was eetablished 
to plan an Illinois Master Plan for Environmental Edu- 
cation. A draft copy was completed in 1972 and revis- 
ions are still being made. The ECO-Center project 
meets many of the goals set forth in the draft copy. 

Local 

The Carroll County Outdoor Education Committee has 
identified a need for teacher in-service training, the 
identification and development of area resources for 
student field experi-snces and the coordination of the 
educational activities of area agencies. 

A survey taken by the Superintendent of the Carrol] 
Educational Service Region in October 1971 revealed that 
many classroom teachers of the county desired to use 
natural resources of the area while in practice only a 
small minority made use of the natural resources be- 
cause of their feeling of incompetence and unfamilarity 
v;ith what was available and how to teach it. The stu- 
dents of Carroll County are typical of those found in 
rural areas of Northern Illinois, Such students are 
typically not prepared to cope with the problems of our 
environment because lack of information, limited know- 
ledge of concepts and few opportunities for out-of- 
classroom experience. Previous attempts at environment- 
al education by individual teachers, the County Outdoor 
Education Committee, local administrator-, and various 
organizations have been sporadic and uncoordinated. 
The ECO-Centor project attempts to coordinate this ef- 
fort. 

In order to describe the motivation that led to 
the planning of this project, a brief history leading 
up to the start of the project is outlined below. 

1. Mr, Kennedy, Superintendent, recognizing the need 
for environmental and outdoor education organizee 
Carroll County Outdoor Teacher Education Committee 
in the fall of 1969. He develops a plan for an 
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1. a. area center for outdoor education using school 

building* Thomson school board approves use of 
building. 

2o Comiaittee organizes with representatives froni each 
school district and has done the following: 

a. 1969-70 

lo Developed a bibliography on Outdoor Edu- 
cation materials for county teachers. 

2* Sponsored a coxmty-wide Title V Mini Grant 
workshop on Outdoor Education involving 140 
teachers. 

b. 1970-71 

1. Sponsored interpretive field trip to Pali- 
sades State Park. 

2. Started Outdoor Education class (\7orkshop 
405 Depto OTE, Northern Illinois University) 
involving 24 county teachers and taught by 
Dr, Oswald Goering» 

c. 1» Sponsored interpretive field trip to Camp 

Merrill Benson. 

2o Helped plan proposed environmental education 
center • 

5. Mro Etnyre, Biology teacher^ Thomson, in summer of 
1971 > v;hile taking a graduate class under Dr. George 
Donaldson^ developed a plan for using 80 acres of 
school property for educational purposes. 

4. August 1971 - Thomson School Board approved use of 
80 acres of bluff land for Outdoor Education. (The 
property is ideally located and has a variety of 
flora and fauna. Habitats include forest, prairie, 
marsh, stream, and flood plain. The property also 
has an interesting history with locations of early 
roads, grist mill, and the first settlement either 
on or adjacent to the property. 

5. Fall 1971 - Mr. Kennedy, Mro Floyd, Supto of Savann^^ 
Mr. Donaldson, and Mr. Etnyre have several meetings 
to plan and prepare preliminary proposal for Title 
III proposal. 

Mr. Kennedy provided much of the preliminary budget 
summary, Kennedy, with the aid of Huston, Educat- 
ional Service Region Superintendent, and Floyd, 
prepared the statistical data form. 

All groups and individuals listed were involved in 
planning the narrative section. Mr. Kennedy and Mr* 
Etnyre did the actual writing with consultation 
with Dr. Donaldson and other members Ox the Depart- 
ment of Outdoor Education. 

(over) 
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B. 1. a. (continued) 

6. February 1972 - Upon receipt of notification of 
approval of preliminary proposal Mr. Kennedy, Mr. 
Etnyro, and Dr. Donaldson met and prepared the for- 
mal proposal for the Title III, ESEA project. Their 
meetings included two conferences with Jim Buscher, 
Title III, ESEA Supervisor, 0. S.P.I. 

An important part of the planning at all stages in 
the development of this project proposal has como 
from the work of the Carroll County Outdoor Edu- 
cation Committee which has served as an advisory 
council. An important part of the continual plan- 
ning during operation of the project will come from 
an advisory council. Several of the very active 
teachers in the present rroject have served on the 
committee. 

The Carroll County Outdoor Education Committee con- 
sists of seven teachers, one from each district of 
the county, and four professionals who serve in 
positions which make them closely related to area 
resources. 

B. 1, b. General Purpose or Goals of the Project. 

The Upper Mississippi River ECO-Center Project 
is an exemplary environmental education project serv- 
ing the seven school districts of Carroll County, Illin- 
ois. The major objective of the project is the develop- 
ment of an ECO-Center for the implementation and coor- 
dination of a comprehensive environmental education pro- 
gram for the students and citizens of Carroll County. 
The program will provide an effective effort toward 
"environmental literacy". 

The ECO-Center was developed under the following 
general objectives: 

A. An environmental resource facility will be estab- 
lished that will function to introduce and assist 
in the presentation of procedures and materials to 
accomplish objectives. 

B. The Center vri.ll provide educational experiences 
that will bring about changes in children, teachers, 
and adults that will improve and maintain our en- 
vironment. 

C. The Center will help individuals understand that 
man is an integral part of a system consisting of 
man, culture, and the natural environment, and that 
man has the ability to alter the quality of the 
system. 

D. The Center will help individuals acquire a firm un- 
derstanding of the physical environmental problems 
confronting man, how these problems can be solved, 

O and the responsibilities of citizens and government 

ERJC to work toward solution. 

(contd) 



b. (contd) 

E. The Center will motivato citizens to participate in 
environmental problem solving. 

The ECO-Conter has a staff of three involved in the 
following curriculum reform areas: 

1. An inter-disciplinary approach to environmental 
education emphasiaing the interrelationship of man 
and nature. 

2. Utilization of resources outside the classroomo 

5. A focus on environmental problems and man's ability 
to identify and resolve them* 

The ECO-Center has designed educational experiences in- 
tended to bring about behavioral changes in the communities, 
children, teachers, and adults. These changes vdll better 
enable citizens to live in harmony with nature. 

Key ingredients to the curriculum reform include; in- 
service training of classroom teachers, identification and 
development of area resources for field experiences, develop 
ment of local outdoor education facilities, locally pro- 
duced and tested curriculum activities based on fundamental 
environmental concepts, and involving area agencies and or- 
ganizations in environmental education. Program emphasis 
has been at the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade level with 
a second thrust above and below these levels. 

During the first year of operation, evaluations were 
made on the progress of the pilot fifth grade group. This 
consisted of approximately 590 students and 16 teachers 
of Carroll County. 

A variety of activities was designed to integrate en- 
vironmental education into existing instinictional programs. 

1* Program planning in conjunction with the Depart- 
ments of Outdoor Education, Northern Illinois Un- 
iversity. Dr. George Donaldson is consultant to 
the project. 

2» Development of a series of in-service training 
sessions for classroom teachers o 

5. Identification and development of area resources 
for student field trip experiences. 

^. One-day field experiences at local outdoor sites 
were developed. 

5* Development of a local outdoor education site- 

6. Dissemination of information to professional 
educators as v;ell as to the community. 

7o Development of a library of reference materials 
for teacher and student une« 
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B. 1. b. (Contd) 

8. Developmont of local curriculum materials for 
environmental education. 

9. Development of an outdoor course for high 
school students* 

10. Coordination of educational activities by area 
agencies through an advisory council, 

B. 1. c. The project is located in Carroll County Illinois. 

Carroll County is in the northwestern part of Illinois, 
boardering the Mississippi River. Population of the 
school districts served by the project during the 1972- 
75 school year was approximately students and 500 

teachers. The estimated population of the seven par- 
ticipating communities is 19,500. The average oer 
pupil expenditure for the administrative district in 
1972-75 was 1J986.58. Approximately 47% of the pop- 
ulation reside on farms. Approximately 10% of the 
children come from families with annual income of $2000 
or less. The county is primarily white with a small 
percentage of the following ethnic groups: Negro, Amer- 
ican Indian, Oriented and Mexican American. 

The total assessed valuation of the seven school 
districts in the county was 1^92,405,670.00. The dollar 
value of nontaxable property in Carroll County is es- 
timated to be S104,124,000.00. This is due to many 
acres making up e federal game reserve, state park, and 
federal ordnance depot. The per pupil expenditure for 
the two years calculated by the F/iucational Service 
Office are: 

1969- 70 - SB61.80 

1970- 71 - S915.52 

School districts in the County are experiencing 
financial difficulty because of low assessed valuation 
and increased cost. 
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PART I— Inforrantion and Project Depscription (coat.) 
2, a. V/liat the Project Proposes to Accomplish: 

The major objective of the ECO-Conter project is to develop 
a center for the implementation and coordination of environmental 
education in Carroll Countyo This objective is carried out 
through throe areas of curriculum refornn: 

!• Inter-disciplinary approach to environmental 
education, emphasizing the interrelationship 
of man and nature 

2o Utilization of resources outside the classroom, 

5« A focus on environmental problems and man's ability 
to identify and resolve them^ 

The performance objectives of the project are to: 

1* Increase student understanding of basic environiHontal 
concoptso 

2, Improve student attitude tov/ard environmental manar^e- 
ment « 

f 

5« Increase teacher emphasis on environmental education* 

-4-. Developo curriculum materials based on environmental 
concepts • 

5<. Increase teacher understanding and attitude toward 
concepts of environmental management. 

6o Inform project area communities of ECO-Center activ- 
ities c 

7p Disseminate information to professional educators in 
the project area* 

8o Produce a directory of educational resources for 
Carroll County. 

The ECO-Center is unique in the fact that it v/orks from 
a diverse baso*^ That is to say, the ECO-Center attempts to r 
teach from the interdisciplinary approach. Many environmental 
studies use only the science discipline in the approach to the 
subject matter. By using the interdisciplinary approach en- 
vironmental education is not viewed as another subject to be 
added to an already crov;dod curriculum, but can be incorporated 
, into all discipline areas and therefore is received v;ith great 

enthusiasm by project area teachers. 

The ECO-Center project is a cooperative o The project 
Q serves seven school districts and not just one school districts 

(over) 
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PART I --Information and Project Description (cont.) 

2.a. (cont.) 

The project is also concerned with the development problem 
solving skills and therefore uses classroom instruction as well 
as m?my outdoor experiences. 

2.b. How Was the Ob.iective Accomplished ? 

The ECO-Center made use of a variety of items to accomplish 
the objectives of the project. 

1. Field trip experience - All day field trips were pro- 
vided for fifth grfde studenl5$ Tt' dif-f erenl, outdoor sites, 
throughout the school year. Each fifth grade went on 
three all day field trips. The ECO-staff also assisted 
other classes with field trips. During the first year 
approximately 1200 children went on ECO trips. Field 
trip's objectives are based on environmental concepts 
and attitude fonnation. 

2. In-service training - In-service training was provided 
for all fifth and sixth grade teachers, plus project 
area schools K-12 upon request. In-service days are 
designed to help teachers develop an understanding and 
knowledge for environmental teaching and to help 

them in the out-of-doors. In-service sessions are con- 
ducted by ECO-Center staff and project consultants. 

3. Classroom instruction - ECO-Center professional staff 
members have developed classroom instructional lessons 
on environmental concerns. A total of six visits were 
made by ECO-staff member? to perform instructional dut- 
ies. 

4. Develcjc^nt of an Outdoor Education Site" - Thomson 
CrttuLity Unit #301 has designated part of a school farm 
as an outdoor education site. Bluff ville Outdoor Edu- 
cation Site is being developed for teacher and student 
use. The 80 acre site has a variety of communities to 
study including forest, prairie, marsh, and stream. 

The area is kept in a natural state with trails, rest- 
room and a bus for shelter being the only intrusions. 

5. Identification and Development of Area Resources - A 
number of sites in the county have been used for field 
trips. A county directory of educational resources has 
been produced for teacher use. The directory was pro- 
duced by the ECO-Center staff and the Educational Ser- 
vice Region. 
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6, Reference Center - The ECO-Center has developed an on- 
vironrnental reference center for teacher and student 

o 

(cont.) 
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PART I— Infonaation and Project Description (cent.) 

S.b. (cent.) 

6. (cent.) 

use. The learning center contains books, pamphlets, 
audio-visual materials, and field equipment. A biblio- 
graphy of these materials has been produced and materials 
are distributed through the Educational Services Region 
office. The reference library has proved to be a valu- 
able resource to the 5000 students and 500 teachers in 
the project area. 



?. Dissemination - Monthly newsletters t.re sent to teach- 
ers in the county. The nev/sletter provides up-to-date 
information on environmental education and contains 
many suggestions for teachers. Much information about 
the Center has been disseminated by the way of the loc- 
al PM radio station and programs by staff members at 
area civic and adult organizations. The staff has had 
personal contact, through speaking engagements, with 
730 people and with, on the average, 7,000 people dur- 
ing each radio program. A total of 5 radio programs 
have been presented plus numerous Public Service Annoim* 
cements. Much information is also dessiminated through 
news releases to area newspapers and parent letters. 
Over 15,000 people receive information through project 
area newspapers. 

8. Curriculum materials - A handbook for fifth grade teacli' 
ers has been designed and is currently being used. A 
curriculum guide for K-8 has been produced for the Mt. 
Carroll Unit Dist. #304 by elementary teachers and ECO- 
staff . 



Personnel - The ECO-Center has three professional staff 
serving the ^jroject are-^ schools, with consultant being 




helped p-o ^ .ii^i^ v.wu.tiov;xwi.o i^ui-xn{<, unc uj. unu ^x\)juu 1/ ■ a 
all day field trips. Non-professional personnel include 
secretary, student clerical aid, and part time cleaning 
and maintenance personnel. Room mothers and fathers 
proved also valuable volunteers on many trips ^ 

10. Method - The ECO-Centar uses the interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to environmental education, thereby involving all 
teachers at all grade levels in an effort to attain 
"environmental literacy". The interdisciplinary method 
has been accepted with great enthusiasm by all teachers 
involved. 

11. Equipment and Materials - A piety of inexpensive mat- 
PPip- erials and equipment were purchased for use in the proj- 

ect. Equipment such as binoculars, clipboards, stretch- 

(ovdr) ■ ' . . - 1 



PART I--Infortaatiori and Piojoot Description (cont.) 

2.1)» (cent.) 

11* (cont.) 

ers, weather study kits^ water test kits, increment 
borer, compass and hand lens* Special equipment such as 
film, filmstrip, overhead, and slide projectors and a 
cassette recorder were also purchased • Materials in- 
cluded many reference materials such as books, films, 
filmstrips, and cassette recordings. 

2. Co V/lio Benefits from the Pronect ? 

Tiie ECO-Center services the seven school districts in Car-- 
roll County. The pilot "target" group consisted of approxi- 
mately 390 fifth grade students and 16 homeroom teachers. The 
teachers received three in-service training sessions, v;ith their 
students being given four field trips and six classroom visits. 
As the project became widely known the KCO-Center received re- 
quests from numerous classes and by the year's end the project 
had served an additional 780 students K-12 and 200 teachers from 
the project area schools. 

The numbers continued to grow as the project began its 
second year of operation. Approximately 1500 students are nov/ 
being served with 100 students in grades four, five and six and 
the remainder K-12. The parents are also involved in the proj- 
ect acting as chaperons. Approximately 50 mothers and fathers 
received information during their trips v;ith project area stu-- 
dents. 

2.dci The IJhens and the wheres of the Project : 

The ECO-Center project is a ten month program running from 
August to June. Nur:.?rous activities take place during this 
period. The fifth gxado prograri is as follows: 

Field Experiences ; 

An all day field trip taking 
place in September at the Bluff- 
ville Outdoor Education Site. 

An all day field trip which took 
place in November at Lock and 
Dam 15> Potter's Marsh Publi Use 
Area, niid Spring Lake V/ildli.fe 
Refuge. 

An one hour study of the operation 
of the local sevmgo treatment 
plant 

An alJ. day field trip taking 
place in March & April at Camp 
."J^nson near Mt. Carroll 



1. Environmental Av/areness - 



2o Man and the River 



3. Sev/age Treatment Plant - 



4. Man and the Elements 
E^^C (conr 



PART I--InXormation and Project Description (eont.) 

2.dt (cont.) 

Other groups also were beneficiaries of ECO-Conter services • 
htiy class K-12 was given field trips during the month of May* 
These trips ranged from one full day to one half day trips to 
various outdoor sites around the county. 

The classroom visits v/hich were given to the fifth grades 
took place during the months of December^ January, and February. 
E^^ch session lasted approximately one hour and took place in 
the homeroom of the fifth grades. 

The in-service training program for fifth and sixth grade 
teachers took place at the ECO-Center and K-12 in-sorvices at 
the school involved, as part of total school in-service programs 

2 •Go Many changes resulting from the Upper Mississippi River 

ECO--Centor program have been noted during the two years of 
operation. Small incidents point out changes that are occuring 
in the children's attitude toward preserving their environment. 

One of the most important changes noted has been their 
attitude toward litter. On their first trip many casually drop- 
ped gura wrappers, tissue, etc. this was discussed, the 
children readily adopted the motto, 'Ve always leave a place 
better than we found it". Now they notice litter and pick it 
up instead of adding to ito One bus driver reported that the 
children were counting beer cans along the road. 

Letters from the children are revealing. One pupil wrote, 
''I didn't know there were so many v;ild animals around until I 
began looking for tracks**' 

Another pupil £^a.\d^ "I hated to see the rabbit t: that some an 
animal, probably a f-^x, hnd killed, but I knovr this is the way 
of nature J' 

The small snakcc. .^'jonon a hixe brough this comment, '^I 
liked the snakes, bu^; wish we had seen a rattlesnake," 

Sometimes their observations arc amusing as when one child 
vrrote, "I like your re':3trooms" (cutsir^'e toilets) 

A kindergarten group drev; pictures of what impressed them 
most. Most of the pictures had poison ivy in them. They all 
carefully drew the three leaves in color, chiefly red, purple 
and black. 

• Children olten say. ''I didn^t knovr there was such a place 
in Carroll County. My folks v;ould like to see this." Some- 
times they tell us that the family h'-n taken an outing and 
visited one of the places they have rone to on an ECO-Gentey 
Q trip. Their frvorite expression is, ''This is neatJ* 

^^^^ (over^ 
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PART I--Inf ormation and Prooect Description (contO 

2,e. (contO 

Children often comment on the good of saving wilderness 
areas • Some have even tried to change their parents^ habits^ 

The discovery of small things is revealing of their change 
in attitude and awareness of their surroundings. They have 
noticed dew-covered spider webs^ snails ^ crayfish ^ a snake in 
a tree, a ^nake swallowing a worm, termites in a rotting log, 
hawks soaring on updrafts, and woodpecker holes. The list is 
endless for each trip is different • 

The children have discovered some of the delights of the 
taste of wild foods. They taste such things as mint^ wild 
grapes and gooseberries. This often leads to a discussion of 
the pioneer uses of v/ild foods, and sometimes they tell of their 
parents using thorn* 

The children are always interested in deer signs. They 
often find deer tracks and occassionally see a deer- One thing 
that interests them is the way deer tramp down plants around 
wild apples trees to eat the fallen apples and those within 
reach on the trees. 

Parents are always v/elcome on field experiences and often 
some accompany the group. Some comments have been: ^'I didn't 
know there was so much to this; ""It's wonderful," and "I leam-- 
ed as much as the kids," 

Children vfho take part in the ECO-Center field experiences 
are discovering the fun of simple sports. They have foot and 
obstacle races; they roll down hills; they walk fallen logs, 
and have sr.ov/ball firhtSc Non-nthletic children discover that 
it takes no skill j'or ,^uch spor^-r^o Many children had never 
sat on the ground t'^ < a neal and dincovered v;hat fun it 
could be. 

Girls discC7.:rc * That they covdd hold their own with boys 
on a canoe-backpackin(^ tripo the same time boys diMCovered 
that they coula cook raoal. 

Children v/ere suiT:)ris^ed t>vit they cou)d find dry kindlii>j 
and start a fire after a rair, -^r ^'hcn the ground v/as snow- 
covered. 

Some unexpected thinp;?^ shcv/ the -lijldren's intoxost. o 
class made n 0]-vistmas aecoration fo^ the Contero A group oy 
slow readers -^^.rked up ^n. ecology play to present to a staf*' 
member durin/;^ ^ olassr^ :ia visit <> Oth.^r groups learned envi?^on- 
mental songs sing during a ^taff v.o^aber visit o One boy 
v/arned his te.^-^.her that she La\ her h-^iVd on a tree v;ith a 
O ^ poison iv;^'' vin^f on itc 

(contO 



PART I--- Information and Project Description (contO 

(contO 

One unexpected Ijhnvior to come from the field experiences 
was the children's attitude tov;nrd the handicapped. A diabetic 
boy took part in the canoe-backpacking; ti'^ip. Two cerebral palsy 
patients accompanied their classes for outdoor experiences. 
Their involvement v/as limited, but they wore able to take part 
in some of the activities. 

Probably the best human interest story concerns a freshman 
science class that v/as being trained as counselors. One merabei 
of the class is a legless, wheelchair patient. The teacher 
matter-of-factly included him in the field trip. Class members? 
fastened belts together to pull his chair while others pushed 
from behind « The route v;as an old road which followed a ridee 
and then went dovm a steep incline along a cliff. The class 
took him over fallen trees, through mud, over washouts, and 
through brush. No one complained or even suggested that this 
was too hard. They kidded him as they kidded each other. This 
vms the first time in his life that he had ever been in the 
woods, and a v/hole new world opened up to him through the teach- 
er's recognition of his need and his classmate's concern. 



PART I--::nformatior\ and Project Description (cont.) 

5,a.l, Describiiig Effectiveness - Major Measurable Objectives to 
be validated 

Perfortaance O bjective 

a* Given the first seven months of the 1972-73 school terci 
fifth grade students of Carroll County* participating 
in ECO-Center fifth grade activities will have increased 
their understanding of the basic concepts of environmental 
management as stated in Robert E» Roth's Fimdamental Con-- 
cepts of Environmental Education (K-16) 
Environmental Education (Vol, 1, Noc 3^ Spring 1970) 
The difference in means will be statistically significant 
at the *05 level of confidence • 

♦ The target fifth grade group consists of approximately 
390 fifth grade students and 16 homeroom teachers in 
the seven school districts of Carroll County^ 

b<. The fifth grade student population of Carroll County 

was selected as the pilot target group • Some of the 
reasons for selecting this group for a pilot study were: 
students at this level are starting to conceptualize » 
life styles and attitudes are still in the formative 
stage ^ students are starting to demonstrate problem 
solving skills > students should be eager to learn in 
the type of environment the ECO-Center will provide o 

The pilot target group consisted of approximately 
390 fifth c^rade students and 16 homeroom teachers in 
the so ■ scihool districts of Carroll County, 

' ^ ■ '':t"')le to r^valuate the total target 

5; b:,ik^; samplj 5 popul^r.on v;ould be admin- 

: c: . vlt to -^.hieve m gett ing a ropre^ 

G'^Tu ' v^: ' ..or. , of the seven school ^/istrictso 

It JO '/.oaj \\ , /sible ^o est olish a :ontrol 

QTox.'^ n . ' ^^■ .... th^:- st:^^ • parti'^ipnl*:" po.hoc. . dis- 

evo r^" - '/.oa i:^^ : ■ ■ .v . i . ' ..it from c 



C" I' ' 1 Co'M/^y ► -\, .'"^1 iVaT!/[. area ir. .}or'l:h' 
wo<^^-ji Tl'ir'o:. ~. Apov : r'^n : to 1 .y 47;'^ -^T r-Ho y-i, ulcus 
r^38:.'"^ .-a '1 g c *i pr::;^r-jage mincxy.y 

c* "V'^ .: : ^'^i:' .1 1:-: r ''oow .^.^ not lOr^dioJ c vdthir' the 

prr.j'r jv, ;roa, ii j ^.i-:? . r'aVi-: '■^'.^ select a j^-vo^o :r::'Of, 
O ^ a c ble fv'- - 1 - PConr;::\c 1- os that 0'' Cr^ vc ; ' 
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PART I-'-Inf ormation and Project Descriptioa (contO 

3» o« (cont.) 

in an adjoining county in northwestern Illiaois. The 
comparison group consisted of the total fifth grade 
population in the Prophetstown school district* 

The Prophetstown district is a typical rural dis- 
trict in northwestern Illinois approximately twenty 
miles from Carroll County. Prophetstown is a community 
unit district as are the seven districts in Carroll County. 

3. do The following occurrences may have had some effect 

on the project results: 

1. The EeO-Center staff were contracted to start 
the project in August and all planning prior to 
the starting of student activi<;ies in September 
had to bo completed in August • 

2. Remodeling of office facilities were not finish- 
ed until mid August. 

5* There v/as some late arrival of equipment and 
materials although this was minor. 

^. The establishment of a reference center (a con- 
tinuous process) took most of the first semester 
to get started; book and audio visual materials 
had to be ordered, previewed, purchased, and 
catalogued, and a bibliography made of these 
materials to present to teachers. Hence most 
of these materials were not available to fifth 
grade teachers* use during the first five months 
of the seven month experimental period. 



ERIC 



5* It was not possible to schedule the culminating 
field experience prior to the post testing be- 
cause of the amount of time it took to collect 
data and have evaluators analyze the data. 

6. One fifth grade teacher was able to participate 
in the only one in-service meeting and unable to 
participate in field experiences because of 
health reasons. Room mothers took her place on 
field trips. 

7. Because of time needed for evaluation analysis 
the experimental period was -closer to six months. 

8. The few students that left the project area dur- 
ing the course of the experiment would have had 
negligible effect on the experiment because of 
the relatively large target group. 

(cont . ) 
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FART I--Information and Pro^lect Description (cont.) 

Tho Upper Mississippi Environmental Awareness Test 
(UMEAT) is a 50 item knowledge test designed to measure the 
fifth grade pupil's understanding of environmental con- 
cepts. The instrument evaluates fifth grade students in 
Carroll County by a pre-post test method. The pre-test 
was administered in early Sept. and the post test in mid 
March so the actual experimental period was less than 
seven months. The tests were administered in the homeroom 
classes in the participating school districts by ECO-Cen- 
ter professional staff members. Tho test responses were 
transferred to IBM sheets by ECO-Cehter professional 
staff members and non-prof esssional clerical personnel. 
Computer analysis was done in March at Northern Illinois 
University Office of Testing. Evaluation and analysis 
was done by Dr. Ary, Professor of Education, Northern 
Illinois University, 

The UMEAT test was developed by ECO-Center staff 
members with the assistance of university consultant, 
Dr. Donaldson. There v;ere no valid instruments available 
for this level and knowledge area. In all three adminis- 
trations of the UMEAT the Kuder- Richard son reliability 
was .86. This is a quite high reliability for a test 
that is being administered for the first time without 
revisions and rewriting designed to increase reliability. 
It indicates that UMEAT has high internal consistency. 
Test data from the present project period also indicates 
the test has a high reliability. The pre-test mean on 
the 50 item test was 50.6 which meant that there was no 
ceiling effect. The test was capable of effectively 
measuring a v/ide range knowledge. 

Roth's Study* on Environmental Management concepts was 
used as a basis for developing the instniment and as a 
means of providing construct validity for UMEAT. 

Experts in the field of environmental education de- 
termined that UMEAT questions had appropriate content 
validity for measuring environmental knowledge. The 
experts included Dr. Robert Vogl and Dr. George Donaldson 
of Department of Outdoor Teacher Education of Northern 
Illinois University, Don Jurgs, Director of Outdoor Edu- 
cation, Bettendorf Schools, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

♦"Fundamental Concepts of Environmental Education (K-16) 
" Environmental Education, Vol. 1, No. 3, Spring 1970 " 

The experimental group had a pre-test mean of 30.60 
on the pre-test ( a = 8,10 ), and a post-test mean of ' 
56,90 ( C:r= 7,41 ), The UMEAT vras also given to the con- 
trol group of 77 students in a non-parti cipatirxg school 
at the same time the experimental group did their post- 
test. The mean of the control group was 52.31 (0^- 8.05). 

(over) 
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PART I — Information and Project Description (cont.) 

5. f. The test indicates evidence of student progress in know- 
ledge. (See attached chartn.) 

A fifth grade teacher report form, which was not 
part of the original evaluation plan, was administered in 
March. In this form teachers were asked how well they 
thought the program met objectives for students and 
teachers. They used a 4 point scale to indicate their 
perception of the accomplishment of the ob-jectives. A 
one rating means high degree of accomplishment and four 
low. Their means were 1.^4- for the program increasing 
student understanding of environmental problems and 1.? 
for increased student knowledge of basic environmental 
concepts. In general teachers perceived a high degree 
of accomplishment for changing student behaviors and 
attitudes. All teachers indicated pupils enjoyed the 
activities of the project which seems to indicate n 
positive reception for continuation. Among the student 
behavioral change the teachers reported were increased 
tendency to avoid littering and to pick up trash, in- 
creased use of recycable containers, more awareness 
elements in the environment, and a tendency to shift from 
viewing_ birds and animals as basically something to shoot 
to viewing them as something to be appreciated. 



(See attached charts) 



erJc 
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PART I— Information and Project Description (cont.) 

The difference between the experimental groups pre 
and post-teot means + 6.24 was tested for statistical 
significance at the .001 level with a non-independent 
t teat. This indicated that the gain shown is unlikely 
to be a function of chance and can be attributed to the 
effects of the program. Basically the test indicates 
evidence of student progress in knowledge. 

An independent t test for post-test difference be- 
tween the means of experimental and control groups yield- 
ed a t value of 4.88 significant at the .001 level in- 
dicating that the higher post-tost scores in the oxperi- 
aontal group are not a function of chance. 

The ideal arrangement for maximizing internal val- 
idity would have been to randomly assign subject to ex- 
perimental and control groups. This was not possible 
so a Static-Group Comparison (Campbell and Stanley Design 
#3) and One-Group Pretest-Posttest Design (Campbell De- 
sign #2)were used. 

The Static-Group Comparison used fifth graders in 
a similar rural school district as the control group. 
ThQ employment of such a non-random control group elimin- 
ated history, testing, instrumentation and regression as 
possible threats to internal validity. The additional 
use of the One-Group Pretest-Post-test Design provided 
control over selection and mortality. This leaves 
maturation, interaction of selection and maturation, and 
interaction of selection and treatment as possible in- 
ternal validity threats. 

Maturation certainly must be considered in interpre- 
ting the results. The children in both experimental and 
control groups could have learned environmental concepts 
from other school activities, television, newspaper, etc. 
during the course of the experiment. It should be noted 
that the control group post-test, while lower than the 
experimental group post-test, is higher than the experi- 
mental group pretest. Given the similarities between 
the two groups it is reasonable to assume that the latter 
difference is a function of maturation and represents the 
mean that might have been expected for the e^erimental 
group if no treatment had been given. However, since 
pre-test scores were not available for the control group 
this must remain a reasonable conjecture rather than an 
evidence -based conclusion. 

Interaction of selection and maturation and interact- 
ion of selection and treatment are not specifically con- 
trolled by the two designs used. However » given the pop- 
ulations studied and the nature of the treatment, it is 
unlikely that either of these interactions posed a threat 



(over) 



PART I--Information and Project Description (contO 

to internal validity in this study* None of the condit- 
ions desci^ibed by Campbell and Stanley in their explana- 
tion of these interactions were present in this study* 

Since the subjects for the study were not randomly 
selected from a lar^e population we do not have evidence 
of external validity* We can only say that it is reasron^'blt 
to suppose that the results could be generalized to pop- 
ulations similar to the subjects of the study* 

The growth in environmental knowledge shown by stu- 
dents in the experimental group is evidence of the effect- 
iveness of the program* There appears to be no other pro-- 
gram with demonstrated effectiveness in this area. A 
search through ERIC documents and CUE entries discovered 
only one other program where a systematic objective e- 
valuation of student gain in environmental knowlodgo was 
made<, The results of this evaluation were not reported* 
Over 1500 ERIC documents are listed under the description 
'^environmental education''^ but none included data on 
successful advancement of environmental knowledge, A con- 
ventional search of related literature also failed to 
yield such studies. 

In other studies in this field internal evaluation 
procedures range from subjective ratings to quantitative 
measures. However, most evaluations are based on results 
from survey questionnaires or subjective rating systems. 
Our evaluation of this project vms based on rigorous ob- 
jective data* The measurement procedures are superior to 
those employed in other projects. 

In the absence of any data froiD any other project we 
can assume that our project is superior to the rest in 
terms of design, results, and instrumentation. 

We have no evidence as to the generalizability of 
our findings, but it is reasonable to assume that the 
findings would be generalizable to similar populations. 



P/iRT I— Info mat ion nnd Descripti 

1972-75 Grant Period 

Dovelopnentnl Cost » :^^2.9l7.70 

Operational Cost = ,25^374,22 

Estinated Start Up Cost = 7, ^23. 00 



PART X--InforQation and Pro^joct Doacription (contO 

5» Outlined below aro the procoes steps other school districts 
v;ould take when odopting the iJCO-Contor project. 

A* Ad'^.pt natorinls from the RCO-Center project. 

B. Hiro stnff 

C. Order mritorials and supplies 

D. Staff training period 

E. Procmn planning 
P. Inplcment program 

G« Evaluate effectiveness 

1. The adopting district should faniliariao themselves ^'ith the 
fomal proposal and applications for continuation to dotor- 
nine whether to adopt or adapt. The district (s) should also 
obtain copies of all essential natorials produced by the proj- 
ect. 

2. A staff should be hired or selected that moots project 
qualifications* 

5. Equipment deemed by the staff to be necessarj' for the project 
should be ordered inniediately to insure delivery and avail- 
ability for use. Likev;ise all materials and supplies should 
be ordered in advance preferably prior to the staff planning 
period. The staff vdll need reference materials in planning 
their program. The types of materials and equipment' that are 
required by this project can be found in school supply cata- 
logs and science equipment catalogs. Jhat equipment l8 need- 
ed v/ould depend upon v/hat is available for use in the adopt- 
ing district and v;hat the adopting school wants to use. 

4. fisaontial to suooess initiating q now program is that the 
staff have prior planning time. Because many essential mat- 
erials have been developed by the ECO-Gentor this planning 
time is lessened somev:hat. Depending upon the scale of 
adoption an estimate of 2-^ r;eeks of planning time is re- 
quired. Also reccnnended is that a consultant vdth exper- 
ience in the field be utilized for staff development for at 
least 2 days. Because of the innovativeness of environmental 
education there m.ay not be university training available in 
the area of the adopting school and much training of the 
staff will bo self training. 

5. The Teacher* s Guide to UMECO Fifth Grade Environmental Edu- 
cation has been developed as a model for setting up an inter- 
disciplinary' approach to environmental education. Stens, 
objectives, procedures and examples are explained in the guide o 

6. Also available from the ECO-Center are instruments to evalu- 
ate instrument effectiveness. 

Q The fol lotting provides more detailed information on essent- 

FRIT" i'^'^ materials, equinmcnt, and personnel training used by the 
ECO-Center project. (over) 



IVJ^T I — Information -ind Projoct Description (cont») 
5. (Cent.) 

Procedures and materials noccssn.ry for porsonnol training: 

1. Personnel v/ore first 'iskcd to rcviow and study the 
fornal project r^nplication nnd to reviov; Roth's Con- 
cepts of linvironuent MonageiriGnt in prepn ration to strirt - 
p^:oi?:ro(n. planning. 

2. An up to date roforonce library is kept for staff do- 
velopuont. This includes nov;slotters, periodicals, 

nnd books in the onvironmontnl field* ^.n excellent 
guide used by the staff for outdoor study is Teachinf; 
in tho^ George Donaldson^ Keeping 

abreast of this rnpidly moving field is n continuous 
process. The staff is continuously roviev/ing nov; 
Materials that are being iiarkotod. 

5. Much of the Gtaff *s training is informal depending upon 
vrhat they are teaching nnd vrhnt their teaching environ- 
ment is. Training may also consist of looking over an 

^ outdoor site in order to develop learning activities 

" for that particular site. 

4. Consultants are used for staff developnent. The staff 
v;as involved in program development \;ith Dr. Donaldson, 
general consultant. Also when consultants are used for 
in-sorvice training sessions, these sessions are also 
considered dovelopnental sessions for staff moi'ibers. 

5. Visitation days are allo^/ed for staff members to visit 
programs that have similarities. 

6. Staff members are encouraged to attend v/orkshops on 
environmental education or attend meetings held by or- 
ganizations interested in environmental education. 

?• Since the staff of the ECO-Genter is small there \;as-- 
n't a set procedure for personnel training. The staff 
has \;orked ver;>^ closely in planning the project program. 
IJach staff member has aided in the other's training by 
lending their expertise to program development. 

8. Prior to the start of the project: 

(a) The project director completed an FiS in Ed. dc- 
gree in Outdoor Teacher Education by spending 
f three summer sessions at Lorado Taft Field Cam*- 

pus in Northern Illinois University in Oregon, 
Illinois. 

ERiC (cent.) 
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PART I---Xnfortnation and Projoct Description (cont.) 

5. (Cont.) 

8. (Cont.) 

(b) A project instructor spent nino vr-joks nt Lorado 
Tnft Field Canpus t/^king courses prior to strrtinfj 
v;ork on the project, 

(c) The second instructor brought over 15 yor\rs 

of teaching experience vrith her nnd three yonrs 
of working v;ith the Carroll County Teachers 
Outdoor I3ducation CoDtnittee prior to startinr; 
the project. 

9* In-sorvice training sessions, classroon instruction 

and field experience sessions v;ore used to train class- 
roon teachers. 

30. A fifth gr^ado teacher's handbook has been developed. 
This is used jy participating teachers and could be 
used to train nev; fifth grade teachers. The handbook 
\:ould also be a valuable training device for school 
districts that are adapting/adopting this projoct* 

11. The KCO-Centor keeps a complete progran file of mater- 
ials developed. These aaterials arc available for dis- 
semination. 



12, A bibliography of environmental materials has been de- 
veloped which v:ould aid personnel adopting/adapting 
this project. 

In sumnary there is not a singular set of procedures 
or materials for personnel training in a project of 
this typo. Much of the training nust necessarily cone 
from a variety of sources. The ECO-Center has put to- 
gether a handbook v/hich nou serves as a model for set- 
ting up an cnvironnental program such as the ECO-Center 
project. 

Special equipnent (haj^iware) required for the project : 

The project required the usual office equipment for print- 
ing materials and storage > such as typev/riter^ ditto machine, 
mineograph machine, and filing cabinets. 

Some special field equipment has been used;hov;ever the 
project has maintained that a lot of elaborate equipment is not 
needed uhen studying in the field and has no intention of taking 
the classroom into the field. A good deal of outdoor equipment 
can bo homemade and field experiences can be conducted v/ith no 
supporting equipment. 




FlUT I— -Infomrbion and Project Doscription (cent.) 

(ConfcO 



Some of the special cquipnont thnt have been utilized for 
different dny cn.inp typo field experiences are listed bolor;; none 
of these nro absolutely required to conduct a field Gxperienc<^. 



Clipborxrds 
Binoculnrs 
KmorRency Stretchor 
Vindspecd Indicator 
./ater tost kits to test 
mincr^ils r\nd dotorgent 
Thomoraoter 
Sccchi Disc 



Aquatic Nets 
Soil Augar 
Sling Pschoinetor 
Soil Thormoneter 
Incronont Borer 
Field Conpasses 
Hand Lons 



Special equipment required for in-service training sessions 
includes audio visual equipment such as: 



Film Projector 
Fllrastrip Projector 
Overhead Projector 
Cassette Recorder 
Slide Projector 



Special equipment required for publicity releases and de- 
veloping progran descriptions include: 

Polaroid Camera 
55 MM Camera 

Special equipment required for overnight camping and high 
school canoe camping course included: 

Camping equipment for including tents, cook \;are^ 
stoves, lantern, v;ater containers, storage bags, etc. 

Most of the equipment used in this project v;aa to equip the 
offices and for audio visual materials. The other major ex- 
penditure has been for camping equipment. Field experiences 
can be conducted v;ith little or no Tsupporting equipment. 



Enrcrftial materials (softvar^) unecl ri'tu'^'lonts , toochorri, «n^^ 
othoTO rjnd thu source and cost of ito^^^^,. Ocncribo avail^bilit.v 
of the nwttrialr;. 

(over) 
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Part IV—Iixportability (cont.) 



Mntorl&ls 



Source 



Cost 



Avnilnbility 



Reference mnterials 
Text material 
A-V materials 



Sec attached 
iiCO-Centor 
Bibliography of 
Knvi ronmental 
Education Mater- 
ials for a listing 
of materials and 
sources. P. ^7 has 
address of company 
th^it handle ^Qost 
coDinercial refer- 
ence materials. 



Reference mater- All mater- 



ials - $ia9i* 

Text Books$769. 
A-V Material- 
ise.; 595- 



ials listed 
arc avail- 
able un- 
less out of 
publicat- 
ion. 



Bibliography of Ur>por Mississippi 250 Available 

i^nvi ronmental River ECO-Center, in litaitcd 

Education Mater- R. R., Thomson, 111. qaantities 
in Is 



Teacher's Guide to Upper Mississippi J^3.00(EQt) Second edi- 

UMECX) 5th Grade En- River ECO-Center, tion print- 

vironmcntal Iikiucation.R.R. , Thomson ^ 111. ed avail- 

able fall 
197^. 



o 

ERIC 
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PART I--Inf ormation and Description (cont.) 



Title 



Description 



Cost 



Bibliogrnphy of iinvironnontal 
ijduc-^.tion Hnterials 



2. Environment nl nnd Outdoor 
IJducation Rosourco Packet 



5,; Tonchor's Guide to UIIECO 
5th Grade Environnentnl 
j:;duc'ition 



A comprohensive list- 
ing of .i:C0-Genter 
roferenco materials « 

Activities designed 
for intermediate level 
student *s use in the 
outdoors* 

An interdiaciplinarj' 
guide and approach to 
environmental education 
contains objectives^ 
activities 1 and evalu- 
ation for field trips, 
school site and class- 
roon instruction. Sec- 
ond edition to bo print- 
ed by Sept. 197^. 



jyi.oo 



15.00 

.I:;sto) 



Project Description Brochure 



5« Project Kcv'slotter 



Describes T)roject act- 250 
ivities during the first 
year of operation. Avail- 
able Juno 197^. 

A newsletter intended 250 
for the fjrade school 
teachers in the project 
area. Contains environ- 
!ientnl infornation and 
teaching ido'^s. 
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PART I — Information and Project Description (cont.) 



7. Describe Unanticipated Outcomos and Spinoff Findings ; 



The project has moved the fifth grade students farther 
in ktiowledgc and av;arenoss than .anticipated. There ic also 
encagh Indication to show an attitude thangu' among the fifth 
grade students. 

Outlined are other areas that the staff feels exceeded ex- 
pectations and are spin offs and unexpedted outcomes of the 
project. 

1. There was lOOf. participation amonf; the school districts 
and active participation among the teachers involved. 
This a credit to the teachers, and to staff members in 
handlin/; the situation, 

2. Much more follov; up studies and inquiry v/ent on in the 
classroom after the field trips and classroom visits by 
staff members that was expected. Teachers would co- 
ordinate the experience with other subject matter such 
as science, English or Art. 

3. The target activities have stimulated interest among 
other teachers of the districts. This is indicated by 
the number of requests for materials and requests for aid 
in planning and conducting field trips. Desidos the fifth 
grade wxperiences the staff will have conducted by the end 
of May 26 additional environmental awareness trips with all 
grade levels. This represents approximately 7^0 students 
exposed on these trips 



ERIC 



PART I — Information and Project Description 

7o (Contp) 

4. In-service training sessions: Besides the in-service 
training sessions for target teachers, the staff has 
planned and conducted afternoon in-service sessions for 
5 of the 7 school distriets in the project area^ This 

means an additional 150 teachers K-12 have received 
in-service training* 

5. A college credit Outdoor Education class v/as arranged 
for and held at the ECO-Center last fall. Several 
target teachers attended* Several curriculum guides 
were produced. Forty-three teachers in the project 
area took the class. Plans are now under way to offer 
a course on environmental quality next fall. 

6. The staff has found the general response to the project 
by the parents favorable. Several of the room mothers 
or fathers have went on all the field experiences and 
expressed their feeling that the program was good and 
the children were really learning something and not 
just going on a hike. The same reaction vras found 
among the groups the Center presented programs to. 

The request for speaking programs has also multiplied o 

1. The ECO-Center staff is doing the kinds of activ- 
ities that have been identified by ^'environmental edu- 
cation experts" as being essential to a comprehensive 
program. These activities include curriculum revision, 
in-service training, getting the student out into the 
environment, providing materials for teachers, devel- 
oping local ^r^aterials, identifing resources, and at- 
tempting to get a concerted effort K-12. 

80 Students are definitely more aware and more inquisi- 
tive about their environment. The staff could see a 
difference in student behavior on the third field 
experience as compared to their behavior on the first 
one. 



9. Fifth grade classes have become more "alive, exist- 
ing, interesting". In many cases target teachers 
are getting out and doing more activities. Students 
are motivated more by these types of activities. 
This may be the most important part of the project. 
Teachers are trying new techniques and activities. 

10. There is evidence of social grov;th between student 
and teachera Being on all day field experiences in 
and out of class situation brings the teacher more 
on the same level of the student. The social and 
4) motivating aspects of outdoor education have always 

ER^C ^^^Vi one of outdoor educators behavior objectives* 

" (conto) 



PART I--Information and Projoct Description 

7. (Cont.) 

11. There was apprehension among some administrators and 
school boards at the start of the project, but gener- 
ally they have "been pleased with results of the project 

12, Imput from local agencies has in some respv^cts been 
better than expected. (This is outlined following thi: 
part . ) 

15. The survey of teachers indicates that more teachers 
now see the need for environmental education and are 
doing something about it. This is one of Superintend- 
ent Bakalis's goals for the seventies and the ECO- 
Center has moved teachers a great deal in meeting this 
goal. 

1^. A high school camping course has evolved out of the 
pro.^ect. ■ ■ ■ ' - - 



The Center has haS excellent cooperation with various 
agencies in the county. These people also serve on the Advis- 
ory Council. The following is a listing of the results of co- 
operation. 

1. The Soil and Water Conservation committee has donated 
pamphlets, books, and trees to the Center. They have 
set up a fifth grade essay contest on conservation and 
are considering setting up a Soil and Water Conser- 
vation tour for ter.chers and students. 

2. The Upper Mississippi V/ildlife Refuge manager has co- 
opernted by nllowing students to tour the Spring Lake 
closed area during waterfowl migration season. He has 
provided work-service projects on the refuge for the 
summer camping program, and has also provided ideas 
for future project activities, 

5. The Army Corps of Engineers has allowed the Center to 
use Lock & D'-m in the field trip on river study, 

4. Mr. Brinkmeier, the Cooperative Extension advisor has 
loaned slides, gave ideas, and has provided infirmation 
on camp sites. 

Agencies shov;ing cooperation or at least interest by 
requesting speaker for programs: 

a. Rotary Club, Savanna 

b. Rotary Club, Milledgeville 

(over) 



5. 
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PART I — Infornrition and Proooct Description 

7. (Cont.) 

5. c. Thomson yonnn's Club 

d. Mississippi Valley Nature Club 

e. York Cedar 4-H Club 

f. Soil and Wnter Conservation Board 

g. Catholic Daughters of America 

h. Thomson PTA 

i. Retired Teachers 
J. F. H. A. Rally 

k. Lanark \7oman's Club 
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PART II^-Effectiveness/Succeas 

Project objGctivo(a) identified for validation have been 
attained and the performance of the learner has been im- 
proved. 



Performance Ob,jective - 

1. Given the first seven months of the 1972--75 school term 
fifth grade students of Carroll County* participating in 
ECO-Center fifth grade activities vail have increased their 
understanding of the basic concepts of environmental manage- 
ment as stated in Robert Eo Roth's Fundamental Concepts of 
Environmental Education (K-16) 

Environmental Education (Vol. 1, No. 5» Spring 1970) 

The difference in means will be statistically significant 

at the .05 level of confidence. 

♦ The target fifth grade group consists of approximately 
590 fifth grade students and 16 homeroom teachers in the 
seven school districts of Carroll County. 

Procedure Activity 

Identification and development of area resources for 
student field experiences by ECO-Center Stc^ff , 

A minimum of three field trips to appropriate sites in 
the communities involving ECO-Center Staff and homeroom 
teachePo (Fall, V/inter, Spring) 

A minimum of six in-class instructional sessions with 
ECO--Center Staff and homeroom teachers. 

A minimum of four visits to each target classroom by 
local resource persons- 

Toohnigues of Evaluation 

l.B.l, Pre-test and post using: (Sept. 72, and March 73) Upper 
Mississippi Environmental Av/areness Test, This is an 
ECO-Center produced test based on the applicable portion 
of Roth's Fundamental Educatiorv and designed for the 
fifth grade students. 

1«B,2. AdrainiGtration of Upper "Mississippi Environmental Aware- 
ness Avjnreness Test to a control group in March 1975 • 



l.A.l. 
l.A,2. 

l.A.3. 
l.A,^, 



'^Results of Robert E. Roth's doctoral disseration pub- 
lished in Environmental Education, Vol. 1, NOo 3 > Spri^K 
1970) - 
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PART II^-Effectiveness/Success (cont.) 
Objective No. 1 



State objective ; 
PerformQnce Objective 



Given the first seven months of the 1^72-75 school term fifth grade 
students of Carroll County^ participating in ECO-Center fifth 
grade activities will have increased their understanding of the 
basic consepts of environmental management as stated in Robert E» 
Roth's Fundamental Concepts of Environmental Education (K-16) 
Environmenta l Education (Vol. 1, No. 5> Spring 1970) 
The difference m means will be statistically significant at the 
.05 level of confidence. 

* The target fifth grade group consists of approximately 390 
fifth grade students and 16 homeroom teachers in the seven 
school districts of Carroll County. 

Procedure Activity 

l.A.lo Identification and development of area resources for 
student field experiences by ECO-Center Staff. 



1»A.2. A minimum of three field trips to appropriate sites 
in the communities involving ECO-Center Staff and 
homeroom teacher. (Fall, Winter, Spring) 

loA.5* A minimum of six in^class instructional sessions v/ith 
ECO-Conter Staff and homeroom teachers. 

l.A.^. A minimum of four visits to each target classroom 
by local resource persons. 

Techniques of Evaluation 

l.B.l. Pre-test and post using: (Sept. 72 > and March 75) Upper 
Mississippi Environmental Awareness Test. This is an 
ECO-Center produced test based on the applicable portion 
of Roth's Fundamental Education^ and designed for the 
fifth grade students. 



l«B.2o Administration of Upper Mississippi Environmental Awareness 
Test to a control group in March 1975- 

''Results of Robert E. Roth's doctoral disseration pub- 
lished in Environmenta l Education ^ Vol. 1, No. 5 i Spring; 
1970) ' 



PART II--EffGctivGness/Succe8s (cont.) 



Oboectivo No» 1 

2o Provide evidence to justify the need for the objective under 
consideration by describing the needs assessment procedures 
and the related findings. 



Description of needs assessment and findings : 

Environmental education has been identified at the national, 
state, and local levels as being a critical needs area in edu- 
cation* 

At the national level the U. S. Office of Education has re- 
sponded to the grov/ing concern over the environmental crisis 
that threatens man^s survival by enacting the Environmental Edu- 
cation Act of 1970 (Public Lav^ 91-516). In 1971 Congress ap- 
propriated over 5)000,000 dollars to continue funding environ- 
mental education activities under the above lav;, and the Office 
of Education has earmarked an additional 11,000,000 dollars 
under 20 other funding sources including Title III discretion- 
ary funds. (DHEW Publication No. (OE) 72-^1. 

At the state level Illinois Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Hichael J. Bakalis has identified top priorities of 
educational need for Illinois schools in '^ Action Goals for the 
Seventies, An Agenda for Illinois Education. One of" the curri- 
culum needs identified by Bakalis was in the area of Conser- 
vation and Environmental Education. By 1973 a state Plan for 
Conservation and Environmental Education v/as to be developed in 
Illinois. Steps to meet this state plan included: each local 
school district and educational service region establishing en- 
vironmental educational centers, and viorkshops for teachers in 
conservation and environmental education to be established □ 

A comprehensive study of educational needs v;as completed by 
the Illinois Title III Department in 1969 in cooperation v\rith 
the Department of Educational Research. One of the six criti- 
cal needs of the state v^as identified as the need for curricu- 
lum reform in the Ecology-Environmental area. 

In a publication from The Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction State of Illinois Forces for Change in Illin - 
ois Schools ^ Superintendent Michael J. Bakalis identified in- 
novative and exemplary Title III projects designed to help solve 
persistent educational problems. Environmental Education is 
identified as one of these problem areas. 
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(over) 



Otato Plan for EnvironTnontal Education 

In 196? the teaching of conservation became lav; in Illinois 
public schools. In 1970 the Environmental Education Act was 
passed; in 1971 a state v;ide conference v;as held at Lorado Taft 
Field Campus of Northern Illinois University ^ and a document 
submitted to Governor Ogilvie entitled a Proposal for the Do - 
yclopment of a Master Plan for Environnen^ l Education forThe 
State of^ irrinoI sT In response to a refocusing of public at- 
tention upon the fate of our natural system Dr. Michael 
Bakalis, Supt* of IXiblic Instruction conducted statewide hear- 
ings to all citizens to voice their conceiTis relative to en- 
vironmental education. Following these hearings a Task Force 
for Environmental Education v;as established to plan an Illinois 
riastor Plan for Environmental Educationo A draft copy was com- 
pleted in 1972 and revisions are still being made. The ECO- 
Center project meets many of the goals set forth in the draft 
copy^ 

Local 

The Carroll County Outdoor Education Committee has identi- 
fied a need for teacher in-service training, the identification 
and development of area resources for student field experiences 
and the coordination of the educational activities of area 
agencies a 

A survey taken by the Superintendent of the Carroll Edu- 
cational Service Region in October 1971 revealed that many 
classroom teachers of the county desired to use natural re- 
sources of the area vihile in practice only a small minority nad 
use of the natural resources because of their feeling of incom- 
petence and unfamilarity v/ith what v^as available and how to 
teach ito The students of Carroll County are t;^T5ical of those 
found in rural areas of Northern Illinois. Such students are 
typically not prepared to cope with the problems of our environ 
ment because lack of information, limited knowledge of concepts 
and few opportunities for out-of-n:lassroom experience. Pre- 
vious attempts at environmental education by individual teach- 
ers, the County Outdoor Education Committee, local administra- 
tor, and various organizations have been sporadic and unco- 
ordinated « The ECO-Center project attempts to coordinate this 
effort- 

The fifth grade level v;as identified as the pilot study 
group because: students at this level are starting to concep- 
tualize their life styles and attitudes are still in the for- 
mative stage, they are starting to be able to problem solve, 
they are able to assimilate knowledge, and they are adminis- 
tratively easier to reach than higher grade levels. In sub- 
sequent years a second thrust by the project vdll occur above 
and belov; the pilot group. The fifth grade objective meets 
the findings of the needs identified on the federal, state, 
and local level as briefly outlined above <, 



PART 11-- Effectivenoss/SuccosG (cont.) 



Objecti\''e No* 1 



5. Activities for the attainment of the objective: 

The ECO staffs employment started in August 1972. The 
month of August was used by the three staff members to plan 
out program activities and ready evaluation materials. Sev- 
eral meetings were held with consultant, Dr. Donaldson to plan 
out program activities. Applicable concepts were identified 
from Roth's study. Program objectives would be designed to 
increase the student knowledge of applicable concepts from 
Roth's study. 

The following were identified as essential activities 
necessary to increase fifth grade student knowledge: 

a. Field experiences 

b. Classroom instruction 

c. In-service training of fifth grade teachers 

d. Identification and development of areata resources 

e. Providing fifth grade teachers with information 

f. Developing curriculum materials. 

Field experiences - A minimum of three all day field 
trips to appropriate sites was set a.^ a goal. Four field 
trips were completed by April 30, 1975. Evaluation occurred 
before the final experience. Objectives, activities, and pro- 
cedures were developed for experience. Locations were deter- 
mined for each experience. 
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Fall 

Nov. 
Feb. 



Environmental Awareness-Bluff ville Outdoor 

Education Site 



Man and the River 

Sanitary Disposal 
plant visit 



-Mississippi River 
-Each commvjiity 



March - Man and the Elements ^Camp Benson 

Each pupil received a minimum of twenty hours of out-of- 
class instruction. Each experience required a minimum of two 
full time professional employees and four trips for sixteen 
classes would mean approximately trips conducted for fifth 
grade classes a 

Glassrjom Instruction ; 

Six in-class instructional sessions were held between 
pre -and post test by April 1973 • The sessions were from ^5 
minutes to 1 hour in length and required one professional 
instructor. 16 classes of 6 means approximately 96 class- 
Cover) 
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PART II-'-Kffectiveness/Succ-iss (cont.) 

(cont'd) 

room visits v/ere raadOo Tho classroom instruction sessions 
covered the follovdng topics: Environmental awareness, Man 
and the River natural resources conservation, environment and 
man's effect on it, solid v/aste disposal-pollution, Geological 
history and weathering. 

In--Service Training - Fifth grade teachers received a minimum 
of four days of in-service training to enable thorn to better 
teach environmentally in their classrooms- In-service train- 
ing sessions dealt v/ith techniques of teaching in the field, 
curriculum development, student centered environmental activ- 
ities, environmental impact, school site use, and an intro- 
duction to current commercial materials and audio visual aids 
in environmental education. The in-services required a mini- 
mum of tv/o staff members in the planning and implementing 
stages and required the use of a consultant for one session. 
Fifteen fifth grade teachers received a minimum of twenty hours^ 
of in-service training « Feed back from fifth grade teachers 
indicates they have used information and ideas gained from tho 
in-service training back in the classroom. Teachers in those 
in-services were encouraged to develop their own interdiscip- 
linary approach to environmental education. In future years 
staff members will not be available to conduct classroom in- 
struction sessions and teachers vrere shown methods of incor- 
porating environmental education into the already ongoing cur- 
riculum <. 

Identification and Development of Area Resources 

A directory of resources for Carroll County was developed o 
The directory contains a listing of places and persons in the 
county that would have educational potential. The directory 
v/as not finished until May. The staff identified areas for 
conducting the fifth grade field trips. The staff also de- 
veloped Bluffville Outdoor Education Site for use by students 
and teachers. Trails and learning activitiei^ v^ere developed 
for this siteo This activity was an ongoing one and required 
imput from all three staff members at various points in pro- 
gram development. 

Providing Environmental Information to Fifth Grade Teachers 

Newsletters were sent out to grade school teachers tv/ice 
a month. The newsletters provided up-to-date information on 
environmental concerns, teaching ideas, and information on 
materials available for loano A resource library has been 
developed and a bibliography of materials listedo Fifth grade 
teachers have received copies of the bibliographies and teach- 
ers may borrow materials from the Center. One staff member 
has provided the main emphasis in this area writing newslettoTjs 
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PART II— -Effectivenoss/Success (cont.) 

(cont'd) 

cataloging materials i previewing audio visual material, de- 
veloping the bibliography. The bibliography wae developed in 
November ) December and January and has been revised since. 

Curriculum materials 

A fifth grade teacher^ s handbook has been developed and 
is currently being revised. This handbook has required imput 
from the three staff members and the fifth grade teachers. 

Non-professional Staff 

One full time person was employed to provide clerical 
and bookkeeping services. A part (.5) time student aid was 
also used to orovide clerical assistance. Part time maintenano) 
personnel (.1) were required for cleaning and upkeep of ECO- 
Center facilities. 

The staff estimates that after development one full time 
member could conduct the fifth grade program. Since the staff 
is presently conducting programs in the fourth, fifth and six- 
th grades. 



PART II--Eff ectiveness/Success (cont.) 

Objective No. 1 

A-(a). Describe evaluation design: 

Pre-post test design using a knowledge test based on 
Roth\s concepts, 

A control group was used to provide a Static-Group 
Comparison (Campbell and Stanley Design if^^ and within the 
experimental group a One-Group Pretest-Post test Design (Camp-- 
bell and Stanley Design #2) was used. 



• 

PART. II--lCff ectivenoss/Success (cont.) 



Objective No. 1 

^ (b). Procedures Used for Evaluation; 



A validated evaluation instrument was sought, none vms 
available for this level. An instrument was then developed 
based upon applicable concepts from Roth's Study. The in- 
stioiment was developed by the ECO-Center staff and Dr. George 
Donaldson , consultant • 

The test administered in August to a group of students 
that had completed fifth grade, to discover inconsistencies 
and deficiencies. The test was then revised with minor 
changes. The pre-test was administered to each fifth grade 
class by staff members in September prior to fifth grade 
ECO-Center activities. The test was read to eleminate the 
affect of reading deficiencies in the scores. The post-tests 
were administered in Narch by a staff member using the same 
administration methods. Tost responses were transferred to 
IBM sheets and sent tc Northern Illinois University testing 
Department for analysis. Dr. Ary, evaluation consultant ran 
the test analysis. 

As a cross check Dr. Ary suggested a control group be 
formed outside of Carroll County to compare with the experi-- 
mental group. A school in an adjoining county with similar 
type environment and eiullar student body was found and the 
entire fifth grade v/as tested. Again results were transferred 
to IBM sheets and Dr, Ary ran the analysis at Northern Illinois 
Universityc The control group test was administered at the 
same approximate time as the experimental group. The groups 
v/ould be at the same developmental stage. 

The experimental post-test was administered prior to 
the culminating field experience in March and April to enable 
the evaluator time so the evaluation could bo included in the 
application for continuation report on April 50th. It would 
be expected that better results might have been obtained had the 
test been administered after the culminating field experience. 
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PART II--^EffectivcneGs/SuccosG (cont.) 



cctive NOo 

) o Describe the activitios : 

The experimental ^roup had a pre-test mean of 50*60 on the 
pre-test ( <r 8.10), and a post-tent mean of 56o90 (err. 7,^fi)o 
The difference between the experimental group pre and post-test 
means + 6c2^ v;as tested for statistical significance at the -001 
level \7ith a non-independent t test. This indicated that the 
gain sho^rm is highly unlikely to be a function of a chance and 
can be attributed to the effects of the program^ Basically the 
test indicates evidence of student progress in knowledge. 

The Ur^AT was also given to the control group of 77 studentrs 
in a non-participating school at the same time the exi^eriraental 
group did their post-test » The mean of the control was 52o51 

+ 8.05)0 An independent t tost for the post test difference 
between the means of experimental and control groups yield a t 
value of ^.88 significant at the .001 level indicating that the 
higher post tost scores in the experimental group arc not a 
function of chance. The control group score adds further evi- 
dence that the gain by the experimental group was due to project 
activities and not normal growth since the control group v/as 
tested at the same stage of growth* 

A fifth grade teacher report fom, v;hich was not part of 
the original evaluation plan, v/as administered in Marcho In 
this form teachers were asked how well they thought the program 
met objectives for students and teachers^ They used on a ^1 
point scale to indicate their perception of the accomplishment 
of the objectives e 

They ranked the tv/o objectives for students. 

ao Increase in student understanding of environs- 
mental problems o 

bo Increased student knov/ledge of basic environmental 
concepts^ 1^4 and 1*7 respectively on a pt. scale 
v;hcrc 1 indicates a high degree of accomplishment 
and 2 a moderate degree of accomplishment o 

In general teachers perceived a high degree of accomplish- 
ment for changing student behaviors and attitudes o All teachers 
indicated pupils enjoyed the activities of the project, vihich 
seems to indicate a positive reception for continuatione Among 
the student behavioral change the teachers reported were in- 
creased tendency to avoid littering and to pick up trash, in- 
creased use of recycalbe containers, more awareness elements 
in the environment j and a tendency to shift from viewing birds 
and animals as basically something to shoot to viewing them as 
something to be appreciated o 



PART II— Effectiveness/Success (cont.) 



Objective No. 1_ 

4(d). Samp li ng techniquo ; 

"Not Applicable" (NA) 
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PART II — Eff cctivenGSsA^ucceos (cont.) 



Ot>oective NOo 1 

4(e). Evidonco of Equivalency : 

The experimental group consisted of the entire fifth 
grade population of Carroll County. It was necessaiy to 
find a control group outside the county. The control group 
needed to be the sa^ne levels from a similar socio-economic 
area, and large enough for a representative sample. The con- 
trol group selected v/as from Prophetstovm Community Unit Dis- 
trict. Prophetstown is located in an adjoining county in norti 
v/estern Illinois and is about 20 miles away» Prophotstov^n is 
typically a small tovm rural area similar to the seven commun- 
ities of Carroll County« The populations of these areas would 
have similar characteristics and need* The school system is a 
unit district as are the school districts of Carroll County, 
The fifth grade population tested totaled 77. 



PAOT II--'-Effoctivenes8/Succoss (cont.) 



Objective No. _1 

Identify and describe the instrument ; 

The Upper Mississippi Environmental Awareness Test (UNEAT) 
is a 50 item knowledge test designed to measure the fifth grade 
pupil's understanding of environmental concepts. The instru- 
ment evaluates fifth grade students in Carroll County by a pro- 
post test method. The pre test was administered in early Septo 
and the post test in mid March so the actual experimental per- 
iod was less than seven months. The tests were administered 
in the homeroom classes in the participating school districts 
by ECO-Center professional staff members. The test responses 
were transferred to IBM sheets by ECO-Center professional staff 
members and non-professional clerical' poreonnol. ■ Computer 
analyeis was done in March at Northern Illinois University 
Office of Testingo Evaluation and analysis was done by Dr* Ary, 
Professor of Education, Northern Illinois University* 

The WEAT test was developed by ECO-Center staff members with 
the assistance of university consultant, Br. Donaldson. There 
were no valid instruments available for this level and knowledge 
area. In all three administrations of the UMEAT the Kuder- 
yUchardson reliability was .86« This is a quite high reliabil-- 
ity for a test that is being administered for the first time 
v/ithout revisions and rewriting designed to increase reliabil- 
ity. It indicates that UMEAT has high internal consistency. 
Test data from the present project period also indicates the 
test has a high reliabilityo The pre test mean on the 50 item 
test was 3O06 which meant that there was no ceiling effect. 
The test was capable of effectively measuring a wide range of 
knov/ledge. 

Roth's Study* on Environmental Management concepts was used 
as a basis for developing the instrument and as a means of pro- 
viding construct validity for UMEAT. 

Experts in the field of environmental education determined 
that UMEAT questions had appropriate content validity for 
measuring environmental knowledge c The experts included Dr. 
Robert Vogl and Dr. George Donaldson of Department of Outdoor 
Teacher Education of Northern Illinois University, Don Jurgs, 
Director of Outdoor Education, Bettendorf Schools, Bettendorf , 
lovra . 



♦Robert E. Roth's Fundamental Concepts of Environmental Edu- 
cation (K-16 ''Environmental Education, Vol . 1, No. 3, Spring 
I97O'' 
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PART II--KffectivGness/SuccosG (cont.) 



Oboective No* 



^i-(g). Evidence of qualifications: 

The persons responsible for the collection of data were 
the three ECO-Ccnter professional staff members • All throe 
are certified teachers in the State of Illinois* Staff members 
and a clerical aid transferred test scores to IBM sheets. Com- 
puter analysis was done at Northern Illinds University Office 
of Besting Services o Evaluation of data was done by Dr. Ary and 
Dr. Vogl, FrofesBors of Education at Northern Illinois Univer-- 
sity. 
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PART II---Effectiveness/Success (cont.) 



Objective No* 



4(h). In order to avoid student error in filling out the 
machine scored answer sheets » ECO-Center professional and 
non-professional staff transferred responses from the test 
sheets to IBM sheets. 

The data was processed by the Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity Computer using bio-med programs for the requested analysis. 
The only possibility of error v;ould be in the computer pro- 
gramming or processing which would be highly unlikely. 
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PART II — Effectiveness/Success (conto) 

Objective No. _1 

The data analysis procedures uced to treat and inter- 
pret the data from tlie UMBAT test were: (a) t test for in-- 
dependent means for oomparinc exi:)erimental and control groups 
and (b) t tost for non-independent means for comparing the 
exi)eriinental groups pre and post teste 

The person responsible for the analysis was Drc Donald 
Ary, Professor, Department of Administration and Services, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois. Dr. Ary 
has many articles and three books published in the area of 
research in education; including, Introducti on to Research 
in Education , Holt, Rinehart, Winston, lyV^ together v;itn 
Lucy Jacobs of Indiana University and Asyhau Razavich of 
Pahlavi University, Iran* 
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PART Il--Ef fectiveness/Success (cent*) 

Objective No* 1 _ 
5f Evidence : 

The project objective criterion was that the G^tins of the 
experimental group from pre test to post teste would be statis- 
tically significant at the o05 level of confidence. The actual 
gain exceeded this and was statistically significant at the .001 
level of confidence^ 

The difference in means between the experimental and control 
group was also statistically significant at the .05 level of 
confidence . 
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PART 11-- Effectiveness/Success (cont.) 



Objective No. 1 
Conclusions ; 

Based on results reported from evaluation findings fifth 
grade students of Carroll County increased their understand- 
ings of the basic concepts of environmental management. 

Evidence of this change is that statistically significant 
gains v/ore made from pre to post test by the experimental 
group, and an equivalent control group tested at the same 
point in time had a mean score significantly belov/ the mean 
score of the project group. Experimental and control groups 
were drawn fi^om very similar communities both being rural 
lower middle class groups* Although these groups do not rep- 
resent r\ random sample of students it is highly likely that 
the findings of this study could be generalized to other sim- 
ilar communities* 

The associated cause of learner change during the experi- 
mental period were the ECO-Center procedural activities as 
described on page 22 of this report. 



PART II — Effectiveness/Success (cont.) 



Obdective No, 1_ 

7. Present evidence: 

In previous sections we have indicated th:;t results were 
statistically significant when comparing experimental and con- 
trol groups and pre and post-tost for the experimental groups*. 
Give 30 four-choice items, 10 two-choice items and 10 ton-- 
choice items one would expect a mean score of 13.5 through 
guessing alone o This leaves an effective range of 36,5 for 
measuring knowledge achievement. The pofet-teot mean (36o9) is 
6*^ higher than the pre-test mean (50,6). The 6«4. gain repre- 
sents a 17,5 per cent change vdthin the effective range of the 
test. This indicates that although the students began with 
considerable prior knowledge concerning the environment they 
showed an educationally meaningful gain during the project* 

The grov/th in environmental knowledge shovm by students 
in the experimental group is evidence of the effectiveness of 
the program. There appears to be no other program with demon- 
strated effectiveness in this area. A search through ERIC 
documents and CIJE entries discovered only one other program 
v/here a systematic objective evaluation of student gain in en- 
vironmental knov;ledge was made* The results of this evaluation 
were not reported. Over 1300 ERIC documents are listed under 
the description '^environmental education^' but none included 
data on successful advancement of environmental knowledge. A 
conventional search of related literature also failed to yield 
such studiesp 

In other studies in this field internal evaluation pro- 
cedures range from subjective ratings to quantitative measures o 
However 5 most evaluations are based on results from survey 
questionnaires or subjective rating systems • Our evaluation 
of this project was based on rigorous objective data. The 
measurement procedures are superior to thosoemployed in other 
projects. 

In the absence of any data from any other project wo can 
assume that our project is superior to the rest in terms of d: 
sign» results, and instrumentation. 

We have ro evider^e as to the generalizability of our 
findings, bu-. it reasonable to assume that the findings 
v;ould be gene - ilizable to similar populations. 



PART IV-^-JJxportability 



1. Evidence of Need 

Ic Carroll County has environmental problems typical of an 
agricultural small tovm area* 

2. The Carroll County Outdoor Education Committee in its 
contact v;ith classroom teachers identified a need for 
teacher in-service training, coordination of educational 
activities by agencies » and the identification and develop^ 
ment of area resources for student field experiences. 

5, The State of Illinois has mandated environmental education 
and is working toward a state plan for environmental edu- 
cation* 

4. County teachers have said that they have not been adequate- 
ly prepared to teach environmentally. 

5o Environmental education going on in this County prior to 
the project was sporadic and uncoordinated* Thi^ro \^r\^, 
nothing going on in the county prior to the project wJiich 
could be reasonably named an enviroimental cduootaon pro- 
gram. 

6o EnvironiT^ental education is needed at all levels in. edu- 
cation if ty.o environmental crisis is to be solved. {,Tho 
publicity and research in the last few years 3e<e:a to sub- 
stantiatL^ thir: rood.) Superintendent of Ihc^.^cn Schools > 
Hovmrd Kennedy in the following idenrifi.es v;hy this dis-.^ 
trict saw l;he r.ood for environment reform: 

v/e he- re as:virned the need for curiicular reform in 
environr'^ontal c'.Vica ':ion highest priority among the needs 
identified by ^'ho aL'-ite needs assessment program for two 
specific r-y'^f^or.So Firsts the other identified needs have 
been rocelvin;; con.^iderable effort through recently es- 
tablished in the areao Socordly, we choose this 
particular prob^-:^:'^^ bcc^^uso v;o feci it is most vital to the 
rrarviva L of rrvanh'] nO- . 

\!e feel the rrcpOF^e:! xxo^^t will oevolop on effect- 
ivo edx>catiLY\al prog.ran wViioh ^^i.■.l provide a ijolv-tir/A t^^ 
the crisis ci-^ated by the stale of our ei^vl ro^nirt , This 
prcgrar^ for ar^a children arri adults could b^corte an ^x- 
nmp3e tor other areas to .foilo^v* The county served by 
this project has ri?ccived con^iderdb] e ottentico as a y^os- 
$ibl€ noticnaj neorcatiw area by the Departwnt ot 

Interior. Even row jtisa reiaLi^ely prc.minent tourist 
Qtiracticn. OViese factors voould help brvng this e^emlaKy 
project to the attentjm\ of o iBrge sector of the puhlic-. 
Also, solvim the envx ro:r.iiental problc^rr^s wculci l>elp maice 




PART IV— Exportability 

(cont. ) 

the arenmoro desirable to the outdoor recreation enthus- 
iasts and tourists. Outdoor recreation and tourism arc 
major factors of the economy of this relatively isolated 
area* Thus solving the educational problem would help 
the local economy. 

The development of an exemplary project by Carroll 
County should put its schools in the forefront in comply- 
ing with the legislative's mandate for environmental edu- 
cation (Section 27*13.1) and should serve as a model for 
other schools. 

The following material taken from page 16, further 
documents the needs for this project by the school dis- 
tricts involved* 

Environmental education has been identified at the 
national, state, and local levels as being a critical 
needs area in education. 

At the national level the U. S, Office of Education 
has responded to the growing concern over the environment- 
al crisis that threatens man^s survival by enacting the 
Environmental Education Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-516). 
In 1971 Congress appropriated over 3 $000,000 dollars to 
continue funding environmental education activities under 
the above law, and the Office of Education has earmarked 
an additional 11,000,000 dollars under 20 other funding 
sources including Title III discretionary funds. {dKEvJ 
Publication No. (OE) 72-^1. 

At the state level Illinois Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Michael J. Bakalis has identified top prj.or- 
ities of educational need for Illinois schools in " Ac tr ; on 
Goals for the Seventies % An AKeda f or Illinois Education. 
One of the curriculum need identified by Bakalis was i\i 
the area of Conservation and Environmental Education. By 
1975 a state Plan for Conservation and Environmental Edu- 
cation was to be developed in Illinois. Steps to meet 
this state plan included; each local school district and 
educational service region establishing environmental edu- 
cational centers, and workshops for teachers in conser- 
vation and environmental education to be established » 

A comprehensive study of educational needs was oora- 
pleted by the Illinois Title III Department in 1969 in 
cooperation v;ith the Department of Educational Researcho 
One of the six critical needs of the state was identified 
as the need for curricular reform* The ECO-Center project 
deals with curriculum rjforra in the Ecology-Environiirental 
area. 

(cont . ) 



PART IV--Exportability 

(cont.) 



In a publication from The Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction State of Illinois Forces for ChanRo 
in Illino_i3 Schools ♦ Superintendent Michael j", BaKalis 
identifiea innovative and exemplary Title III projects de- 
signed to help solve persistent educational problems o 
Environmental Education is identified as one of these 
problem areas. 

State Plan for Environmental Education 

In 196? the teaching of conservation became law in 
Illinois public schools o In 1970 the Environmental Edu- 
cation Act was passed; in 1971 a state wide conference was 
held at Lorado Taft Field Campus of Northern Illinois Un-- 
iversity, and a document submitted to Governor Ogilvie en- 
titled a Proposal _for the Development of a Master Plan for 
the State" ^ Illinois * In response to a reTocusing of 
public attention upon the fate of our natural system Dr* 
Michael J. Bakalis, Supt. of Public Instruction conducted 
statewide hearings to all citizens to voice their concerns 
relative to environmental education. Following these hear- 
ings a Task Force for Environmental Education was estab- 
lished to plan an Illinois Master Plan for Environmental . 
Education. . A draft copy was completed in 1972 and re- 
visions are still being made. The ECO-Center project meet 
many of the goals set forth in the draft copy. 

Loca l 

The Carroll County Outdoor Education Committee has 
identified a need for teacher in-service training, the 
identification and development of arci resources for stu-- 
dent field experiences and the coordination of the edu-- 
cational activities of area agencies. 

A survey taken by the Superintendent of the Carroll 
Educational Service Region in October 1971 revealed that 
many classroom teachers of the county desired to use 
natural resources in practice only a small minority made 
use of the natural resources becaue of their feelinr; of in- 
competence and unfamilarity with what was available find- 
how to teach it. The students of Carroll County are typi- 
cal of those found in rural areas of Northern Illinois c 
Such students are typically not prepared to cope vat^ the 
problems of our environment because lack of information, 
limited knowledge of concepts and few opportunities for 
out-of -classroom experience^ Previous attempts at en- 
vironmental education by individual teachers, the County 

(over) 
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(cont.) 

Outdoor Education Committee, local administrator, and 
various organizations have been sporadic and uncoordinated. 
The ECO-Center project attempts to coordinate this effort. 



PART IV-^Exportability (cont.) 9 

2. Will the project be continued with State or local funds? (Other 
than ESEA Title III) 

YES X NO 

Evidence: 

See attached evidence: Letters from Superintendents 
and Principals* 

PART II - APPLICATION FOR CONTINUATION 

SECTION E - Pro.ject Activities to Assure Project Continuation 
V/hat Activities Have Been Initiated? 



The general goal of environmental education is aimed at 

producing; citizens who are knowledgeable of the bio-physical 
environment and its associated problems, citizens who are aware 
of how to help solve those problems and citizens who are moti- 
vated to v/ork toward their solution. The Eco-Center is trying 
to reach this goal through several ways as a comprehensive en- 
vironmental education program should. Kence continuation of 
the project may take several forms. 

1^ The Center through in-service training and newsletters 
is trying to motivate and educate teachers to teach en- 
vironmentally* Once teachers are trained they should bo 
capable of using this training in the classroom. Enviroi 
mental education should continue in the classroom after 
the teachers have been trained and the project is phased 
out because there will be a nucleus of teachers in each 
school that have received training. 

During the second year of operation teachers who v/ere a 
target group the first year will be expected to do more 
of the environmental education instruction themselves, 
and rely less on Eco-Center staff members. They will bo 
expected to provide their own pre and post trip teaching 
and take part in teaching on the field experiences « 
Hence, the teachers will be put more and more on their 
own. 




2. Through activities of the Center a high school sun^iei 

course has evolved at one school. This has an exce'ileat 
chance of continuation. Also teachers in one sd^oo] arc 
working on putting mini courses in the high schO(>[ on 
ecology J conservation and recreation skills. At i<2cist 
in two instances biology teachers are now putting mpbas\S 

(over) 



PART IV^-*Exportability (cont.) 

2. (cont.) 

PART II - APPLICATION FOR CONTINUATION (cont.) 

SECTION E - Pro;Joct Activities to Assure Pro;ject Continuation 

2. (cont.) 

is on teaching ecology in their high school program. 

5. Teachers at one school are developing a curriculum 
guide for environmental education and plan to use it 
in their school system. This a form of continuation; 
other schools in the district could be expected to 
follow this example. 



^. The outdoor education property owned by the Thomson 
School District is being sot up to be used by any of 
the school districts and once teachers have used the 
area under the instruction of Eco-Center staff members 
many should be capable of using the area on their own. 

5* The project director, general consultant, Dr. Donaldson, 
Supt. of Thomson School District, Howard Kennedy, and 
Assistant County Superintendent, Mrs. Huston, have look- 
ed into a number of possible ways of sotting up a co- 
operative which would take over the Eco-Center upon 
phase oui; of the project. At this point in the project 
there seems to be five possibilites. 

a. A local cooperative finance by project area 
school districts and administered through 
the Educational Service Region with director 
in charge of activities. 

b. A cooperative covering a larger area with a 
staff of 2--3 people involved. 



c. A resident center set up for northwestern 
Illinois by foundation funds. 

d. A regional environmental education center set 

up by OSPI to coordinate efforts in this portion 
of the state. 

e. A possible coordinated effort with the planned 
state park visitor center. This method has been 
successful in Kendall County. 

The most serious problem facing continuation in ore of 
these forms is the financial situation of the schovls 
involved and some schools are starting to cut prc^^ranp^. 
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PART IV^-^Exportnbility (cont.) 

(cont. ) 

PART II - APPLICATION POI? CONTINUATION (cont.) 

SECTION E Project Activities to Assure Project Continuation 

!• (cont.) 

6. Reference materials and instructional materials are being 
coordinated in the county and the Eco-Center materials 
could be a specialized area in this network. 

II. What Activities Will Be Initiated to Assure Continuation 
of the Successful Aepecfs ? 

Many of the activities described under question one will 
continue during the second budget period. A plan for phasing 
out will be developed and presented during the 197^-75 project 
year to area administrators. 

Mr. Kennedy, Supt. is also working on a plan to take the 
in-service training sessions to another county and test the 
effect on students. This is presently being done in Effing- 
ham County. 




PART IV— Kxportability (cont.) 



3 « Yes > if the projoct is validated, the Board of Education is^ willing 
to opoi^ato the project as a domonstration site > 

Evidence: Letter from: 



Mr. Dennis Etnyro , Director 
Upper Mississippi River ECO-Center 
Title III, ESEA 
Thomson, Illinois 61P85 

Dear Dennis: 

In regard to the possibility of national validation of the Upper 
Mi.ssissippi River ECO-Center and the subsequent use of the EGO-Center 
as a demonstration center, I submit the following: 

In the minutes of the Board of Education meeting on 
April 8, 197^ > motion by Hans, seconded by Sto Ores, approved 
use of the Upper Mississippi River ECO-Center as a demonstration 
center and authorized the district administration to carry out 
necessary action to develop such a demonstration center in com-* 
pliance v;ith the guidelines of the federal government. 



THOMSON COMMUNITY UNIT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO, 501 
THOMSON, ILLINOIS 61285 
Phone: 815-259-2755 
HOWARD L. KENNEDY, Superintendent 



April 9, 197^ 



Sincerely, 




• 
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TART IV--Exportability (cont.) 

4. De3(j?lptionj 

The target area is Carroll County. Estimated population 
is 19.500. The percentase of children who come from the 
following family income ranges are: 

10.2% - tJ2000 or loss 
11.6% - S2000 - f>3000 
78.2?^ - over 1^3000 

A description of the school population is as follows: 



A. Project Enroll- 
ment St Partici- 



1. School (a)Pub- 
enro 1 Ime mJt__J.iiLL? 
in Area 4b)Non 



2. Persons 
Pnrtici -jhy,' 



pating 
in 

Project 



b) Non 
Public. 

c) Not 

Enrolls 




0 
0 



0 



315 

0 

0 



1 



564 
0 

0 



Grades 
_ — ~, 



0 
0 



3 " ^-e'jT-ig 



0 



0 



lie: 
q 
0 



0 



A 
0 



2320, 



3228 



300. 



B. Total Number of participant? by ethnic group(^?P^^^?^^?,^° figures 
= r-- J:^ ™r — , 11-, , ■^^..gjj^fiiLan. Item ab^Y£)_ 




White 
4834 

C. Rural/urban dis- 
tribution of 
participants 
served or to be 
served by prcjecit 



Amdndiafi Purorto 
Rican 



Oriental 



I^ral 



Farm 



Non 

P.'irm 



Mex.Am. 



60 



Other 



Q. 

Metropolitan Area 

Central- 



Total 
4928 



city low 
socio ct- 
omic area 



Suburban 



Other 












Percent of 










total number 
served 




:>3% 







The pilot group was fifth grade this group consi.stod of 
approximately 390 fifth graders and 16 teachers in the seven scV^oc^i 
districts of Carroll Gountye Throe teachers in this group had no 
prior teaching experience o 
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PART IV— Bxportability (cont.) 



Description: 

The project was unique in that it dealt with seven dilff ori- 
ent school districts. Some of the target classes were self- 
contained, others were departmentalized. One reason this proj- 
ect is exportable is that it is already dealing with several 
different school districts and teachers who are working undc^r 
different conditions. The Center used the approach that each 
school and each teacher would possibly use different methodsi 
and approaches to teaching. Therefore all curriculum develop- 
ment and in-service training had a great deal of flexibility 
in order to allow each teacher their best method or approach. 
Also since the project was working with seven different dis-- 
tricts Bin^le raothode and activities .could not be forced on a 
teacher or school. They wore always given the choice of par- 
ticipating or not participating and were involved in planning 
and conducting field experiences- 

A professional staff is needed that is enthusiastic like 
to work outside, is physically able, and has some background 
in the environmental field, A staff that has an understanding 
of the local populous and problems is also important. 

Facilities are needed for office space, professional and 
non-professional pexsonnel, and an area large enough to hold 
in-eervice training sessions. Instructional facilities when 
the staff works v/ith children includes: classrooms, the 
school site, parks and nature areas, private property, com- 
munities and other outdoor sites that are available. 

To conduct all day field experience the following are' 
necessities: 

1, An area to study 

2, A water supply _ (this can be carried in) 
5. Restrooms 

4, Access to a shelter (this can be as simple as the 

bus that brought the children) 

5. First Aid supplies 

Every community has potential outdoor study sites. Ob- 
jectives and acti'd.ties need to bo developed for the pai-ti- 
cular site. 

Ideally each school or cooperative of schools v;ould de- 
velop their own school's outdoor study area as this project 
did, but this is not always possible and other public 
private property areas may be used. An obsolete school bus 
was used for shelter on the Bluffville Outdoor Site. Seats 
were turned side ways and shelves for storage added< Ihi s 
made a cheap but efficient shelter, 

(over) 
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PART IV-'-Exportability (contO 

Description: (cont o ) 

One variable critical to project success? in the release 
of teachers to attend in--service training sessions and the re-- 
lease of classes to attend field experiencesp It is also often 
school policy that parents sign permission slips for particip- 
ation in activities away from the school itself. It is im- 
portant to inform parents of the activities. 

Also critical to the success of any type of cooperative 
is working with in the administrative policies of each school 
district. This often involves planning well in advance so 
necessary school board permission is obtained for activitieso 

Finally critical to the success of any program is a board 
cf education that is willing to try innovative ideas. All of 
the project has been innovative in this county^. 



PART iV--Kxi; jrtability (conto) 



D o script ion ; 

lo The communities need to be informed of the project's 
activitieo and purpose □ 

2. Parents need to give permission for the child to attend 
field exi^oriences, and dress children properly for outdoor 
exi^erienceso 

5. Area agencies involved need to have an avenue of com-* 
munication to provide imput into the pro^ject such as an 
advisory council. 

There needs to be a positive attitude by parents that 
environmental education should bo part of today's edu- 
cation« \7e have found in this project that children are 
often able to change parents' behaviors such as smoking, 
littering^ polluting, etc* 

5- Some teachers v/ill need the support of parents to accomparv/ 
their class on field experiences. Parents can be used as 
resources on these field experiences • 

60 The more outside groups and agencies that can be actively 
involved in and support environmental education the better. 
This support needs to be coordinated and funneled in the 
proper direction, 

7c It is necessary to identify community study areas if out- 
door education is to be part of environmental education*. 
Almost every community should have areas that could be 
used for outdoor environmental studies « 
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PART IV--Exportability (cont.) 

?• Description ; 

Activities critical to the success of the project: 

1. Field trip experiences with clearly developed 
objectives and activities. 

2. In-service training sessions for teachers on environs- 
mental education. 

3. Identification and development of area resources for 
outdoor study, including study objectives. 

4o Development of an environmental reference center for 
teacher and student use. 

5. Development of local curriculum materials and cur- 
riculum materials for outdoor study. 

6o Program planning - objectives and activities must be 
developed . 

7. Dissemination of information to professional educators 
and to the lay population. 

8. Coordinate educational activities by area agencies 
through an advisory souncil. 

9. Evaluation of progress at various intervals to deter- 
mine strengths and weaknesses of the program. 

Refer to page 22 for a luore detailed description of 
activities. 

See attached objectives for specific activities (l*72-73) 
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PART IV--Kxportability (contO 

8, lissonti'il untorinls (soft':aro) used by students, tcnchors> and 

others nnd tho sourco and coot of itons. Doocribo the availability, 
of tho M'^.torialso 

DoscriT>tion: 



Ka to rials 



Source 



Cost 



i.vai lability 



liuforonco natorials 
Toxt natorial 
;.-V natorials 



Geo attached 

ECO-Cantor 

Bibliography of 

li^nvironmental 

l^xiucation linter-- 

i ':1b for listing 

of natorials and 

sourcof5. j\ ^7 has 

address of company 

that h:mdlo nost 

connorcial . rof or-- 
once naterialo 



IJoforonco nat- 
orials - t>l,l9l* 

Toxt Books t|769. 
A-V Material-- 



All materials 
listed nro 
available un- 
less out of 
publication 



Bibliography of 
/Environmental 
Mucation ri-^.tor- 
ia Is 



Upper liississipoi 
River liCO-Gontor, 
K.IIo , Thomson, 111 . 



250 



Available in 

United 

Quantities 



Teacher's Guide to 
WilLOO 5th Gr-xle ::;n-. 
vironnontal iXUica-- 
tion. 



Upper nississippi 
Rivor .XO^-Gcnter, 
]?«.R« , Thomson > 111 . 



0X0 (fist) 



Second edit- 
ion printed 
available 
fall 197^^ 
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PART IV^-iixportability (contc) 



List types, numbers and qunlificationn : 
ProfcsBional 



Project Director (1) 



Instructors 



Consultants 



Non-Prc i^ss ic) al 
Secretary 



Student ^lid 



Operaticn- 
Non-Professio nnl 

Custodian 



Cleaning lady 



(2) 



(1) 



(1) 



(1) 

(1) 

(1) 



Certified teacher with M.oo de- 
gree in n related field (ecolon;y 
environment) and a niininum of four 
years of teaching experi'Bnoe 

Certified teachers, one v/ith exper- 
ience at the eloraentary level and 
the other with experience at the J. 
H.; H.S, area. Instructors need 
to have an interest in outdoor edu- 
cation and preferable should have 
some professional training in en- ^ 
vironinent, ecology area* 

Consultants are needed for general 
research and development- evalua-- 
tion, research, and technical serv-- 
ice. Consultants need to be spoc^ 
ialists in the field of environ- 
mental or outdoor education, except 
the evaluator v;ho needs to be traiii- 
ed in evaluation analysis* 



The secretary needs to be able to 
type and keep books <> 

A part time clerical aid to type 
and do other clerical work dui^ing 
development stages o 



Part time to maintain the office 
space o Must have maintenance skills 

Part time to clean t'ac c'^Tice 

ni.nor titnu r;pene vori^iuf^ nt; outdoor 
-"^ to . 



PAHT IV--^E5cportability (cont.) 

10* Dcacribo procedures and identify matGrials : 

1, Personnel wore first asked to review nnd study the 

formal project application and to roviev; Roth's Concepts 
of Environment Management in preparation to start program 
planning . 

2o An up to date reference library is kept for staff develop- 
ment. This includes newsletters » periodicals, and books 
in the environmental field. An excellent guide used by 
the staff for outdoor study is Teaching in the Field by 
Lou and George Donaldson* Keeping abreast of this rapidly 
moving field is a continuous process • The staff is con- 
tinuously reviewing new materials that are being marketed- 

5» Much of the staff's training is informal depending upon 
what they are teaching and what their teaching environment 
is. Training cay also consist of looking over an outdoor 
site in order to develop learning activities for that par- 
ticular' oito. 

4„ Consultaoits ere used for staff developmentc The staff 
v;a3 invoive^d in program development with Dr. Donaldson, 
poneral coasultaht. Also when consultants are used for 
in-GOivior) training sessions, these sessions are also 
considered developmental sessions for staff members. 

5. Visitation dnys are allov;ed for staff members to visit 
l^rograms that have simi].arities* 

bo ^^^taff member:: are encouraged to attend workshops on en- 
vironmontal oclMCotion or attend meetings held by organ- 
i^ations interested iu environmental educationo 

7o Since the staff of the ECO-Centcr is small there v/asnH a 
rv>t procedure for personnel training. The staff has 
worked very closely in planning the project pro(;ram<, Each 
scaff nember has aided in the other's training by lending 
their expertise to program developn' nt o 

8. Prior to the start of the project : 

(a) The project director completed an jlTi b"^ degree 
in Outdoor Teacher Education by spending rhroe 
summer sessions at Lorado Taf o Pielr3 Campu:^ in 
Iforthcrn IlJ.inois University in Orc^on^ Illinois, 
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(b) A proje-^.t inr.tructor spent nine v/eeko at Loraio 

Taft Fi.'^id ""•>:ipus taking courses prior to st-'^rting, 
^rork cn the project. 

(over) 



PART IV--Kxi)ort;ability (cont-) 

10, (cont.) 

8* (c) The socond instructor brought over 15 years 

of toaching oxperionco with her and throe years 
of working with the Carroll County Teachera 
Outdoor Education Comciittoo prior to starting 
the project • 

9. In-service training sessions, classroom instruction 

and field experience sessions were used to train class- 
room teachers. 

10. A fifth grade teacher's handbook has been developed. 
This is used by participating teachers and could be 
used to train new fifth grade teachers. The handbook 
would also be a valuable training device for school 
districts that are adapting/adopting this project. 

11. The ECO-Center keep© i\ complete program file of mater- 
ials developed. Theso material? are available for dis- 
semination . 

12. A bibliography of environmental materials has been de- 
volopecj vbich would aid persomujl adopi;ing/adapting 
thi6 project. 

In ^uLTfiary there is not a singular set of procedures 
or rrBt'-^ri'^l s for personnel training in a 'project of 
this tyoor Much of the training must necessarily come 
frcm s variety of sources. The EGO-Conter has put to- 
p;etKer a handbook wnich now serves as a model for set- 
ting up an environmental program such as the ECO'-Center 
project 0 
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PAET IV— Exportability (cont.) 



11. Report evidencG ; 

This project could oaoily bo adopted by other school 
districts in its entirety or in parts# The adoption could 
also bo on the same scale or could be on a larger or smaller 
scale* The following arc supportive reasons for the claim of 
adoptability. 

Ic The section or needs (p. 21) supports the claim that 
environmental education is needed in schools » 



2c The ECO-Center has a planned program. This includes 
objectives, activities, and evaluation strategy. Ade- 
quate descriptions of the project have been produced. 
These include project descriptions, a brochure, and 
slide tape presentations. 

3. At the completion of the grant period there will be 
three years of data to support claims of student prog- 
ress. Presently there is one year of data and the 
second year is being put together. (See Application 
for Continuation 

The ECO-Center has produced materials which other 
districts could use as models for setting up programs. 
These include: 

a. Teacher's Guide to WIECO Fifth Grade 
Environmental Education 

bo Directory of Educational Resources 

c. Bibliography of Environmental Education 
materials for a reference center 

do Newsletters 

Environmental and Outdoor Education Resource 
Pack 
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f . Activities developed for: 

Field trips 

School site use 

Classroom instruction 

In-Service training sessions 
Many of these activities would be adaptable 
to many areas of the United States. 

5. Not only does the Center have curriculum materials 

produced, but evaluation instruments are also ava^itt^lwe-* 
for the intermediate grade o These instruments ha^e 
enough supportive data to verify their reliability 
and validity* 
^ (over) 
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PART IV--Exportability (cont.) 

(Contp) 

6. Separate components could be adapted easily such 
ao: grade level programs 

a high school canoe camping course 
in-service training sessions 

Materials and descriptions have been developed for 
the above* 

7. Teachers could adopt portions of the materials pro- 
duced and with the aid of the fifth grade guide plan 
and conduct their own environmental outdoor studies. 

8. The idea of a cooperative of small schools working 
together is now economically feasible to having a 
calibre program such as the ECO-Center rather than 
each school district having their own *^expert'' in 
the field. 

9p The project has already in its first year of operation 
received many requests (see request file) for infor- 
mation on the project and asking for materials pro- 
duced. One large school district (Quinoy) sent four 
teachers and administrators to visit the project for 
two days. They are presently setting up their own 
program- These requests demonstrate the need for dis- 
semination of information on a program of this type. 
Another indication is the request we have had for 
people to be on the newsletter mailing list. 

10. In the staff's contact vdth teachers at conferences 
and in-service sessions teachers and administrators 
are very interested in what the project is doing and ' 
their biggest request is for them to receive help in 
setting up programs. 

11, The staff is presently conducting a 5 day in-service 
training session for fifth grade teachers in Effing- 
ham County and has been requested to put on a county 
institute next fall. 



In summary the staff has developed the materials necessary 
for adaption/adoption by other school districts and has shown 
significant results in evaluation. 



PART IV"-Export;nbiiity (contO 

12. Description of uquipnont nnd facilitioB : 

The projoct required the usual office equipment for print- 
ing materials and storage, such as typewriter, ditto nachino, 
minoograph machine , and filing cabinets. 

Some special field equipment has been used hov/ovcr the 
project has maintained that a lot of elaborate equipment is not 
needed when studying in the field and has no intention of taking 
the classroom into the field. A good deal of outdoor equipment 
can be homemade and field experiences can be conducted with no 
supporting equipment. 

Some of the special equipment that have been utilized for 
different day camp type field experiences are listed below; none 
of these are absolutely required to conduct a field experience- 

Clipboards Aquatic Nets 

Binoculars Soil Augar 

Emergency Stretcher Sling Pschoraoter 

V/indspoed Indicator Soil Thermometer 

Water test kits to test Increment Boror 

minerals and detergent Field Compasses 

Thermometer Hani LonG 
Secchi Disc 



Special equipment required for in-service training sessions 
includes audio visual equipment such as: 

Film Projector 
Filmsfcrip Prooector 
Overhead Projector 
Cassette Recorder 
Slide Projector 



Special equipment required for publicity releases and de- 
veloping program descriptions include: 

Polaroid Camera 
55 MM Camera 

Special equipment required for overnight camping and high 
school canoe camping course included: 

Camping equipment for 2^, including tents^ cook ware, 
stoves, lantern, water containers, storage bags, etc, 

Mof^t of the equipment used in this project was to equip 
the offices and for audio visual materials<, The other major 
expenditure has been for camping equipments Field experiences 
can be conducted with little or no supporting equipment. 
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(over) 



PART IV---Exportnbility (coutO 

(Cont.) 

Unique facilities requirod by the project include: 

!• Office space for the staff 

2o Storage space for equipment 

5o A room large enough for in-service training 

sessions 
4. Outdoor study areas: 

Unique to this project was that several areas v/ithin the 
project area were utilized; these include, State park, Public 
Use Areas, National Wildlife Refuge, Army Corps of Engineer's 
Property, school property, YMCA camp and private property- 
Unique also is that an 80o5 acre school-o\.med Outdoor Education 
Site is being developed and utilized. 

Similar facilities occur throughout the nationa and could 
bo utilized by other school districts. 



PkRT IV-^-.Export:ibility (cent.) 



15. List problems nnd solutions; 

1* In the outdoor part of the program where an intrusive, 
type of field trip program is developed wenther is always 
a problem^ In working in areas v;here there are not perm- 
anent shelter facilities weather c^n bo a problema 

There is no complete solution. The ECO-Contor docs the 
following to lessen the problemo 

a. Be flexible in scheduling, if the weather is 
too TuiGerable for a planned field experience 
an alternative date is offered. 

bo An inexpensive sheltar on the Bluffville Site 
has been developed from a retired school bus. 

c. Stress to teachers the necessity for the proper 
dress of children- This is increasingly neces:^ary 
today as many children spend little time outside « 

do Use outdoor areas such as parks that have shelters 
available or on shorter trips for lower graden the 
bus that transported them will be available. 



2. The environmental field is an area that is rapidly moving. 
Many commercial teaching aids are being produced e Many of 
these materials are poorly done and are not worth their 
cost. The solution to this problem is to constantly re- 
viev; nev; materials to identify those worthy on considera- 
tion for use. 

5, A problem the ECO-Center now has because of its success 
is that v/e are getting more requests for field trip as- 
sistance than we can handle o There is no solution to this 
except more advanced planning in order to schedule more 
classes in non prime time» 
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A problem anticipated was that in dealing with seven school 
districts there v/ould be teachers and administrators that 
would not \;ant to participate in the programs that x^ere 
set up by the ECO-Centor because they v;ould feel like 
they v/ere being forced into something or were afraid to 
try something new. This problem has not evolved because 
of our anticipation. To circumvent this v;e have: 

ap involved teachers in planning at every step. 

bo kept teachers and administrators well informed 
via letters and newsletters. 

c. shovm that we are genuinely interested in help- 
ing the children and the teachers o 

do alv/ays made all activities voluntary. 

e. demonstrated that our programs are worthwhile 
and exciting to children* 

(over) 



PART IV--Exportat)ilifcy (cont,) 



(cont O 

5* Another problem in implementing* the project was the 

unavailability of evaluation instruments* This vms solved 
by developing instruments » testing them, and then revising 
or developing new instruments. 

Go Another problem is that there was very little substantial 
research in the environmental area at the level we wore 
working with^ In setting up a program the staff familiar- 
ized themselves v/ith what experts in the field had to say 
about environmental education including what they saw 
environmental education as being (people such as Stapp, 
Donaldson, Roth). Another avenue was to examine state 
plans for environmental education and to examine existing 
outdoor education program- The only solution in an in-- 
novative project is to try methods that look promisint-; 
and see if they v/ork. 

7o In dealing with seven districts communication oi la.'}; 

of it can be a problem. This problem can be sclvr^d l::>>"ou^ 
advanced planning, letters, neewsletters and double check- 
ing on scheduling and requests. 

8. A problem encountered in developing a central reference 
library was (a) how to acquaint member schools v/ith mater- 
ials and (b) how to get materials to and from teachers. 

Solution: 

(a) 1. A bibliography of materials was developed. This 

was placed in all libraries and given to teachers. 

2o In-service training sessions include material dis- 
play. 

5. A portable materials case v/as developed and this 
is loaned out to schools. 

(b) Materials are gotten to teachers via the Educational 
Service Region *s film library. The ECO-Center takes 
material to the ESR and then these materials go out 
with the films and may be returned the same way. 

In summary the project has had no major problems in im- 
plementing its program. This is credited to the excellent Job 
the staff has done in plannin^^ ';nd conducting. 



THOi;;Xl] COIil'iUlIITY lEIIT DIOT. JOl 
T'lionc 315-?59-5^?«2 

The Upper iiic^fur^tupoi idvcr i'^co-Centor ir> an oxei;mlnry environ-- 
raontal ecUication prOtlect .corvine the Govon BChool dintrictn of Gar- 
roll County Illinois o Project operation bo'^an in Jiily 1972o Itc 
fiMjor poal in the implementation and coordination of a co.Morohenaivn 
cnvi)onnK'nt''l education pror^'r/in for the r.tudonta and citi.'.cnr, of Onv- 
ro)\ County, 

The .;co~Gontor curixmtly hnr^ a r>taff of three certified porr^on- 
fi.'O involved in the folic 'in^; a7\^a^>: 

la A !:!V5l ti-dirxiplinary apm^oach oniph'T.i'/.in^^ the intei'- 

^'f^l ai'i nrrh^ rf n^n ^^^n^'', nature, 
P.. focun on the local environjnenf: of Carroll Gountyc 
3o Utilization of resources outside the clasi^room, 

I variety of activities "as dosif^;ned to inte-ro.te environmental 
p inpni.ion into ox: stin[^ instructional pi'or^rains, 

1. i'rof»:raj!i planning; in conjunction >'ith the Department of 
Gutdooi^ ::ducation, IJorthora Illinois Universdty« Dr^ 
Goorj;e Donaldson is consul t-mt to the project. 
i3ovoloo:rient of a series of in-service tra'jsKiinf^ sessions 
for classroo:ri teachers « 

i;c I^lentif ication and devolonment of area resources for 
student field trip experiences. 

^!-* Gne-day field experiences at local outdoor sites vara 
eve loped « 

Development of a local outdoor education site. 

^Usseminrition of inf oi-^iat ion to professional educators 

as veil as to the coirj^mnity« 
7o Dovolopment of a lihrary of reference materials for 

teacher and student use. 
So Development of local curriculum materials for environ- 

I K: n b c^i 1 education, 

Dovolopment of an outdoor course for hif-h school students c 
10. Gooirl.inaUlon of educational activities by <ii"ea agencies 
tiu:ou;;h an advisory council. 

The iX;0-G^^":ter is jxlannirf;' educational evporiences i;hich \;ill 
improve kno\'led ;c nnl attitude necessaiy for a^ naintenance and ir;- 
prove::kent of our' r:nvironinont . 

The ^'nilot tar:\vji;" [jroup during'; the first year of operation -/as 
the fifth ::rade studerd;s and teachers of Carroll County.' hoasurcrrcnt 
shov-ed th.^it students, si:;nif ic^ntly increased their onvironnental 
a", 'n renesso 

M'or further inf or::Kition on various pro,7:rar.i aspects contact 
Dennis H. rltnyre, Director, 
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upp:*r Hi:;Sissirpi rivkr kgo-gentkh 

TITLIi III-ESEA 
pjKVTRONHKNTAL EDUCATION PROJl'X/T 
PROGRAM AS PLANNKi:) AND CARRIl^iD OUT 
107?? - 1975 

TI'oTING 

Oboects for the projoct included the testin^^^o of the involved 
pupils ond beachers l)efore and after the year's experience on change? 
in envi ronmental V:nowlor\p;e and attitude » Ag no teots were available, 
nt:nff mombors developed their own, basi.nR thera on the Roth Concepts 
of r.nvi ronmontal .Wnor/;om<»nt » 

The pre-test for the pupils v/as aduanistered by staff members? 
'luring a clajisrooin visit, and that for tlie teachers at an In-Service 
moe^inr/;o PoBt^tostinp/; of the pupiln v;as done by the classroom teach- 
ere. i^'or ^he t:onchor3 the test v/as given at an In-Service moetini"^. 

The tests vrere also given to an out-of-county control f-^roupo 

All tests wore statistically analyzed by computer and intern- 
pro tod by Dr. Ary of Northern Illinois University o 

Results of the tests showed that pupils had statistically in- 
creased their onvPx orimontal awareness. 

teackei^^ in- service days 

During the year, five days of In-Service traininf^ for involved 
teachers v;ore heldo Four of those were for fifth fjrade teachers, 
the pilot groups, and one for six. grade teachers. 

The first of the In-Service days v;as held September 8. Dennis 
Ktnyre, Program Director, explained the purpose of the Center and 
outlined plans for the year. Dates were' set up for the first field 
experience, and teachers exaiinned resource material available at the 
Centera During the afternoon teachers took part in activities de- 
sif^nod for usinp; the school site in coordinating outdoor education 
v;ith other subject areas. 

Second In-Service day v/as held on October 27 • Dates wore set 
up for the second field experience and the first trip evaluated, A 
mnv film v;as previev.'ed and an envj roninnntal impact study was madOo 
During the afternoon t^.achers, under the direction of Mr. Doug V/ade 
of Taft Campus, Northern Illinois University, made an environmental 
impact field study of a marsh and public use area* 

The thii^ In-Service day v/as January 18c, Teachers exchanged 
ideas and v/orked on curriculum plans before viewing nev; audio-visual 
materials at the Center. During the afternoon they were involved in 
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•j h;/r;Oi:hoti cal onvironriontnl proclo:-! v/orkint^ out inuividunl n;roup 
roVi'A ox\:i and doron'.l':ja r)0:nt,ionG. 

Tho fourth In~oorvice day, April was a up of the 

yonr'r work* Toachcrr> ^:old \/hat: thoy liked about the prorraia,v.rhat; 
Vrioy would like chnni^od, and male r.un'f.^0 3tionr, for the noxt year. The 
activity for tlie day'v/io '^Olyiiipics of Outdoor 1';ducai: ion" > 'i toriiri ac-! 
ti vity o 

A]l r^rouo act:v 'c;s at It\'-Si)rvico prO;';ra:nn \ieve deGir':ned to bo 
ndn])tablo for cU!:-:vro;:u . 

One In-':'iervioo rlay \ros held Kay 1 for sixth (^rade teacliorso Ac- 
tivitio:; included :>chool--oitG wr.o in coordinating ecol of';ioal educa- 
tion \n th all r;ub,ioct aro^^f: and an aworoner'n hike to the IVluCfvl llo 
Outdoor .^A^xr,'^^\:] ori .y; t:<u iJatoo were --trrani^ed for sixth p:rade field 
'jX'-'(jri one on in !*'iy.> 

CLAodi^OOM 7i::nT.d 

::o. 1 

The first ^^1 ar::->rooia visit '-/as foi' pro-tootinG an^i oxolnininc th' 
pT'^ji" r^nr: to the t>:iecAers . 

Thi s vi sit w't: to provide background inf ormoti on for the second 
fioM exserienc"e> [inn 'Uid the Ivivor. Tnis included a bri ef hi :')tory 
of the ni ssi. ssi iKrh' 'hiVoY YroI:rTt7~^ hy the \f:vi le nien to the 

present. The n^irt of tlie vivcr trnffic in the scttleinont of tJu^ are 
'.'^ns stressfMi n\v\ levelopriiont of river craft was traced froii cnnoes 
mA rafts to diesel tc^^rs. The IK o. engineers' Gerit-;> of rlo:;is^and 
their impact on river traffic^ ecolof;;ical aspects, and rocioational 
'levelop:r.erd; uoro studied. i^ie effect of the da:ns on vo].u:::e of traf- 
fic nu'} typ?s of caj'^'oon ':;as stressed o 

IIo. 6 



Duri.rr^ tlio third cl^issroo::! visit the identification of natural 
ror;ources, timir use nnd abuse v;ere di^cussedo A hypothetieal area 
vith its doveloi'^nont and problems was studied. Idipils located prob- 
loin areas and theori ;:o i solutions. 



ii o a 

i^oli-itions to t:Ve :h/nr-i'!sunt inf; i'roblerns of^J/oldut i on. ^^as the 
td:^r;e*' of the i'ovirtli \'h,:j t. This tool; up" the" 'i^rovanr"' "proljler]. of v;aot^ 
disposal. In co]i,h:r-!:ti on vitri this o.Tch class visi":ed the local sev; 
an;e disposal e]aat to st^;';y Ivy'i its co:::^''.uni ty v;as handlin^^ household 
and indus t ri a 1. '.-^o r; t e s . 



The last classroom visit v;as to r^ive t]]o gool0[uoal and histor- 
ical background for the G?mp Benson field experieiice. Tra?isparencic 
v/ere used to i]d„ustrate the geologi.cal background and pupils v/ere 
^^old v;hat they vrould see and study o 
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NC. l-BLUFFVILL/: OliTUCOK_ HDUCAyiOM aiTK 

nul l;i-'lirci]) linar y KMvironmontal AcClvl tioG \:as the ther.oof the 
f ii'rjt~l.leld oxpcfiri oncost 

_ ,\ .'•t'll.T meinbor boanlod the Inu; v;ith the pupils at their nchool 
to (•;ivc a phort historical <;l;otch of the homo' coimunity., At tho rirtf'. 
a ntafj' rnor.ber : ;ave a 5'hort lii.ntorical pi:(3tch of the nito area,, At; 
tliir. tirre tlic foi; niloy '.'oro fdvcm: picl: nothinf; 'v'itiio\jtj ]-:crmi ::r,ion, 
r.t;ny "j th tlu? irr'oup, an/1 thro'.-; avfa.y no tra;^hi„ Tho cl'M-r '.'aj; livi;i(^l 
iata i'lfoiipn an.i o'tcli i^'i-nun accomivaniofi by a ntaff i-'.(!ir.bor vont on an 
n'f.'.vf.norif. hib^ of about a' !:n lo ' r,' ] oii[';th / lAjrini-; tlio h.iko r-oil 
ior; , f,lx"-ur; :jtiuVi(M;, an I tl'io ocolor:?/ of rottinr; lof-;:.- vau'o atnd 1 ci. 

't nhouM bo rd:ron;-a.:' Chat t;hir; nroa i frnT;>;r pn-lnnNo land, 
no'-' f!ot- ^a.sf'io n;- 'do irranont cjutiloor E>;iucati on r-ito, aiv! i n pi'i-.iii- 
tivG., No uttoidtt haa ijoon inaio oi' '-'ill be ii.aio tn :;:ako it into a 
pai-k,, 

i)ai-inp: tho art'Tnoon children firat atnliod tlm roo<l chain and 
r.'^ei rbi.r;j,.'j:rT;a I dhe J ant ]ioid<>d V'aa ;'()ent cooixi inat Ini" lan'';via[':e aidr 
and ai-t v'ith winif; t;hoy ;vad obnei'vod tliat day„ They diacin-acd a poem, 
th.en v'l-ote airinaai;na about o0!iiothinr- they had seen. An art project 
nrinr; nat:iye saatorialr, co.'.-.ploted tlie day's v/orka 

Tho nocesai ty of cleenin,"; up cu/ciy acra]^ of tr;u-,b. v/aa atreaeed, 
and oliildren c loaned the area before Icaviuiiu Thi;- bcaaair.e a ri.tnal 
at t)\o end of oMcli trvip, 

rnpil a tr-Mvoled by bus to Lock and Data 15 near i- ill ton v.diere 
p;ovoi-nn^rii: poi-a.or.ncl led toura of the daw and e>a)]ained hov; the locka 
'.•'yj,''^^'-^- '■/aa to be lockcrl throup;h, tlie cliildren v;atchcd„ 

.vffciota^ of the dai;; on tho envi.r'oninent of tho area wore aoparent in 
tae backv'atcr ai'onr; end rn-n-anade recreation facidities. 'The increasi. 
in aa-i.p|,:i nc" tonnnp;o uoo another result. Iiipilc noted kind a and eize; 
oi to-' cnr-poAG,, j'npoainVly noted v;ere f^rain ahi])montfl dov'nstrcani and 
coni and oj 1 ar)ati"ara„ 

*^ :-tor, '/n:-, n t a pulilic uae area vdiore the inrnact of the 

dani "-ia at'riir:d,, . ^ i 1 n 1 J, y l;o ola-orve tie:) v/aya in vdrich 

tae ai-ea ur'^d /m' l;ra:n to evMla-d.o tdial' in la-ri--:; vfhat ia bene- 

ficral ani ■■U-i>; i r- :/a:.-> ] f:o the (uivi roui-.ont » r-ch child uaa 

•■•J von an euvi r'.M'.r;,a..,i i..,:,-at aa-et to fill out. 

After the noon liinc"] br-.a];, theee ahoetn wore diacuaatvU Cift:on 
1 1 vo 1 y a 7-'y u : ^- i'l t , ■ -re n a ] 1, ■ ' ! ^ 

iJurini- _ the afp -UTioou the fPl-j-a tooT- -d a •a-)uaini'- drvo 1 opmcnt 
nlon- the rivov. Then they toa^^od, a nationnl. '■/ildHj-o rofua(> to ob- 
aervo thouannda of aiau-atory vuldfoiil and. aha anr-u-ir-nt "^ildliff 
roaidonts- Spoci al porai.;- ■ i on to virvit tho rafuao at tdiat ti: ^'of 
the year v;gc Riven by the aepartnont of Pi ah WwildUfc rinrvice. 
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no. 5 -11AM MID Tll/. liLEl^IsNT:) 



Thi.o field exporionco v/c3 held at; bho Storlins^ YllCn G\r:.'rior camp, 
^>n!vp Benson, an eii^hty acre area of unique t;;oolo[:;ical and flora in- 
terest;. Ar> the area 13 in the ''driftlesfs area'^ and has never been 
cult;ivat;t3d it has an unusual number of plants nob natjivo to the {/;la- 
ciatod raoHi^. Here the children could obcervo tho orornon effect?: of 
tho run-off of the si;rround inr^: meltini^ j.^Iaciern and the pror,ont 0- 
ro:n.,on off:?ct from tho rairround in^;^ cuHivuted field:^. 

Other exercioer: included co!mor:s readinr^ and ul'^o oiid field moan- 
u,rei;:ont:; . 

At trio noon lunch bi^oal: ^;:\e children pro-jiared nrl bake^i anploj^u 
;^ftor Ivmoh there 'jan a di^xus^:ion perio^^ of \jyiat tiioy hal s^v^n d^vr- 
inr the ::.ornin;;^; and. a v/ritten quiz ovoi^ tl'ii^;.. 

The nfternoon v;n3 rr^ent h-i>i.nr^:. It idiould be noted thot cluTdnr; 
•;11 field oyeorj en^'O^: the i nterrel ?3tionf;hip -^nd into ri ependonco of 
all foririf? of ' 1 i f (} -/ar^ eiriiihnrrized . If various formn of ver;etntion 
■'ore ooaerved tliene vrere i"elaf;al to i:he land fori:.o, t:he rK)il, the 
r':iinfall , and their u:^0o The i ntOTdependence of anirnali^ nnd plantn, 
end aniae^a ^er; 'tniiaala ^/rao atre::r:,od/ Over oil t;ie ijifluencc oT rnor 
for Rood or bad v^-: no-'od, hrobleHi^r re::ul tinp: fr'Oin :';'ui ' j va^o of nn?, 
area viorn po-inta'l ovi': ri/vl po^:^- i hie nolaiti onr d ifjcu-rari o 
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cviv'M ]vAV7:yi j : ^ ; . v ^ 

■ lo v^-r^oMp '^S'klty;: for field v:ork m^m) rorvuK;;!.. [■*.T'0\i[:h l;ho yr-oi;* /^f; 

"'c: v)::.oO for J^oquostoi tvip::^ on the fiT'L-^t: cov::u n()rvo-"! ba::;i::. 

^:otnl of nineteen clar^r^en, from }rindon:;o rtjer throu ii ei;;hi;h n^/j^o, 
'•n i oovorol hif^h -.'chool lyicloy::/ cl 'irsor vcro (;onhictad« Ono loorninr^ 
■•i:u3'3ibi li Ijy clar:n h:iO tv:o f iolAi oxr orioncon , one duri nr; tho vn.ni: e in ^ 
Cno on*:-of -cc^^inty r';i^0Mr vMvltiod bhe J'ltc}. On one :hinday, the Iiinrn- 
:.:'dpl Vnl^loy IlaUiro 'vlvib vj.::i,tcd th^; oit^r. 

uy :d/:!rf iLo-a^nrr:. 

Af^'':r t;h^^ clnrirr of r-ohool a croJlt cnurco un:; n:vyini/^od for 
^^r^Mlty ).U';n ccdiool nt;udenCr'> Thn conr:;o conniGto'l of ono of in- 

r.d;T'^3 0t:lon, nnd fourdoy^-, t:V':'oo nlr'ht:^- of cnnocM.ni^ oa:upini'; Mnrl bad:-* 
P'.r'kirir; '.n :v:;'jionbfj st-r ! irjd tho cn vi ron. lont. of t:h^■ in ^^ni prn iru^k- 
v;'if;or, ^:^:udord;:- \:.;ro iir/olv^:-i in Ml i^hanc of r i -;n:ri n^-'; i?](v!n^linf^ 
:./'nu [)^'nuviri:- arid f on ! purchar^o. iO ain^ ax'o boinr' r^adc^ i'or another 
y^;ar for ad vano'/a pr' ini t;i ■ CDiard.ai'; tri'i,.:) for i:ho riioi'O exporionccd 
"a:ii a ai'ip •■ar:i]-iar \:o ihir: y';jnr'o fo:r b<if;;inno:a.;. 

.. L in^4'L .'I L 1. V J. 1 .1 



A directory of out si do ror^o^irco people available for curriculum 
orri.ch::]ont -/as co:;ip:ilo:i anJ Tnuaitod by the Center an^l tho hducationa" 
doi'vico i.oryioa. Cool or have boon })lacod i n v.nc.h nchcol and. in tho 
offico of tl'io ^/luootional oorvico J^or^ion- 

b^^ig^:::U^Y^V "'JSlOi ilY BIBId:OGHn PHY 

jieaourco riiatorials of the ix"^o-Contor have boon cat'^lofpicd ac-- 
co7'^dlnr< to the UovJGy Doci nai r'y^torn and a bibl i or:raphy oi^inted, 
Oopioo of thia havo boon placed in fifth i^rado roo:na, in ncjiool li- 
br-'^rioo nnd officoo, and in tho offico of tho ]^di;cational oorvico 
i-Oiplon. 

In order to find hov; v;id,oly knov/n tho hco-Contcr and ita worl: 
roro, a jOiU'lon to'onhono sut'voy ves madOo If peoolo had hoari of 
t:ho dontor^ tl'ioy '7oro arked hov; tlioy had hoard.' of it and their opin- 
ion a of i*;s purpaao. 

I " dd i'-;} 1:y ro'' o a v,'o re =.d vo?i roi^Ojar'y to firo'i no\aav-ipi::r:a^ A. 
^'O.^'i of */^A ^^op]:'l*-. inoiioa of novfa of idiO Oontor v;oro publ iahed in 
fiva :irr//-y;i^,i : r-- . ,:ovox'a'^ papoi'o I'Oii feature a':ori.oa and jdiotoyraph: 

otaff ::.a:::i.o ra Kon\: part in r:ix rvidi o ya^oyr'irna b7a:)adcaat f:''on a 
loonl atetion.. Pj^^- cOrttion alao inn;le tv;o]a/o pui>]i,c aor-vici? ariUOruicO' 
in'Uita for th^:* 'd.aP.or. 

ho rcqu.e:^t fro:n r:ry oj'pan-i aation for a apoaiun; avna rol'nr'oa . 
dtaff ne?Soorr-j pat on tv.roaty-ono ]/rojv raana of explanat i on o f tlio v^ork 
of tho Oontor, rdidev of ac ti.vi ti , nna anvJ reninon filrna. 
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On r>cptfj;!ibGr 2-i the L'co-Contor con'luctod a four .".chool Jn-ocr- 
v.;co prot^rapi ot; the Thorn £;on rcliool. After a tulh by Dr.. Ma'^colm Wvfan 
of Taft Cor.ipus, Iforthoi'n Illinoio Univor>f;ity , toacliors clividod into 
e;rour)r, to do school site studios, creative art, or take an OMoronosn 
aidro -jt the BluffviUo .dite. 

.dtaff n;onbor3 and roprcGontativof:; from tlio Taft Canpur?, lIoTddicrr, 
il l inoi:; Univcrcity, conducted an In-Service day for the fit „ Carroll 
nonchors February Durir^ tho firot part of the neotinp; tcachoro 

v/oro involved in a laodia foRtival, Tlioy cxairiinod an exhibit of ro- 
r;ouT>p,o r.';-ii:or-: n1 avai lablo for loan from tho Center, hater Dr. Moi-i-if; 
..'einer l.yl in n r'.;x'Oup value clarification r;es,iGion, 

/:}aiIRiT__ A?. I'lI^iLi^i^i 'iii'^i 

• jt-ifr ine'-ilKnT;, di nr)l 'vvo'l iriaterialr, , nhn'-cl nVide;: of Mcd/i v j t J e;; , 
•'ind expl nino'l t;hn tjrofMvin t;o Guo(;ri nten^-l ent;;; .-Did to-.cherr. at tlio ITK; 
don^o■r■oT|r^o ho PI n t; llov^Awrn Illinoir, nniver:vi ty Tiny P.„ 

ir£:,£ddy[Trd« 

One pT-orr;Gai.onMl ncv'slettor v;a;: r;cnt; to .ail nuuo ri ntendentf- and 
^o-'^i.oT';; in the county. I' If toon bi -i;:ontiily nou'slet terr- v.-ere prduitod 
ani ;:,ord; to el r--ioril;ary teacher;;, 1 i hr-i ri anf. , and .'uipe ri ntendentr; in 
al 1 CO' in 1. 7 r' cPool r, , 

_ An ::tafr i.'iornho it; attended the liiontrily Fneotiru- of tliO County 
v.dvj,;;ony ;-;:i:nittoo, hembor:^ o T the conunittoe '/ore r'ouresentativen 

;'>-"-Contor', the ;ioid and V/ater Oonoervation bciiartincnt , oac 
soiiool , tuc Fiiih and ■,/j.lfllifo Conservation Department, the County 
;-oror;try j)opartii\ont , tho Cooporati.ve Extonnion Service, and the kd- 
uoa t i.otiai dex'vJ.ce ;.'or';ion . 

Tlio ;:;co-Center v.-aa instrumental in e;ottinr" an exten.-d.on court;o 
in out'loor education for hni s area for the fall .oonerd;er 197^''- Dr, 
■.roon-o uonalc.l3on, Taft GainpuE;, northern lUinoia Unlvornity v;ao tho 
inn true tor for a dar.o of forty- four teachorn and interested poonle 
J. ron i.nr'roll ^m^l oux-j.o n/H nr^ eoord.io.o. The claar, met hoi^lay ovenin'- 
at ti"ie Center , . . ,/ . . 
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^'^^'^'^'^ ' CoLmty r^ciioolr: cooperate^] one iu.nidi'v':i noTx:f;nt uith 
tne ;Jen!;f^-Ju 

The Center' adoptol oo it;> :r.otto " do cO v;aya 1-tve a nl'ice hotte 
than we foynd ifd li- chiirhron i,ook tlii a very ooriou::lv, picked ur 
trurir o-;m traoh, ani aotuaily looked for other waste that thev coulc^ 
carry out „ Tnic attitude ^;ao oapecinlly noticoable by the laat fiol 
exporience,, 

. , .'-nother very noticeable improvement vas their attitude tov'anl 
jncAing tninr;s„ ..t first they all wanted to collect ooran of overv- 
ohms, out by the end of the year they would aay, 'diool' nt it and" 
O leave it for tho next person to oniov" 
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K/XWContor ir^ -m Knvi ronmoritril and Outdoor Jv3ur-Un on 
oc»- ivji-vln?^ tho sovr;n :>choo"l diiitriotn of CaiToll County. 
>-n*xvr ir: /n ru:^cond yn^^r of opor^it:ion> The Con^rnr 
uct:i ouUloor ox!)^irlonccn ^it; :.;evoral. locataon:^ in tlio count;/. 

lr;nrnioro a I id ^^00 ntuionbi;. 

A. -".^^M ;::<p^jrvonco:-' for Ki rtli Or^vlo >^tnannt:^ ;nv3 _ roacho 
^-'•udi';n:' ^/ill bo r<;::ipon:"ib 1 0 for p I :d t) u.-itoi'-ril s . 
A :.;nid\/;oV ''d VI, ava for nlv^ fifth i^i-i'lo teacher 

j'il: e 

-} -r^nf- r'C" -:r.nt. P^"^ Tonic: lai 1 t:i-di ^K:ipl many 

l.nvi T'onruonta/l Act 1 vi ti er^ 

,:i to: IVlufrvillo Outdnor 

r:ducauion oi te-Tiiori^on 

f iH ] 'i'ly':; ov;;cnvionce at one r;il:c oinnivii- i 
:..nJ^ acbivi i>: e:> in the various d. i r:ci])l i ne thai' 
ar:; rj\)r)ro:r:\ a te for e!n/iron:aon tal awarcno:;a . 

;\ Cot. e9 - riov. r;0 Tepic: Man and the Hi.vcr 

;;ito; Lock Oa::; V) , inttera 

[•lar-h, Kivorvicv;, :}pvi:\i:- 
l.ahe ./ildlifo i-:efur:e 

:aobilo day' s e:q:ejdence covorinr^ the differ- 
ent anpecto' of river dovel op]:ient uao , and. 'nan's 
infjuence both poa.itivo and nei^ative. 

5, Aarc la - Anr. 10 Topic; llan and the Kle:;:ontK 

Site: CaiLp Bony on, I It , Carroll 

AotivitioG at one rrite on [^coloi^y, ^;eather, 
\!0':i therin?^ , orosi on , and use o f the coinpai:;s ^ 

3. Clasj'rooifi visits and in-service nor>sion 

:io in-aervi.ce :a3asiona or claGGrooin vi^-^its are 
olanned thi.R yoaro An ovoninr^ neotin^',^ for fifth 
i^rado toaciiera is boin^;^ prepared. After one 
year of trainin^^ it is felt that the teacliers 
should handle the classroon inotruction, T.CO- 
Center staff v;ould provide assiatance to any nevj 
fifth r^rado teachers o It vd.ll bo necea^ary^^to 
teat fifth fjra^le students durinr; ocpt. and March 
for chani^ea'in >no^:jl e^i f];o and attitude. 



II. FOURTH GRADIC AOTIVrLlIOo - Jnvolvin?:; '^pproxiinately 18 

toachori; and ^\00 studenbs* 

A. Iri-^^orvice Training; oonsionr^ 

1 ^ oO)) ^ „ 1 A T o p i c : o c h o o 1 3 i t o U s o 

j^-y-y. Topic: C\irrlcu] urn Dcvelopia^-nt; 

I'iold Trip 1 rcpo T\ut:1 on 

FiolO i^xpoiuoncG3 for ULudontn and Toachor^j 

1. H^jy 1/?^ Day field trip to a local 

rn. tt^ on ICtivi roninnntal Av^aronenn 

Cc 01 ;jnoroo]a Vj vA 
Kov^ ) 

JaUo ) mi mite clasLirooin vi sit by 

Veh. ) a f;taff inonibor, 

III, aiXTH GJ'ADi' ACTIVITIES - Involvini^ approximately ?3 
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be found in large as wdl as small cojn/nunitics. The focus of this 
yearbook, however, is limited to administration in small communities. 
By hii^hlighting soiiic of the trouble spots, it is hoped that some light 
may be shed on likely solutions. 

Prior to the actual writing of this ycarlx)ok. a survey was conducted to 
ascertain the major problems experienced in the administration of 
twelve-year school systems in small communities. Over no small 
school admifustrators in twenty states were contacted, The results of 
this study revealed several areas of considerable ciMicem in tlie ridmin- 
istration of small school systems, To be sure, there were other prob- 
lems. But those whicli appeared most frecjucntly in the administration 
of twelve-grade school systems in small communities can he classified 
under the following four areas: 

K hiMteijuMe Diurict Orj^AyuzAtiou. Tins pcrh.ips is basic to all problems 
confronting small school administrators. Certainly the problem of fia- 
.incing portions of educational programs through local resources is inti- 
mately ticJ up With district or^•ani^ation. Many of the other identifiable 
problems in snrili school administration can also be linked with district 
organi/atioji. 

2. ProiUini> Comprehemiie VJucMiofial O pl^rttoiities. The limited enroll- 
ments (particularly at the sc'corulary level), the limited number of pro- 
fessional AM^ jKOple, and the limitcii AjikIs make it dilhcvWt to provide 
for the varying and diverse interests of children attending small schools. 

3. Pro,jni>n^ a^tJ Ritjifii>i^ Ib^h Qu.flit) Te.tih'ni^ Per\onue!^ The shortage 
of qualilicd professional pcop]e js felt more keenly in small communities 
than in larger ones. Teaching load, living conditions, and other com- 
munity factors intensify the problem, 

4. Ah*in!}strMjie RtLuionships, The relationships Ixlwecn the board of 
education ond the rcliool superintendent and between (he school super- 
intendent and building principals present unusurd problems in small com- 
munities. The face-to-face relationships which characterize n)o$t of the 
ucttviticv of small comsminit'es can be either an asset or a liability in 
administration. 

Let s take a closer look at each. Keep in mind that these are only 
the .vAv;or ditTicuttics. 

Many Troubles Arise from District InacJequacy 

Neutrality is, unusual when school district organizatioti is under 
review. There are the Friends of the Little Red Schoolliouse, the 
Friends of the Small Scfiool, the Friends of the Friends who had a 
Friend, and the friends of those who advocate !ari;er school districts. 
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Basically, one oi ^lic inapr needs in cJacational administration in rural 
areas is a friend of the diildrcn- -0!ic who is witling to judge the ade- 
quacy or the inadciiuacy of school district organixatioti on the basis 
of the quality of educatiotuil program provided. It is not a question of 
bigness versus siniiilness, hut rather how to provide the kind of educa- 
tional opportunity w iiich will make children and youth more capable of 
tackling the problems of living in an aton.ic and technological age. 
There is nothing innately good about a small school system, nor is there 
anything innately good about a large size system. Systems in thenv 
selves arc but means. The important thing is the end result from a 
particular kind of organizational pattern in education, 

There have been significant changes in transportation and communi- 
cation which have led to changes in social groupings such as the neigh- 
borhood and the community. These new and natural developments in 
community otganizatioi^ have made possible the enlargement of units 
of school administration iu many areas into more efficient units without 
necessarily divorcing the schools from community life, It is unrealistic 
to expect school district organization to remain static in the face 
of dynamic changes in neighborhood and community organizations in 
rural areas. The excessively high cost per pupil in many small school 
systems is not only wasteful, but unnecessary. The powerful forces 
which have resulted in such significant changes in our ways of living 
have been in operation for well over a century. These forces provide 
the powerful incentive to school district reorganization. But, at the 
same time, this doesn't make the task of the small school administrator 
any easier. 

The old Model T performed well in its day. Few today, however, 
would t^ke pride in it as an efficient or convenient family conveyance. 
Through advertising, the technical developments and aesthetic appeal 
of new automobiles have caught our imagination — and sometimes our 
pockctbo(^ks as well. We are eager to take advantage of the wonderful 
new^ developments in automobiles. True, the glittering and convenient 
gadgets increase the cost, but we feel it's worth it because we're getting 
so much more. No one would think of paying the same price for a 
Model T as he would for a I960 high powered dc luxe upholstered, 
automatic and aesthetically pleasing car. 

Getting people to compare what they are buying with what they 
might buy or might need in educational [uograms is far more diflicult 
than shopping for a new^ car. An early 1900 model educational pro- 
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It ofien cosfs mofe fo keep the old rmodel running. 



gram on the Model T design costs a great deal today. As a matter of 
fact, it often costs more than more extensive educational programs in 
larger school systems. 

The nub of the argumem can be found in a report of t.ie National 
Commission on School District Reorgani^ation. ' The real starting 
point in any program of school district reorganization is the decision 
of the people as to the kind of educational program they need and want. 
The American people expect a great deal fmm their schools. They 
expect them to assist in preserving the integrity of the individuul, in 
nourishing the underlying values of democracy, and in securing and 
maintaining world peace. The schools should combat cultural conflict, 
race hatred, ignorance, poverty, and crime. They should aid in increas- 
ing the income of individuals and families, in improving methods of 
production and marketing economic goods, and making wise use of 
material resources. They have major responsibilities in improving the 
general health of the people, in decreasing the accident rate, and in 
raising the standard of living. They are taken to task for the rising 
of divorce rate, increasing juvenile delinquency, and the misspelled 
words and faulty punctuation of the secretary in the businessman's 
oftke. The American people regard schooling as a remedy for practic- 
ally all ills and as a means of resolving most of the difficult problems,"^ 

^Dav^son, Ho^afci A.; Reeves. Fioya W.; and others. Your School DiUrict. Rep:>rt of 
the National CorrLmission on Schoo! District Recrganizitian, Washington, D. C: De- 
partment of Rural Education, National Educ.Uion Association, 1948. p. 21. 
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This is a l.irt;c cxpat.ition which cMii be facilit.itcd best through 
efVicient district organization. The luLiptation atni reorganization of 
local school district structure are never completely and permanently 
settled. As the l>)utKlaries of the neit;hU)rhood and the ciMiimunity 
change, so too jnust the Ixiundaries of the attendance area clhinge. An 
educational program geared to a pioneer community is unsatisfactory 
at the present time. 

Some say that every community hcs the kind of educational system it 
wants. Certainly if the school is one of the best, it is so because the 
community wanted it that way and is willing to pay the jnice, But the 
converse may iu)t always be true. Not only is it Jiecessary to help people 
in rural areas see the Jieed for a better kind of educational program but 
alsii to see the relatiot\ship between improved educational programs and 
sch(H>l district organi^uion. The origind pattern of school districts 
was not dcsig(ied to provide for the brond and differentiated i\eeds of 
all children. Many a child back in the "good (dd days" left school be- 
cause he lacked the interest or the inclination to study what the school 
required. The innate ability to succeed in school was often present, 
but he faltered because of some deficiency in reading or writing which 
could have been remedied in more extensive school programs. Much 
went unrecognised in the "good (dd days ' atid often promising pupils 
were lost as drop-outs as a result. It is unrealistic for administrators to 
hopefully wait for those students who have a limited interest 'n a 
limited educational prc^gr.im to dn^jp out. Drop-outs are not educated 
students. Furtliermore, our compulsory education laws demand that 
school children continue in school whether they desire to drop out or 
not. Compulsory education laws have r.dded their bit to promote the 
need for a broader and more dilfercntiated school curricuhim. Where 
antiquated local district organization exists, it must be changed in 
keeping witfi the c»)ncept of an adequaie and appropriate education for 
ail American children and youth, Tlrs is more than an idenl. It is a 
necessity. 

The Characfcrisfics of Districts 

The characteristics of satisfactorily org.ini/ed local school districts 
should be common knowledge to all small school administrators. 
Admittedly, standards must be ad. ptcd to account for topography, 
climatic coiiditions, roads and transportati<Mi facilities, and population 
distribution in local areas. The evid< rice available to the Natiojial Com- 
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mission on School District Rc^K^.lni^atio^ led to the conclusion that 
the cclucati(nul interests of the children would be best served if: 

1. The enrollment in kuukr^Mrkfi And ^ijr.uics one throuuh six is not fewer 
th.m P*) puniU with at k-.ist seven full titnc te.Khcrs employed. A more 
dcsiriMe minimum woM be \00 or more puptls with iwcUc or more 
tcAclicrs. 

^. The enrollment in )nnii)r and senior hi^h school ^L:r,ules is not fewer 
tli.ui \j)0 pnpils or 7s pupils jn i\uh ^»raiie t^voup with a mininuini of 
twelve till I time tea^^hcrs. 

3. The enrolhncnt in schools wfueh have to be or^^ani^eJ to provide educa- 
tional op(X)rtumtics for persons who have coin|>lereil ^i>raJc twelve is not 
fVwer than :()() pupils with ten r'ull-tinx^ teachers. - 

It's one tiiiiig to reco^i^iiize the need for tlie rev:)r^t;anization of school 
districts into clfcvtive local units hut still another to know what to do 
al>out it. I'actors wliich could stimulate th^ improvenient of district 
structure are heyonci the control of the single individual. Among the 
factors which have a positive inlluence on school district reor Lfari'2 ition 
but which require state-wide action are: the distribution of state funds 
for schools on an equalization basis: special grants or other financial 
incentives from the state to school districts that reorganize; state support 
of pupil trans[^i>rtation: state aid for building programs in newly 
reorganized school districts; a procedure wliich provides for the count- 
ing of votes for tlic approval or rejection of proposals for reorganiza- 
tion for the whole area rather than on the basis of individual districts 
involved; designation by the state government of special committees to 
study school organization in the counties (or more desirably in a com- 
bination of counties) and submit plans for reorganization within a specie 
fied time limit; and state dcpartnxtus of education furnishing profes- 
sional and technical assistance to local boards of education and com- 
munities engaged in planning reorganization.^ hidividuais can help 
to promote the above mentioned but ^he state legislature and state 
education departments must assume a major responsibility for causing 
these factors to be put into motion. 

hocal school administrators can provide the leadership necessary to 
promote school district reorganization at the "grass roots" leveh Help- 
ii^g pc\iple realize the need for better educational programs than are 
presently available has already been mentioned. In addition, it is 

p. 81. 
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necessary for someone to motivate luui organize the study of the educa- 
tional needs and resources avaihible as well as the underlying patterns 
of social and economic life within the communities. Lay committees 
can help promote a better understanding of the results of studies which 
are usually done by trained professional educators. This approach 
has been used with success in most states where considerable progress 
has been made in the rei^rganization of :choot districts, but locJ iultntH' 
istrath e Uuuierslup must be present for most effwie^it utHizatiou of this 
process. 

The small school administrator who provides the leadership to pro- 
mote necessary school district reorganization must be a person of con- 
siderable professional stature. Doubtless, in the past, reorganization 
has been deterred by some small school administrators. Such negative 
conduct or passive resistance is the heiglit of folly. No one man can 
prevent school district reorganization; the "best'' he can do is fight a 
delaying action. The handful cf small school administrators who 
have worked actively to prevent necessary district reorganization which 
has been based on careful study as well as documented by clear-cut evi- 
dence is guilty of a breach of professional ethics. To impede reorgan- 
ization for the sole purpose of perpetuating one's position as chief ad- 
ministrative oflicer of an unsatisfactorily organized school district is to 
be guilty of conduct unbecoming a professional person. One is not 
"loyal" to the local district which employs him if his actions inhibit 
the development of better educational opportunities for the children of 
that district. 

On the other hand, our nation owes a debt of gratitude to the many 
smalt school administrators who have virtually worked themselves 
out of a given administrative position to promote better education for 
rural youth and children. There have been many small school adminis- 
trators faced with promoting a desirable plan to strengthen local district 
organization in a particul^a rural area which would mean the elimina- 
tion of his own administrative post. The dedicated school administrators 
in small communities have not hesitated to make the personal sacrifice 
necessary in resolving the dilemma. There is ample evidence to indicate, 
however, that pc\)ple of high professional stature who have placed the 
iniprovemcnt of education ahead of perpetuation of an unnecessary 
administrative post have had little difliculty in finding new positions 
of responsibility. 
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Quest of the Comprehensive Educational Programs 

The survey of HO school administrators of twelve-grade systems 
located in small communities brought out that the restricted curriculum 
in the small schools was a problem of great concern. There is ample 
research evidence to justify the concern indicated in the survey. Pre- 
1950 studies of the curriculum in small secondary schools in various 
states of the nation pointed out that the offerings in most srnatl second- 
ary schools were primarily concerned with satisfying college entrance 
re<]uirements,^ 

More recent studies of programs in small communities reveal the 
continuing curricular shortcomings. During the 1953-54 school year in 
Iowa, for example, a full 100 percent of the 700 schools studied offered 
courses in the fields of English and social studies. Better than 95 per- 
cent of these schools had some courses in commercial education, science, 
and math. About three-fourths of the schools provided some experiences 
in home economics, and slightly more than two^thirds included experi- 
ences in the manual arts. Only 39 percent had agriculture listed in the 
year's program of study, and even fewer schools had vocational agri- 
culture. The students in only 46 of the 700 high schools (or 6.6 pe.'-cent 
of the total number of schools) were able to study modern foreign 
languages. Art was almost non-existent, as only three of the 700 schools 
provided formalized, specifically planned experiences in art.^ Further 
limitations were made obvious through examination of the actual course 
offerings in the various fields of study. While most of the small second- 
ary schools had some mathematics courses, these courses were limited to 
algebra, plane geon^etry, and general mathematics. Only a minority of 
small schools afforded more advanced work in mathematics. The same 
could be said of the science field. Where most of the small schools 
offer general science and l)iology, a minority provided for the study 
of physics and still fewer for chemistry. Much the same could be said 
of specific subject offerings in other fields of study. 

•Brcxidy, K. O. ' Small School Systems/' Bncyclopedii of EducjiionAl Research. Re- 
vised edition. New York; NfACmilbn Company, 1950. p. 1055-56. 

*Senn<.', Donsid C, Z/"/?^ School Programs of Study irj (ouj Independent School Districts 
for 19^i and 19^4. Master's thesis. Iowa City: State University of Iowa, College of 
Education. 1954. (Typewritten) 

Fa rmcr, Charles ^X'., Jr. High School ProgrjrfiS of Study it the Cofi.foHdjted Districts of 
Iowa for \9^} and 19^4. Master's thesis. Iowa City. Sta*e ^Jni^ersity of Iowa, College of 
Education, 1951. (Typcv^ ritten) 
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If the small scco.ulary school \verc doing an outstanding job in pre- 
paring students for college, there might be some justification for its 
almost complete emphasis on the traditional subjects of study— the 
preparation for college. There is evidence to indicate that even in this 
respect, however, most of their programs fall short of what is desirable. 
The inability of these Sfuallcr schools— largely due to a lack of financial 
resources, high costs, the small number of pupils enrolled and insuffi- 
cient available teacher time or competence — to provide advanced mathe- 
inatics, advanced science, and foreign languages, generally considered 
essential for college potciUials, has already been noted. A recent study 
of school districts in Michigan showed that in that state only 4,9 percent 
of all high schools with enrollments under 200 pupils were members of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools as 
compared to 62,6 percent of the high schools enrolling 200 or more 
pupils.'^ Only a minority of the secondary schools in the small com- 
munities of most of our states have desired or have been able to meet the 
standards of their regional accrediting associations. In kwa, for ex- 
ample, less than one-fourth of the NCA approved schools had enroll- 
ments of fewer than 200 pupils. A study by DeKock of the graduates 
from small and large high schools in that state who attended the state 
university showed that small schools contributed proportionately fewer 
Phi Heta Kappa candidates than would be expa^tal from the numbers 
who graduated from small schools and later enrolled at the university.^ 

The elfect of district reorganization upon changes in the school pro- 
gram was reported in a study completed by the United States Office of 
Education/* Of '^25 districts having a secondary program and w^hich 
had recently been reorganized at the time of the study, 383 or 72.9 per- 
cent had added one or more courses'. The most common course addi- 
tions in the recently reorganized districts with total enrollments of less 
than 500 were in such secondary fields as home economics and in- 
dustrial arts. Relatively more reorganized districts with school enroll- 
ments above 300 added courses or augmented programs in other second- 
ary subject fields such as commercial or business education, physical 

*Th,iJcn. J. F. Equ.tiizirt^ Education.d Opportunity Throu^^h Com^nunit^ School 
Ditlrh'{<. Special bulletin J 10, Janu.uy 1957. Ha<it Liinsin^: N(ichi,i:.un Sbte University, 
Ai^riculturdl Txpcr ment Station. 1957. p. 58. 

^Prclimin.uy report of an unpublished study in progress hy H. C, DcKock, SMtc Uni- 
\trsity pf Iowa. Fowj City. Iowa, as stated in a letter to the yearlxx^k editor. 

''^"ir^ water. C. O. EJucji/on.i! Chj*}^(:c in Hf^jr,^j>ini'J School Dth'rica. Oihcc of Hdu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, liducation, and ^X'el^arc. Bulletin 1955, No. 4. VX'ash- 
in^jton. D, C: Superinter>dent of D.xuments, Government Printing Office. 195 3, p, VMO. 
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education, driver education, music, and art. Reorganized districts in the 
500 through 899 enrollment ran^e broadened their course offerings in 
physical education, driver education, music, art, business or commercial 
education, sciences, agriculture, home economics, and industrial arts, 
There was likewise evidence of enrichment in the elementary curriculum 
of school districts that were recently reorganized. This clearly empha- 
sizes that SiUisfactoyy district orgafiizatiofi is a most necessary (uijtOKt 
hi the improiement of iducatiouM opporttonfics w smJI school com- 
mjouties. 

Difliculties in scheduling, very small classes, and inelTective guidance 
programs were also listed as instructional problems in small schools, 
Kow small should classes get before they are too small? Is it wise to 
conduct a class in home economics or advanced mathematics with one or 
two students enrolled? Is it possible to provide the necessary social 
and psychological situations in a class with only a few students? This 
is entirely beside the problem of \vhether it is economically feasible to 
do so. Diversification of the program is diOicult with the small number 
of students enrolled in the school as a w hole and the advanced classes in 
particular. 

1 hus far the problems encountered in cjuest of a comprehensive edu- 
cational program in small schools have been emphasized. Is it all so 
hopeless? The difliculties are real but rarely insurmountable. They 
should represent a challenge rather than ^ frustration. But miracles 
shouldn't be hoped for in districts with enrollments so limited that 
the educational prograni can be provided only at unreasonable or pro- 
hibitive cost. It was previously indicated that newly reorganized dis- 
tricts With total enrollments ranging from 500 to 899 have done much 
to broaden their educational programs. Certainly this enrollment range 
would put them in the classification of relatively small rather than re- 
latively large districts. A satisfactory district organization is a step in 
the right direction in cjuest of a comprehensive educational program. 

It should be recognized at the outset that it is neither possible nor 
desirable to duplicate in small communities the organization of large city 
elementary and high schools. Classes will be smaller, school days 
frequently a little longer, and courses fewer in small systems. But this 
does not necessarily mean that classes will be too small or the days too 
long or the courses too few\ The teachers will undoubtedly have to teach 
in more than one subject field and look after more pupil activities. To 
some, unprepared by virtue of personal attitudes or professional prepara- 
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tion, the versatility rcxjuifcci of small school teachers will be much more 
than they c.in otTcr. It is also inevitable that school community rela- 
tionships will be more intimate. This is an asset which is frequently 
unappreciated. Cooperative planning is the kc7 to improved organiza- 
tion of small high schools.^ 

One way to avoid unjustifiably small classes and provide a more exten- 
sive program of studies is to ofTer courses in alternate years oi semesters. 
Nearly all small high schools are doing t^is. T\}e specific subjects most 
often alternated are: chemistry, physics, geometry, algebra, English, 
Latin, biology, Spanish, and shorthand.^'' The pattern seems to be to 
alternate the more advanced classes which are likely to have the smallest 
enrollment. 

Another approach for overcommg handicaps due to smallness is the 
combining of pupils of more than one grade or subject in a single class. 
This recjuifes a versatile teacher. It will be found most often in ad- 
vanced courses in industrial arts, homemaking, agriculture, and com- 
merical or business education. The three or four pupils in an advanced 
industrial arts course would not be neglected to any great extent if they 
were in the shop at the same time as a group of six boys pursuing In- 
dustrial Arts 10. The nature of such courses in any school situation gen- 
erally requires that the teacher give more individual instruction, and 
each pupil then proceeds with his own project. The amount of neces- 
sary group instruction is limited, but can normally be accomplished 
without seriously interfering with the other grade or class level which 
may be at work in the same room. 

There is an-jple evidence to show that correspondence courses for 
secondary school pupils offered by various state universities can like- 
wise be used to enrich the program of small secondary schools. Many of 
the supervised correspondence study courses ate planned to operate on 
a self-teaching basis, A word of caution must be mentioned in that 
high school pupils taking such courses must be giieu dtreful local super- 
vision. The costs of such courses are usually met through the funds 
of the local district. 

Since pupils of grades eleven and twelve are rnore nuiture, fewer in 
number, likely to have better defined aims, and wider and more 
diversified interests and capacities, supervised correspondence courses 

'Gjunani^z. Walter H.. .tnd Devilbiss, Wilbur. Cocperjtite Planning, the Key to Im- 
proieJ Or^anizAtion of Smjll Hij^h Schools. U. S. OtTice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. P^phlet No. 102. \X'a?hinglon. D, C: Supcfinfendent of Documents. Govern- 
ment Printing OlBcc, 1947. 21 p. 

''IbrJ., p. 6. 
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are most likely to he successful with these grades tluin with younger 
pupils," Careful supervisioii of all students enrolled in corres{x>ndence 
courses is a must to prevent the high mortality rate before completion 
of such work. A teacher or the principal must coordinate the supervised 
correspondence study progr.uii. Often this responsibility is given to the 
principal of the small hi-h scho<^L The selection and purchase of 
courses, the regular sending in and return of lessons, the giving of 
tests, the recording of results, and the supplementation of the theory 
by laboratory experience in the community are responsibilities of the 
coordinator of the supervised study program. This general supervisor of 
the program can further help pupils by referring them to teachers with 
W'hom they might consult when they feel the need for such con- 
sultation. Currently, correspondence courses for high school students in 
small communities include such subjects as radio, advanced auto me- 
chanics, aiiimai husbandry, advanced chemistry, advanced biology, com- 
mercial law, agriculture, third and fourth year foreign languages, ana^ 
tomy, mete^^rology. differential calculus, meat cutting, and music. It is 
often diftkult to motivate students to complete correspondence courses, 
and for that reason the students who entei such courses should be care- 
fully selected. 

There is sc^me evidence to indicate that the -IVminute period and the 
seven-period day is not the best solution to the scheduling problems 
in small schools, A ^5- or 60-minute period and a six-period day is 
perhaps more defensible from an educational point of view. Fewer 
study halls are needed and more time for supervised classroom work is 
made available. Some small schools have indicated enthusiasm for the 
"floating" or "square" schedule. This is fundamentally a six-period 
schedule with one period floating each day so that actually only five of 
the six periods meet during any one day. However, one should not ex- 
pect miracles from schedules. A schedule is simply a mechanical 
device which in itself cannot enrich the program. There is no evidence 
available to indicate the superiority of the "floating" schedule over the 
six-period schedule. Illustrations of the horizontal and vertical sched- 
uling using the "floating" or "square" schedule are given in Figures 1 
andfl.^^^ 



"See Wright, Grace S.; GaumniU, Walter H.; and McEKinalJ, tverett A.. Jr. EJucj- 
i'fon Unlimited, A Communrty }{igh School in Action. U. S. OiUcc of Fduc^tion, Federal 
5ccuriiy Agency. BuHetin 1951, No. 5, \X^ashin,gtoo» D, C; Supcrinten^ient of rXKumcnts, 
Govcrnrt^wt Printing Office, I9> I. p. I'M 5. 
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FICU'RF I 

llurizontai Schedule 

T\piwil Pupirs W'txklv Schcduie 
(Mjry Smith, colle^^^ prc[»iraton sophotnorci 



PcfioJ 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


I 


Eng. II 


ling, il 






XPd> 


> 


lit II 


1 1 r r 1 

L.I [ . 11 


1 U 


*\ - r u . 

TypK 


1 ir T? 
1 .1 [ . 11 


3 


Plane 
Geom. 


Plane 
Geom. 


Z-Pd * 


Plane 

Geom. 


Plane 

Gcom. 


-1 


Biol. 


X-Pd> 

i'yp*8 


Biol, 


biol, 


Bio!. 


5 


Typ'g. 


World 
Hist, 


World 
Hist. 


World 
Hist. 


World 
Hi^t. 



' Z'pcriod: First and third Wednesdays, Mural Club; second Wednesday. Assembly, and 

fourth Wednesday, Class Mcctm^ or Guidance. 
^ X-pefiods coulo be scheduled for the Brst or htth period each day. if desired, to avoid 

interrupting extended periods. 



llic fundanicntal curricuhu trouhlc spot of small community schools 
— or any school -is that of involving pupils in as wide a variety of 
learning situations as possible. The unic]ueness of the small school re- 
volves largely around its limited number of both pupils and teachers. 
Lower pupil-teacher ratios than can generally be justified, the large 
number of different preparations each teacher must make, and every- 
where a "not enough" are problems not easily resolved. There is soine 
evidence, however, perhaps as yet too meager for adequate appraisal, 
that these ditTiculties are not completely insurmountable. Two separate 
kinds of developments show distinct hope for the future: an increasing 
amount of creative thinking and experimentation in regard to methods 
and techniques at the secondary level, and success of the intermediate 
unit in supplementing local school district elforts in those areas or states 
where such programs have had sufticient leadership or encouragement. 

Innovations are not easily born nor quickly accepted. When sound, 
they prove themselves and grow — slowly at fust. This is probably 
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FIGURE n 
Vertical Schedule" 

•lypuMi Pupil's W'ukI)' Sch: iule 
(Jinc Nt^'fcdKh, tommtrcul senior) 



Petiod ; 


Monday 




\Vcdnesd,iy 


Thursday 


Friday 


I 


Work 


Work 


Prob. of 


Siinrl- 


X.Pd> 




Expr, 


Expr, 


Ocnux. 


hand 


Pls>i. Ed. 


2 




Work 


Proh. oi 




EniJ, IV 






Hvpf, 




Chorus 














3 


Work 


Work 


Z'Pd.' 


Short- 


Eng, IV 




Expf. 


Expr. 




hand 


















Work 


X.Pd ^• 


Prob. of 


Short' 


En^?. IV 




Expr. 


Spanish 


Dcmoc, 


hand 














5 


x.pd.^ 


Wi>fk 


Hrob. or 


Shore- 


! Eng. IV 




Spanish 


^'xpf 


Den IOC. 


hand 



• T!ie square pattern of the schedule facilitates shi-'c from horizontal position to vertical 
poiitton. Pupils scheduled for %vork experience may be scheduled to work all day with- 
out interruption in the vertical plan, fn such a schedule the X-pCfiods ia>olved are <^ither 
elimiiutcd or rescheduled, 

^ X-periods: This pupi{ has chosen Spanish for 2 periods (120 minutes) per ^vcck. chorus 
for 1 period, and physical education for I period. 

' Z-period: First and third Wednesdays. Dancing Club: second VS'ednesday, Assembly; 
and fourth Wednesday, Class Nfeerin^?. 

desirable, since initial resistance to adopt or adapt give opportunities 
for the refinement ot the original ideas or experiments. But despite this 
inevitable lag, methods and practice do change when the merit of 
modification has been demonstrated. In a relatively short space of time 
we have seen a substantial overhauling of our educational programs at 
the elementary level. There is perhaps still more developmental 
philosophy at the theory or talking stage than in classroom practice, but 
even the most unskilied observers can detect substantia! dilTcrences in 
almost any elem'eritary school classroom from what they can remember 
of their own experience. A comparable change at the secondary level 
has not yet taken place. But there is a greater readiness for it now than 
has ever before existed. Creative thinkers are at work. New approaches 
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arc being conceivctl aiul cxpcriincMital ,^ ojccts arc utulcrway.^^ New 
techtioloi;ical Jcvdopnictits arc bciiip al^.ptcd for school use. Some 
of these may well have promise for small commuiiitv school systems. 
In Oklahoma, for example, a series of TV courses was begun during the 
1956-'>7 school year, designed m part primarily for small schools. 
Courses in mathematics and science are televised on a regular daily 
schedule and beamed for reception by schools which do not olTer these 
courses in their regular program. Arrangements are made so that pupils 
can receive some teacher supervision and regular academic credit for 
the satisfactory completion of work in this maiu^er.^^ Other experiments 
witl) TV instruction are b<^ing carried on both for in-school and out- 
of-school reception^*^ Completely satisfactory answers to all cuaicular 
problems may never be found. Rut the present readiness to experiment 
arul to create is cause for encouragement, 

llie development of the intermediate \init as an agency through which 
a wide variety of specialized educational services can be provided for the 
local districts in its area is a most pron^sing development for small com- 
munities in quest of a comprehensive educational program. This co- 
operative or shared service approach for educational services (except 
for a few states which have pioneered during the past five to eight 
years) is also just in its beginning stages. The intermediate unit 
service idea is not at all new in small communities and rural areas in 
activities outside the field of education. Pioneer families found that 
their greatest strength and progress came from giving assistance to 
each other. More recently smaller farm operatofs. lacking the time, the 
skill, or the volume to eflcctively market, purchase, or process, have 
discovered that when they team up and cooperate certain advantages 

*\Sec Xation^l H*JucJition Association .mJ American Association of School Adminis* 
t rotors, Kaucatitinj! Solicits Commission. FJuc.t'/ion for Ail Aruricjn Youth — A Further 
I.o A NWi^hiriicton, D C: the Cufrn^^ssion. 19^2, p. MT-V^. 
Sc^ also the follo\vink;: 

Shaw, ArLlub.ild n . And RciJ. John f.y^^fi, "The Random Falls !dea," School llsecutive 
T5: 47. 86; March 1956. 

School I-xe-cutivc. "The Random rails Idea: An Interim Appraisal/' School Executive 
76; 92-10^ ; February 19^7. 

School {'xe^uttve, "Review oi 19%: Inqruc'ion." Si^'i rl Fxecuiiie 76: 62-63; Jinuary 

**This program is operated by the Oklahoma City Schools with the cooperative support 
of the Oklahoma State Department of Hducation. 

^*-Sie. fin example. ScKix^l rxc-aitivc. "C iiiscd-circuil Television." Scht^nl Fxecutive 
-5: 65-73; Ju'y 1956. 

Sec also joint Council on Kducational Television, Four Years of Proxrci^ in Fducjiionjl 
TeUthion. Washington, D, C; the Council. 19 56. 144 p. (Mimco.) 
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accrue lo all which prubahly none could achieve through intlividual 
effort alone. 

The currently developing concept of the internietiiate unit estab- 
lishes the provisior^ of educational services as one of its major functions. 
In many respects it is wholly comparable to the fanner cooperative. 
It is organizational machinery which can make available to stnall com- 
munity schools (and larger schools, too) many of the services which 
they might not otherwise be able to have. Special teachers in music or 
art at the secondary and or elementary level can be made available (in 
some areas actually are available) to work in two or Jnore snialler 
schools in an area. Specialized guidance assistance, curriculum specialists 
to work with individual teachers and teacher groups, a central poo! of 
films and other instructional materials, a cost saving plan of cooperative 
purchasing, and on and on. The possibilities are virtually without limit. 
The most encouraging aspect of this intermediate concept is that such 
cooperative enterprise, when the separate local districts in each inter- 
mediate area participate in the phmning and development of the service 
program, works to the special advantage of the smaller school systems. 
Administrators of small community schools should seek out information 
concerning the potential of the intermediate unit as a service agency to 
basic school districts and should develop understanding so that their 
efforts can contribute to the more rapid development of an interjnediate 
structure appropriate for the job to be done.^^ 

Curricular activities are the heart of the school. The school program 
is its curriculum, Limitations and restrictions, both in range and quality 
of offerings, are indeed realities in small communities. But improve- 
ments (ire possible. Creative imagination, a willingness to experiment, 
an interest in finding out about successful practices elsewhere, and a 
sufficient courage to modify the statfa qtw when innovation or adapta- 
tion is indicated are among the necessary tools. 

Securing and Retaining Teachers 

Is there a teacher shortage? Ask the small school administrator. A 
teacher in a small school system is expected to be a specialist in a particu- 

^''See National Pducation Association, Department of Rural Education. The Cornnunit) 
School and the InumeJtaie Unit. Vcatboak 195 1. >X'jshin^ton, D. C: (he Department. 
W\. 259 p. 

Sec .ilso iVationa! Comniissinn on (he IntermcJiale Administrative Uni^ Efjectite In* 
Uftnsdijte Units — A Guide for Pittlopfnent. Washington, D. C: Dcpartmc-nt of Rural 
Education, Nifional Hduration AsscKiafion, 1955. I6 p, 
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Lir subject field dud a IcMclcr in many schcK^l activities. More often than 
not, teachers are re<|uirecl to teach in subject areas other than those in 
which they liave their major preparation, The teacher is tlie guiding 
force vt the pep club, advisor tn the senior cl.iss, advisor to the school 
fiewspaper and afinu.il» the study hal! prcKtor, ticket taker at all the 
interschohistic activities, a scout leader, and, in general, an alhround 
person in the community. It seenv. strange that, despite the greater 
diversity of tasks performed by teachers in small school systems, often 
less professional preparation is re<[uired of them than of their counter- 
parts in large commumties. lu ge.ieral, elementary and secondary school 
teachers teaching in districts v.hich are predominantly rural are less 
cxperieticed than the average teacher in the United States. 

The versatile teacher who is prepared by disposition as wcl! as pro- 
fessional study to teach several subjc^:ts and also render other special- 
ized services is difTicult enough to fitid when the supply of teachers is 
plentiful, Today, it's more dilVicult than ever. There was a time when 
the inexperienced person fresh out of teachers college had to put in a 
kind of apprenticeship in the small school before landing a position in 
a big system, But now the small school jnust compete with its big city 
cousins to employ the inexperienced. It was reported that the demand 
f(U cjualificd teachers in elementary and secondary schools for the year 
t9V^ was 1,M6,10(). The total supply was 1,195,400.*^ When a choice 
is present, few teachers scci^i willing to accept the challenge and 
broadening experience of teaching in several subject fields with the 
necessity for many more preparations each day. The tendency for most 
is to avoid such situations when possible. 

According to the United States PubHc Health Serviee, an estimated 
^1,200,000 children were born in the United States in 19*^6. This is an 
increase of almost three percent over the number b(^rn in 1955, School 
enroHmeiUs continued to climb in the 1956-5*7 school year. Hiirollments 
in kitidergarten th.rough Grade VIIl were up four percent over the 
previ(His year while enrollments for Grades IX through XII were up 
five percent over the previous year. Swelling enrollments mean more 
teachers will be needed, but of all the 1956 college graduates only 
one out <^f four etuered teachitig in elementary and sec{)ndarv' schools. 

^■Na.if^nal TJucuJon Association, Rcscjrcli Division, "Rurj] Teach^^rs in 195 1-52. " 

''School rxccutivc, ' Revievv- of 1956; Facts in 1956/' School llsccutite 76; 58-59; 
janu.uy 195"^, 
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The need was for three tiines that number.'^ Jf present pupil teacher 
ratios are to be maintained, the schools of the nation will have to en- 
large their total teaching staffs ^^ore in the next ter; years than they did 
ia the previous 3^ years, hy 1965 there will be a need for one-half 
million more teachers on the job than there are today. But rlu' shortage 
will be felt most l^iod) b) snull school aJmin'tstrittors faced with the 
decision of employing versatile teachers who may not always be con- 
vinced of the benefits of teaching in Sfnall communities. 

lliese figures portend the great didkuUy sn^all school administrators 
will have in their ^]uest to find quahfied teaching personnel. It also 
implies problems in keeping their experienced teachers as opportuni- 
ties for them to move will be greater than ever before. Salaries for 
teachers in small schools must, o{ necessity, continue to rise in the years 
ahead. In addition, working conditions for teachers must be improved. 
I'ron^ the studies of hilx^r migrations and wotkit^g conditions it has been 
discovered tluit Siilar} is ituportant but >H}t the out) jjitar deterfniiiing 
where a perM)n will wurk, 

The cold fact remains that people prefer to work in areas where they 
enjoy the conveniences of large shopping centers, places of amusement, 
parks, playgrounds, etc. A school system l()cated in a community which 
is isolated by poor traiisportation facilities and which provides few 
recreational opportunities, few civic activities, few churches, and meager 
medical or hospital facilities will experience more difl'iculties than others 
in attracting teachers. Such communities will have to overcome their 
lack of desirable facilities by paying more money, by using all available 
resources to attract competent teachers, and by putting forth extra effort 
to insure that teachers will liave a pleasant place to live as well as work. 
Above all, teachers desire to be regarded as human beings and as an 
integral part of the community in which they reside. Again, it is em- 
phasized that attracting t]ualificd teachers to come to the community 
is one side of the problem; retaiiung those already in the system should 
not be overlooked. 

Communify Action — A Necessity 

The problem of recruiting teachers for small schools is a dif?icutt one 
and should not be regarded solely as the task of the small school admin- 
istrator and board of education. 1 he community has a role to play. 
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Many sin.dl conuiumitics in various parts of the United States have 
prepared l5roc!u)rcs for the purpose of attracrir)^^ industry and busi/iessei» 
to their locality. '1 Iksc brochures describe the community in such a 
maimer as to attract business or industry to locate there, The same ap- 
proach Could be \^sed in small communities to rcvruit ai\d maintain 
good teathin^; staffs. 1'his, of course, imphes tliat tlic community con- 
siders good schools as in)portant as attracting desirable business or in- 
cKistries, 

The st.Kv of Downers Grove, Illinois, (a community in the (Chicago 
suburbs) is a good example of the way a civic orgaiuzation can be of 
assistance to schools in times of need. The schools of Downers Grove 
fou!Kl tfiemselves late one spring with more vacancies for the ensuing 
year than candidates fur positions. 1'hc local Junior Cihambcr of Com- 
merce came into the picture. The officers and members of the Jaycees 
worked with school officials to develop a plan to attract more c]ualified 
(xTSon: el to tiicir school system. It was decided to set aside a day for 
"open I ouse" for teacher candidates in the spring. 'Hie placement offices 
of various teacher education institutions were contacted and interested 
candidates were invited to the community-wide "open house" in 
Downers Grove, To insure a cordial greeting for all, the Jaycees exerted 
the effort necessary to know when each teacher would arrive. If the 
candit ate came by car, his car was parked at the police station. If he 
arrived by train, he was met at the railroad station. Upon arrival, each 
candidate was assigned to a host and hostess, and then taken to a pri- 
vate home for lunch. After lunch, candidates were driven to the school 
to \isit with the superintendent, the professional staff, and the pupils. 
Special efforts were made to have candidates meet store managers and 
v;.rious businessmen of the community. At the end of the day, a banquet 
V as given feu these teacher candidates. The candidates who came from 
« distance and wished to .lay overnight were housed in homes in the 
conununity. When they were ready to leave, diey were taken to the 
train or their cars. The result? As you would suspect. Downers Grove 
had entjugh teachers to teach in their schools the followi/ig year, This 
approach, or modifications of it, is of particular significance to small 
communities. This type of activity is usually simpler to organize i;: small 
communities than in larger or^es, In this particular case, snullness was 
con\'erted iiito an asset. 



'"Rcirn.m. Cuce "Invitarii^n from Douiitrs t5ri»v'j " Future 1^: Novtmbcr 19^1, 
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Businessmen and people of influence in small communities must 
fcalize the importance of good teachers and help such teachers become 
a part of the community rather than be regarded as outsiders who 
are gone on weekends and summers. Teachers don't enjoy being con- 
sidered transients, Communities which take an active interest in the 
recruitmerit and retention of teachers provide a ray of hope. Teachers 
in small communities can be an active part of local clubs and make a 
real part of the local family. The school administrator can sound out the 
interests of teachers and pave the way for their membership in local 
organisations. People will come and people will stay where life ts 
pleasant and one's efforts are appreciated and duly rewarded. 

What Do They Want To Know Aboul Us? 

Let*s face it. Teachers, like everyone else, desire information about 
the teachi/ig situation before they decide finally upon where they would 
like to work. The small school administrator must be prepared to relay 
facts about his school One study reports that teachers desire the foUow- 
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in^i^ kuuls of iiitoniKUion alx>ut tlie school .ukI cnrniiuinity bctori' the 
contract is sipnul: 

1 . I'cTson>il lubits ium approscii by tin totnnuttiity. 

2. Specific d.i^^cs ur grades to W' l.\nght, 

3. 1-xtr.i curruular Assii^jiiiunts. 
A. l:nfv^llmcnt of the school, 

*>, Approxnn.itc nuinhvr of chiKlrcn in class or ^[.uks. 

6. Cost of livini; atu) kujJs of livin^^: acco/ninod.aion^. 

7. Trans j^ortatto:\ facilities in an J out of the cvninuinity. 
H. Salary s<.hcJ\i!c if one exists. 

9, Activities .mJ civic interests in the community, 

10. ( "hiifclics in the community. 

1 1 . Dominant vocational ^uroups in the communit)\ 

\2. Dominant racial and nationality groups in the commimity, 

t \. Recreational opportimities in tlK- community. 

I'l. Niinilxr of teachers in the school. 

n. The sthoo! buiKljni,^ fjcilities, and any unic|ue aJvanta^Qcs of the present 
buildin^^. 

16. Mxjx-ctation rei;arding teachers' time on weekends, 

17. Activities in which the Community expcxts the teacher to particip.Uo. 

18. The number of new teachers who may be in the school. 

19. The community's interest in the school. 

20. The general characteristics of the students. 

21. llie aanx^ and position of the immediate superior iti the school buildifjg.*^ 

It would be well if each siiuill ccinnumity could make a self-analysis to 
sec how attractively it could answer the qucstU)!is posed above. This is 
one of the early steps iti attractin£> personnel to small communities. 

The Sfaff Can Help 

Tiie more experienced teachers in the small school system can play an 
important role in encuurauing new teachers to be a part of the com- 
nnmity. The "hucidy" system works, A teacher with experience in the 
system is appointed as a buddy to cacli new tcaciier. These "older" 
teachers help the new teacher get started and provide him with informa- 
tion al:Hiut the school and the community, help him get acc]uaintecK and 
assist with whatever will be needed to make a satisfactory adjustment, 
Teachers feel freer to talk with other teachers, The buddy system is an 
invaluable device in the orientation of teachers new to the school sys- 
tem. 

'^Hye, Glenn G., and I.ane, Will.ud R. The Sen Tew her Cof^ies to School. Ntw York: 
H.uper .mti Brothers, 1956. p, 121. 
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The school stJll' can tlo other things. They am collect information 
on available housing for teachers in the community. Such information 
can be passed on to newcomers to ihe school system Nvho are looking 
for a desirable place to live. Nfore experienced stafl members can 
organize courtesy committees to write letters of congratuhition and 
welcome after each candidate has been appointed. Tliey can offer to 
meet new staff members upon arrival in the con^munity or conduct then^ 
on a tour of the school, the community area, and to other points of 
interest. These committees can plan and conduct social hours designed 
to assist new staff members in becoming accpainted with each other 
and with other staff members. Very often the local teachers associa- 
tion is active in such affairs. Older staff members can likewise take the 
initiative to help the new sta(f members meet parents and children at 
PTA meetings or other school and community events. 

The teacher shortage which faces the small school administrator can 
be met by forceful action. It has been pointed out that the entire re- 
sources of the community need to be marshalled to meet the situation. 
The local financial resources and whatever state support is forthcoming 
must insure a professiojial salary for teachers. There is no valid reason 
for teachers in small communities with ecjual experience and profes- 
sionat preparation to receive lower salaries than those in larger com- 
munities. GooJ (edchers are as necessary in Sf)iall cowviufiities as in 
liirge comwuNities, Small scliool administrators must be ready with an 
induction program to help new teachers adjust to the commum'ty. Full 
utilization of con^munity resources is necessary, 

The relationship and responsibility of the superintendent and schoul 
board in employing school personnel arc explored in the next portion 
of this chapter. Certain unic]uc problems in small communities are 
presented, It mny be sufficient at this point merely to recognize that 
much of what is done to enlist others* assistance in the job of helping 
new teachers adjust to the community and the school system depends 
upon their initiative and encouragement. 

What Shall We Do? 

"Who's in charge around here?" It's an appropriate question to ask 
administrators and boards of education of small school systems. One 
of the most unique aspects of administration in small schools is the 
relationship that exists between the board of education and its chief 
executive ofltccr — the superintendent of schools. In a small community 
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highly foriiial ichitionships appear uiuK'CCSsary. Ikwti] incmhcrs and the 
superintendent greet each other on the tirst luuuc or nickniune basis. 
Coinnninication is rather easy; if an emergency arises caUing for an 
itntnediate dccisioti, it jusc takes a minute to [Mck up the phone and call 
the businessman downtown or to drive out in the country to se'j the 
farmer. And yet the fact remains that the small school superintendent 
ofteji finds it necessary to cor\su!t with the b<iard before making any 
decision. 

Farmers and small businessmen are frequently not as concerned with 
basic pohcy formation as they arc with the more immediate or more 
pressing probkms. They often seem to run their businesses and farms 
"by ear/* When they serve as school bixml members, they have a 
tendency to carry over the same approach, (x^msequcntly, there may be 
a reluctance on the p^^rt of some boards to put into writing a basic 
statement of policies coiicerning the school system. This tendeiKy has 
caused n^iny small school administrators some very severe problems. 
Basically, a school administrator executes policies which have been de- 
veloped by the board and by the community. If he does not know what 
these policies are, what is left to execute— except perhaps the adminis- 
trator? Without guidelines the superitUendent isn't sure which course 
to steer. He is driven to the safe practice of doing nothing until the 
board can be called. This is hardly the role to be played by a profes- 
sional. What's more, it's an ineflkient way to operate. What assurance 
is there that a hurried decision today is consistent with what was done 
yesterday.^ 

It is not at all uncommon to find boards of education in stiiall com- 
munities usurping the executive function of their superintendent of 
schools. Ofttimes this is done without intent. But the fact remains 
that no one took the time to tliink through what is needed to efficiently 
operate a school system, // ^ hojn/ of cducatiou is to perform the furic- 
t'iO>i of a hgislative hoJ) and a hod) of reitexc, if )uust hjie a set of 
basic policies. With written policy there is a check point at hand. This 
can prevent misunderstanding and mistrust between the board and the 
superintendent. The area of personnel employment can be used as a 
specific illustration. Nfany b(Xirds still enjoy the authority and prestige 
that goes with employing teachers — even without prior recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. Such practice, though it exists in many small 
districts, is generally regarded as most undesirable. The administrator 
is responsible for the activities of the school personnel but, when not 
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given opportiuHty to fea)(n(ncnil, has little voice id their selection, Afost 
undesirable practices can be chai\^ed best tluough the patient education 
of board members. 

Best To Go On Record 

Many times school boards in small coinmmities hesitate to adopt a 
set of policies because of the fear of becomini; inllexible. This feeling 
stems from an inaccurate concept of the nature of policies, it is the 
professional responsibility of the superintendent to aid his board in 
the development of an undcrstatuling of the formulation and operation 
of policies. Many state school bc:>ard associations have been carrying on 
intensive inscrvice education programs for boards of education on 
policy development. Boards of education in small sclux)l systems 
should be urged to join their state school b<Xirds association, 

A policy is a broad general aini» purpose, or objective which the 
board inte/uls to follow, The procedures established should be based on 
policy, A good policy is broad enough to encompass all the isuies out of 
which it arises. The statement of policy is usually a clear-cut, un- 
equivcxal, broad statement which can be used as a criterion in selecting 
possible alternative actions. If properly developed, a set of policies 
can be made flexible and need not be restrictive. Policies can and 
should be reviewed and m(Hlified as conditions change, The function of 
a policy is to insure consistency rather than unnecessarily restrict the 
board. Most authorities recommend that policies be stated in broad 
terms rather than elaborately detailed language. 

The purpose of the policy i^ to outline the general plan by which 
the board of education discharges its responsibilities. This plan 
should clearly defme the UKijor functions of school admitiistration in 
terms of the characteristics and needs of the particular school system. 

The Oklahoma Cooperative Project in Educational Administration in 
conjunction with the Oklahoma Stutc School Boards Association de- 
veloped a clieck list of areas which might be included in a written set 
of policies. This is given below: 

Check fijf of AreoJ— 

Which Might be Included in a Sef of Written Policies 

PRHAMBLE 

A. SratcnKnJ of the purposes of public schools of the district 
I). StatcmcfU of Oic aims ami ohjcx?ivcs of schools 

r. Statement of the ohliiz.uioti of tlic hOvird of educ.Uion for the att.iinmcnt 
of these goals 
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I. BOARD 01' i'DUCATION 

A. Ic^ai sMtus of the ho.in] of education 

B. I'utKtions of the hoard of education 

1. Providing an educitiona! jnogiani 

2. Providin^i: for executive urganization 

3. Appraising the operation of the school system and the educational 
plan 

C. Ort^anization of the tK>ard of education 

1. Legal sessions of the board 

2. Flection of olTicers 

3. JVecjuenc)' of regular and special fncctin^s 
^1 Metliod of conducting business 

5, Rules of order to be used 

6. Method of amending policies 

D. Channels of communication to and from tlie board of education 

H. Hthical conduct of (he board of education and members of the board 

11. SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 

A. Selection and retention 
!. Criteria for selection 

2. Method of selection and appointment 

3. Term of office 

K Salary and travel allowance 
*>. Leave benefits 

6. Professional and public service beyond the local system 

7. Resignation 

8. Retirement 

B. Duties of the superintendent 

1. Relationship between board and the superintendent 

2. Duties and res[x)nsibilities delegated to the superinter.dent by the 
board 

3. Responsibility of superintendent as the educational leader in the 
community 

C. Instaictional program and other school sen'ices 

1. Scope and content of curriculum 

2. Determining teaching methods and materials used and content of 
courses o/Tercd 

3. Provision for curriculum revision 

4. Pupil -teacher ratio 

5. f-ength of school term 

6. Evaluation of the instructional program 

7. Other school services 

IIL OPERATIONAL FINANCE 

A, Annual budget 

1 , Purpose of budget 

2. Preparation of bud get 
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3. Present.Uion Aod .ipprov.d of budget 

I. Administration of budget 
5, Appraisal of budget 

B. Recording ind auditing school accounts 

1 . Purpose and t) \\: oi accounting and auditing 

2. Funds to be audited 

3. lunancial statements and reports 

C, Salaries of sthoo] en^ployccs 
1 . Professional salaries 

1. N^onprofcssion.ii salaries 
3. Wages and contracts 
n. Scho<4 supj^ly management 

1. Standards of specifications for supplies 

2. Selection of supplies 

3. Purchasing and receiving of supplies 
Storage, distribution, and use of supplies 

5. Insurance 

6. Supplies accounting 

E. Management of school property 

1. Planning, acquiring, and maintaining the physical plant and equip- 
menr (Including transportatjon and other scn'ico equipment) 

2. Utilisation of physical plant and equipment 
3- Valuation of school property 

A. Insurance of school property (Including transporc^.tion and other 

special service equipment) 
5- Property accounting 
6. Use of general fund 
y. special levies and sinking fund 

8. Borrowing and interest 

9. Receipt and use of gifts 

IV. PERSONNEL 

A. Professional stalT 

1 , Employment practices of the board of education 

2, Relationship of b<^ard to st.ifT 

3 , Q u a 1 1 fic at io n s of sta tT 

1. Selection and re n tent ion of (he statT 
A<;signn)ent and rcsponsibihty of staff 

6. Leave benefits for scat! 

7. Substitutes 

8. Ethical standards 

9. Inservicc training 

10. Resignation and thsniissal of sfalT 

I I. Retiren-ient 

B. Nonprofessional stall 

1. Employment prachces of the board 

2. Relationship of board to staff 
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3. QiMliiKMiions ot stilF tikinbcfs 
A. Sclextioa and retention of st.uT 

Assipiincnt aiui responsibility of staff 
C\ Leave benefits for statT 

Substitutes 
S. Ethical standards 

Inscrvicc tralnin^i: of statT 
10, Rcsi^na .ion and dismissal of statt 
1 L Retirement of staff 

V. PUPU. PFRSONNfl. 

A. Child accounting activities 

L Basic purposes and plans of child accounting 
2 School census 

B. Administrative problems of pupil 

1 . Providini; for all pupils 

2. Adjustment services 

C. Organization for pupil personnel 

1 Provisions for special service staff 

2. Responsibility of other statf members 

VI. PUBLIC RLLATIONS 

A. Role to be played by personnel 
I . Board of education 

2 Professional personnel 
5. Nonprofessional statf — 

If boards of education developed policies in the areas similar to 
those suggested above, time and cfTort would be conserved in the 
administration of the small school system. Conflicts arising out of 
functions to be pci formed by school supcriiitcndf ats and school boards 
could be minifnizcd. The school administrator should take the initiative 
in urging boards of education to go on recorc' as to what the board 
believes about the school. The relationship between the board ?.nd 
the superintendent of schools should be clearly stated. Many of the 
problems which occur during the school year can be anticipated during 
the time that the board is considering specific policies which might be 
adopted, 

One of the common policy areas regards authority to purchase ma- 
terials for the sch(M>L The school budget is a statement of fiscal policy 
for the year. Without a budget there may be some justification for 
board approval prior to purchase of any item. K there exits a care- 

"Oklahortia Ox^pcritivc Pf^^^:^i]n in Hducationai Administration. VCmUK PrltcUu 
RuUu ^kJ Rej^t4!Mtr^Ks f -r Br.jrjr of fJi4CJUon StjIl'A'ater : Office of Consultant Sen.ice5. 
Oklahoma A M Colle>;e. 1955 ^3 p. 
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fully prepared bud^i^ct luis been formally adopted by tlic tx:fard, 

there is little jiced for checking with the lx\uJ for the purchase of itans 
appro\ed in the budi^ct aiul for whic)) funds have been a!lot\Ucd. 

Another policy of a board might read, "All business concerning the 
schools will be conducted only at Uiard meeting and no individual 
U^ird inemScr shall make any commitmcrU on behalf of the b^iard to 
any member of the community, concerning school matters outside of a 
Ixxird meetitig/' If such a policy wore in effect, it would be possible 
for a board member to urge .my district resident to appear at the board 
meeting to register his suggestion or complaint. It takes the individual 
board member "ofT the hot seat/' Such policies make it easier for 
boards to deal with the variety of public pressures which are almost 
always present, 

The many social gatherings and frequent chance meetings where in- 
dividual board members are in contact with each other in s/nall com- 
munities make it tempting to complete vita! decisions outside of 
regular board meetings, Such informal and accidental sessions do not 
have legal status. More often than not the superintendent is not 
present at the chance gatherings of board members and could easily be 
surprised to leain that school business has been transacted without his 
knowledge. Such activity on the part of the hoards in small communities 
presents many embarassing moments in school administration and 
hinders the establishn^ent of the kind of rapport between boards and 
superintendents that is so essential. 

Some states still require boards of education to visit the schools at 
least once a year to investigate fneth»xts of teachmg and render super- 
vision. Tiiis is no to.iger tlie job of the board in education. It is the 
function of the school administrator. One of the main tasks of the board 
o{ education is to en^ploy a cojupetent school executive. The board 
joins with him in developing policies based on community needs and 
interests. By studying and evaluating the reports of the superintendent 
on the impletncntation of the policies, the bi^ard gains insight into the 
progress of the school. 

Smallness can he an asset in improving superintendent-school board 
relations, The many opportunities tn meet in social groups make it 
easier for eacli to know the other better. Hut written policies arc as 
necessary in a small scho(^l as in a larger one. They can i^iinimi?,e 
misunderstanding in school alTairs, 
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Relations Between the Superintendent and Principal 

There is a tendency in SDinc small setaiol systems to establisli the 
piKsitioii 1)1 principal in aJJitioii to supcriiUetidcnr. Prohleins of rela- 
tiuiisinps and tinutions iniiDediately arisv, U is not hard u> ^ct small 
school administrators to talk alnuit the diiiiculties in i^ettiiit; boards of 
education to dolci^ate to (he superintendent authority commensurate 
with responsibility. Hy their own action*^, however, some small school 
superinteiidents violate the same principles for which they critici/.e 
Ivjardsof education. Often the positicjii of principal in the small school 
system is ilhdelined. The principal may lack the authority and prestige 
necessary to be rcco^^ni/cd as an etfcctive adniinistrator. His status is 
more Hke that of an ollice clerk or disciplinarian, He is principal in 
name only when the superintendent performs the functions which 
should be performed by the princifnil, The superintendent of a small 
school can inhibit the professional i^rowth and development of the 
buildinc jMincipal by interfcrin^i; with fuiklamcntal principabteacher 
relations. 

If the school enrollment is too sinall to justify a second administrative 
position, thcje should be none rather than one that exists in name only, 
in some states the general practice is to place all administrative respon- 
sibility in a single jX)sition. hi such instances, there is no such position 
as building juitKipaL 'I'his single person holds the responsibilities of 
the superintendent for the entire district and the responsibilities of the 
pritKjpal (^f the building. It is felt that the size of system justifies the 
unified position. 

The duties of all athninistrative i^tlicers in the school system should 
be clearly defined. This should be done in terms of board policies so 
that everyone in the school systcfn clearly understands who is resf^on- 
sible for what. If there is need for a buildii^g principal in addition to 
the s'iperiiUe:]L!crit, the!i deleganoii of authority from the superinten- 
dent is a must. Delegation of responsibility without coinmcnsurate 
authority is, of ounse, meaningless. 

There Are O^her Problems 

Other trouble spots could be mentioned, Tlie adequate provision of 
hbrary and instracti<^nal materials sciinol lunch progr;ims, and many 
others are definite realities. Recent yearK^oks of t!ic Department of 
Rural hducation attacked tiie problems in such .ireas as pupil trans- 
portation, teaching in tlie small community, and supervision in rural 
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areas. The iuai\y .iiul diverse .letivitics in a sinatl hIiooI system arc 
bound to create trouble spots. 

The attitude assumed by the atiiniiiistraior is most important. He 
can't allord to be licked by probleins betore lie st.irls hokini; fnr solu< 
tions. His job is one of continuously dealiii^i; witb problems, all of 
which arc imporLint, hut not equally so. The intelligent administrator 
attacks those of major concern. He is able to exercise tlie patience and 
vision ncvessary in their solution. ! le keeps si^chi of p\ds and refuses to 
be sidetracked by those whieh are small and insii;nilicant. 

/// Retrospect: 

"l'li<-' m^ijor trouble spots in small school .ulniinistration are concerned 

with in.uiequatc district or^t^ani^ation, proviilin^i; a comprehensive pro- 
t^rarn of Ciliicat/on, prcxurin^^ and rctairu'ni; high cjuaiily teacliing per- 
sonnel, and .idministr.Uivc relatiot^ships. 

'J'hc cf^araucrjstiLS of satisf.Ktorily orpni^d local school districts should 

bectunn'.on kno\vled^i:e to all small schcxj! adi):)inisf;aiors, 

Small s(.hoc)j adn^inistrators who provide leadership to promote improved 

school distfia <irganti^a(fon arc recopu'zcd as men of considerable pro- 
lessional stature, d'hosi' who impede rc(^rp\ni?ation to (K-rpeluatc un- 
necessary adnimistrati\ c po>ts aie i^uilty of ctmdiitt unbecoming a pro- 
fcsstOfMf person, 

SatiNfactorv district ort:,inization is a most nccessar)' adjunct of the im- 

provt^anent of educational oppsortunities in smalt schools. 

Tfk ts ^vfdence to sliow that reori^ani^cd districls tend to enrich 

elcmcnt.uy .itul secondar)' education program.s, 

The development of methods auii techniques wluch themselves 

to small ^c'roups atui the full developmciU of the potential services of 
the internu-diate unit can help insure a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram in small schools. 

1 he teacher :a a sm.dl school system must be versatile. 

h'ji^ufts on 19^^) birfhs and enrollments foretell ^rcat dillkulty for 

small sthnoJ .uhr^iiiistratofs m tl^^r quest for C(^mpctcnt teaclnn^i: person- 
nel. 

Tfic entire resources of (he cofnmunity tiuist be marshalled to meet the 

ihallcnt^eof the teacher slis^ta^^e in small coi^imuntUcs 

rhe relationships between the v.irioiis menibers of the administrative 

team shoidd be spoiled out in \Mi!t!ii }>oiicy statementr, Tfiis can 
help to n^inimize nusunderstandin^us oi s-. lio docs \vhat in the operation 
of the school, 

The attitude of (he adfnifus( raior is most important in attacking the 

problems confronting small schcx>ls, 
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Where Can I Go for Help? 

A 

JL JLndn' FLON'i) was tlie new siipcrintcrulcnt of 
the Wells riotnnuinity School District. He had been on the job for cue 
weck\ Moviru^ his Lunily to Wells from the Middlewcst was now 
behifid liini. Already the second week of August and he needed to 
give all his attention to gettint; ready for the opening of the new school 
year. After the board meeting hist night he began to wonder whether 
leaving the supcrintendency and state he knew so well was wise after 
all. 

The problems that lay before him in this new position were formid- 
able indeed. Of the total faculty of ten teachers, two vacancies existed 
and little effort had been made to fill them. The school building had 
not been given the kind of summer renovation to which he had been 
accustome 1. Desks in the classroom looked as they did when school was 
let out last spring. To complicate the dilTiculty, the board made it 
plain that iiothing was budgeted for in^proving the appearance of the 
building, Ordering texttv)oks, scfiool supplies, and a host of other 
details were neglected during the few months when the district was 
without a superintendent, 

A car pulled to a stop in front of his home. 1 he driver, a middle 
aged man, waved a hand and smiled broadly as he stepped from the car. 

"I am just on my way back to Rand. How are things conung along?" 
iiK|uired tlie county superintendent. 

"I hardly know what to say or where to start, Dr. Brown. I can't 
help but feel frustrated. I still need two teachers and frankly don't 
know where to start Ic^oking. How can \vc attract teachers? There is 
no housing out here. Teachers must live in Rand and drive the 15 

1.CO IV Hart, District Suptrintrn Jent of SJiools, PonJbani Union E!emcntar/ School, 
Poriii California, prepared the ori>;ioal draft of Chapter 6. 
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miles each d.iv. 'rculuTs arc scarce, and tlu>se available [uefer the city 
aiul tari^er schools/ 

"W VI! help you lioil teachers. The f>hice/)ient sev reMry on the county 
statf is always happy to help in such eases. Coine id tomorrow aiu! meet 
my stalT. It will give yoti ati iJea of the various kwuh of services we are 
able to provide for the local sclux)l districts in the county." 

Is Seeking Aid a Sign of Weakness? 

A traiiievvork for providin^^ an answer to this question can be found 
in the well chosen wvirds w/iich i>pe[i the ['\»re\vord of a previous year- 
book of the Department of Rural Hducatioii: 

"Wherever rural people have been confronted with tasks which 
could not be accom(>lished by individuals acting independently, they 
have devised ways of Ufiiting their efforts. The spirit of sharifig and 
neighborliness contributed to the estab!ishn^et\t of our early schools. 
Moie recently it has helped to bring about improved educational oppor- 
tunities for rural communities through the reorganization of school 

A farmer with a big crop to harvest has a j'^b too big for one man. It 
has long been traditional for rural neighbors ki help each other There 
is no thought of weakness, for tiic very magnitude of the task dictates 
the need for aid. 

Small school administrators need not be ren^ndcd of the complexity 
of modern educaiion, if the point of reference is the child and his 
educational program, there can be no question of the advisability of 
seeking aid, wherever i>vai!ablc, to enricli educational experiences. The 
individual personality of the administrator can complicate the situation. 
The more insecure his personality, the more likely he is to balk at 
inviting outsKlc help to tackle the persistent instructional or strictly 
administrative problems, There often is a show of being rugged in- 
dividualists to hulc insecurity. There seems to be an underlyifig fear 
that consultants may pounce on blind spots and exploit them to the 
detriment of the administrator, Reputable consultants seek to make 
positive contributions atul don't relish negative attacks on individuals. 

To seek aid ifi developing improved educational programs is a sign 
of confidence in one s abilities as well as an indication of an awareness 

'l^awsoa. Howard A, ' Korcwc-rJ." T/^e Communify School and the Initrm^JtAie Unit, 
Yearbook 195 Dcpjrlment of Rural Fducation, Washington, D. C: the Dcpartnu-nt, 
N'ational rjiucation Asstxriation. 1954. p. 5. 
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to the realization the purposes of edt!cativ)ii in small schools. Know- 
ing where to go fur what is tiK* tust step. In yv>ur own back yard may 
be ' acres of diatnonJs/' Organizin^t; local resources into administra- 
tive councils, teacher advisory councils, or .ay advis^uy committees 
frequently perinits free (low of worthwhile ideas from such groups. 
A local FTA can be a most \aluahle asset to the administrator. 

Outside of evciy school district is a veritable Ntorehouse of help. 
J^ome agencies are geared specifically to aid small school districts that 
are not educattonaliy self-suflicicnt. Tliis is bccotning increasingly true 
of the intermediate umc of administration which is dcvel<>pim> more and 
jiiore as a ::>ervicc unit for local districts. The modern state department 
of educati(ui is expanding its personnel to help local districts improve 
educational programs. Cadleges and universities have i long tradition of 
jHoviding consultant services to l<5cal districts. State and national pro- 
fessional organizations have more specialized services available to pro- 
fessional personnel of sch.oo! districts, 

'I'hi; job of administration in the small coinnuinity school has all of 
the as{:ects and all the cliar.uteristics of administration in larger school 
systems. Within the school system the administrator can easily be- 
come frustrated by tlie absence of assistance, the seeming lack of re- 
sources, the s^jrcity of tools to work with, and even the feeling that 
there is nu one who really understands his job or his problems with 
whom he can talk. When any administrator funis himself "hemmed in" 
in this fashion, even perhaps in small degree, one of his first concerns 
siiould be that of taking soutulings as to where certain kinds of help 
are available to hinv -often only for the asking. The purpose of tliis 
chapter is to briefly discuss a few of the sources of help which are 
available for nearly every administrator. 

A Visit to the County Office 

Let*s pick up the story of Andy ['loyd. As the new superinten<!ent at 
Wells, he Inid discovered that he had what he cot\sidered real prob- 
lems. And he was now in a state stnuige to him. He had to make new 
contacts and discover all over again how a school superintendent in this 
state gets tilings accomplislied. The coi.iuy superintendent had not 
seenR'd the least bit disturbed when he was told about the teacher 
vacancies. He merely had invited him up to the county office ^: ith an 
offer to help. He was pleasant enough, riot tlie least bit of .lous, and 
certainly there was no harm m exploring this jM)Ssibih>y. 
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So the next tnorning fourul Aiuly wt the county court house. He was 
greeted cordially by a receptionist who directed him to the superin- 
tendent's oftice, Superintendent Rrown rose to welcome him. 

"How're you, ^(r, Iloyd? Ciood to sec you once attain. Ixt's go out 
and meet the staff. It's never too sot)n to get to know your way around 
here." 

They entered a glasscd-in cubicle in tlie outer oflice, 

"This is Mr. Johns, the head of our business otlkc;' said County 
Superintendent [irown. "Anything new in your department today, R. J. ? 
Anything exciting?" 

The young man stuiled. "Just a routine day, Boss. We re busy right 
now getting the teachers" registers, cafeteria lx)oks, transportation 
bcx)ks, report cards, district warrants, transfer of attendance sheets, 
contract forms and the like out to the districts. The girls are posting the 
last of the July warrants and rnailing them to the districts today, 
nie Board from West i:nd is coming in sometime texlay. They want us 
to help them prepare a request for a change of boundaries." 

"Change of boundaries? What arc they after, a part of Bell Dis- 
trict's oil?" 

"Yes sir. 1"hat*s exactly what they want. They have six hundred 
youngsters out there and a very low assessed valuation. Bell District 
has nearly a million dollars per child in assessed valuation. That doesn't 
seem right to ^X'est I:nd, and I must say they do seem to have a good 
case/' 

"1 wish it were that simple. Wc can help them plan their request and 
conduct the election. The rest is up to the voters. Cuess it will take a 
little salesmanship to put it over. Any time you ask one district to give 
you some of their wealth, you arc bound to be in for an argument. 
How about that Whitefield Union. R. J,? Have you been out to see 
the boards of the three districts yet ?" 

"Yes sir, I have, and we have had some interesting community meet- 
ings in each of these little districts. The opposition has pretty well died 
down. Some of the folks think that the old school is good enough, 
'lliey know it s •;jnall, aim] they know it s hanl to get good teachers and 
harder yet to get enough nioney to run a goexl school, There's a lot of 
sentiment involved and reason isn't always effective." 

"But you think they are ready for the election?" 

"Yes, they are ready. You see, they have come to an agreement as to 
the location of the new school, the size, tfie transportation involved, 
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and tlie method of selecting fcpresentation on the new consolidated 
board. The advantages to the children sccin to far outweigh the argu- 
ments against it. It has a very good chance of passing/' 

Mr. Floyd listened intently as these two men continued discussing 
prt)blenis tliat iie felt might someday he his own coi\ccrn. 

"I iiopo it does pass because the new school would offer so much 
more. No sense to organizing larger units just for the sake of size. 
If the new school won't give a better and ricjier educational program 
than the children had in the small school, then I'd say stay with the 
small hxal school." 

"Well, Boss, th.it's alx)ut the way the folks out there feel, too. If 
the election carries, the folks will see to it that the new board will 
provide the services they watit." 

"*l'hat"s fine, K. J. Will you have time to help Mr. Floyd with his 
problem after while? He is going to need some aid from the County 
Service FLuid to help out over there in his district. He has a definite 
and immediate craergcncy, I d say." 

Certainly, I think we could arrange a time, perhaps early next week, 
when I could visit Wells District to go over some of the specific needs. 

The county superintendent took Mr. Floyd through the business 
oHice, where girls were busy at bookkeeping mvichines, adding ma- 
chines, comptotneters, typew ritcrs, mimeographs, and duplicators. 




Things were happening in this school office* 
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'"lllis looks like bi^ husiiuss/' Mr. I'loyd cnniinctitcd, as his eyes 
took in the activities alx)ut Uhu. 

"Vcs sir, this is hi^^; business, Vi^ know we process the warrants for 
more rlum thirty-unc distrias. \\\^ keep l\>nks on al! expcmtiturcs and 
receipts tor each district and (uir adnu'nistrative consultants are avail- 
able to help then) make tJieir annual huut^ct. TJiey go out to the schools, 
attend the board ineetint;s .uid atlvise them on problems concerned with 
tinatKc, buildini^s programs, supply lists, transportation, S^umdary 
chani;es, consolidations, insurance, school board policy and al/nost any- 
thin^^ you can think of along the hues of adniinistr;Uion. We have had 
the best kind of cooperation from our adinimstrators nnd our lx)ards. 
The county-wide dinner meetings help put across the program. W^e 
have members from every board at these nicetitigs and discuss such 
topics as salary schedules, tax rates, curricuKun olTcrings, buildings, 
transportation, personnel. Aside from that, the fellowship is worth 
tl^e effort. " 

"While you're here, W(uild you sign these, please?" A youtig lady 
was addressing Superuitendetit Hrovvn. 

"Just a few fetjuisitiotis for text Ixioks that came in from two of the 
districts today. You'll w.int to get ac<.]uainted w'ith our cooperative 
purchasifig progr.im. I'his is strictly a voUmtar)' set-up, just as most 
of oiir sitvkcs are; but for some things that nce<i to be purchased every 
district in the cvuinty is in\otved. We merely act as the purchasitig 
agent. Tor text bo(^ks, library books, scht)ol furniture, paper products of 
ail kinds, and ju:>c ab<Uit ;mything else you c\ui imagine, we pool our 
orders and buy in one big lot. St)me of the thii^gs we are able to buy 
by the car load, 'h'ou d be surprised how much money the districts can 
save tJirough quantity (>t/rt'hasing. It gives them a chartce to put a 
little more into teacher sahiries and inservice programs. We have some 
very ititeresting figures on wliat we were able to save on the twelve 
school buses we bought last spring. 1 think some of the district boards 
appreciate tins service more than any other thing we do. 

"But let's go in here and meet the rest of the gang," atid the super- 
intendent led hun down a jiarrow hall cnnnecting the twi> clusters of 
offices . 

"Wait! What's tlus^ ' Mr. Tloyd's exclamation came as he saw a 
young lady in a small alcove at a machine that fron^ all appearances was 
new to him. 
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"Oil. tluU's part ot our (l'^uw^ JcparUnciU. Miss (iray, this is Mr. 
Floytl, [lew supcrtiUciulciit of" Wells District." The two ackiu>\vlcJgcd 
the introJuetioi}. " Tell him A\n\i your testit^i: proi^ram, Miss Ciray." 

"It's nice of ^'ou to \ jsit lis, Ml , I'loyJ. Dr. Wun is ui clhui;e of our 
testiiii; anJ i^uiJaiKc Je|\ntfnein W'e furnish staiularJizeci tests to all 
of our schools When asked, \vc help plan the schuols tcstin^^ pro- 
gram. Dr. \\)\)r i;oes to the sdiools on call and i^ives iiuli\ idual tests to 
special cases. He and Dr. Nfuore work to^ethe^ in the field of conn- 
selling. Dr. Moore has organized the held <:linic for the study of 
maladjusted children in both the ekmentary and the high schools. He 
util i/es tile ser\ [ces of the ^.ioctors. nurses, parents, school personticl, 
probation officers, attendance supervisors and anyone he finds that has 
a contribution to make in these case studies. 

"My job is [o o[>erate this inaclnue which tallies the score, indicates 
the achievenietu ratings the 1, Q,, I:. Q., grade placement, etc, This 
service saves teachers a h)t of tiine which they used to spend scoring 
tests and computing placenunts, It s much faster than hand scoring, 
'l lie test provides guidance, [^tacement, and other data for principals and 
teachers, In most of the smaller schools like Wells, our consultants go 
directly to the sc1k)oIs and helji the teachers iiUerpret and plan how 
best to utilize test results/' 

"riiat should be c|uite a help in [>lanmng our work out at Wells. 
W^e'll certainly take advantage i^f your services. Miss Gray. Maybe I 
can meet Dr. Poor before I leave." 

Superintendent Brown w as moving on now, stopping ?o talk with an 
athletic looking young man who had just esncrged fro; <.s(\]<' 

"^'ou"re wanted on the [>hone. Dr. Brown," 

"Thatiks, Jim, I'll take it here, I want you to meet Mr. Floyd, the 
new supermtendent at Wells, ^'ou two talk w}iile I take this call," 

I he two had exchanged grcehngs and were well into the topic of 
audit>Aisual aids wheii Mr. Bn>w i^ returned, 

"That was Lake tailing in iov some sight-saving material, They are a 
small rural district (uit in the Northwest part of the county. Have a 
few migrant fatnilies coming in there tiow. One fanuly has a daughter 
who is almost blind. We have sotne sight-saving materials for hxin to 
small schools ior just such cases. Ntrs. Nichols, om special e lucation 
consultant, helps in any way she win. It's a shame we can't do more. 
Through our county-wide sight and hearing check-up we find many 
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cases that need iiiiineJiatc attention, Our H'A groups buy clo/cns of 
pairs of glasses every year. Most parents appreciate tlii.s service and 
take their children to family dni^tors and specialists as si>on as they 
are advised ot their difiiculcies. It'^ surprising h(»vv inan\ childrcii's 
Jiafkhcaps escajK- tlje attctitton of parents until disa)vered in the 
schools/' 

"Jim. will you show Mr. I'loyd througli tfte audio visual tlepartnutit 
and tell him a little .ihout your progr.im ? ' 

'I hey e/Uered a bungalow that had been C(Ui\etted into an audicvvisual 
center. The stgn over the entrance read: "Instructional Materials 
Library." Inside, they wound their way tlirougli ro(Mii after room, 
acknowleiiging friendly greetings and glances. 

"This place is a little cluttered right now," Jim apologized. "We 
have new matenals coming in and orders arc being tilled for the fust 
week of school, There are liundred:; of films, iilin strips, slides and 
Hats, but we need a lot mure. We iiave film and slide projectors, and 
We also have portable generators for the mountain schools which do 
not liavc electricity. luicii teacher is provided witli a catalogue of all 
materials. This cataloi;ue is kept up 'o date by h^ose leaf suppleiiiental 
lists [provided each semester. Dtstribution aiul supervision in this field 
are our twD big pri)blems i^ow, but wx w ilt whip thervi in tinu\ 

' I ree repair ser\ ice of audio visual etjuipmcnt is available to all dis- 
tricts. Projectors, [phonographs, microphones, caliphones, and loud 
speaker systems are all repaired n^rely for the cost of new parts. This 
service, we feel, is essential to the full and satisfactory use of tlie ma- 
terials we circulate. I:ach (listrict pays for this service on a graduated 
scale accordii^g to the si/e of the school. 

"Mrs, lain and her helpers over there/' he pointed to an attractive 
gray-hairetl Luly and three young people, "check and repair all fdins 
as they come b.ick tioiii the schoc^ls and package and ship orders as they 
come to us. It's a busy def\irtment and one that is grcnving rapidly. Tiic 
CJUinty superintendent s office pays the rent on the building, buys all 
office and transportation equipment and pays all salaries o( the em- 
ployees of the deparrmem The contributions from the districts pay for 
all etjuipnient and materials. Hy sharing the costs this way the districts 
are getting pretty gooj ser\ice at a fnininium cost," 

Jim h)oked at his wadli, "( think," he said, "we'd better get back to 
the ollice or the boss will think we have forgotten him." 
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Dr. BrONvn was on il:v phone as ihcy eatercJ the oflicc. He looked 
up, smiled, and motioned thcni to chairs. He fuiisliccl his call and 
joined thenv 

'Well, he let you o!l uisy, Mr. Tloyd. Jirn is no c\isy man to ^et away 
from when he ^qcts started on that pet project of his." 

"He certainly has stMnethinq tu be proud of, I'd say. I iiave iievcr 
seen a visual-aids program like the one you have here," 

"Well, we all take some pride in what we have been able to accom- 
plish in the few years since we started this program." 

"Now, J would like to have you meet sc^nu' of our supervisory staff." 

'I'hey efUered one of the oiltces, Fred Zane, a sI;ort, sciuarc-shouldered 
man rose to greet tiiem. Dr, Brown greeted him and introduced the 
two men. 

"How alx)ut a brief run-down on your set-up, Fred?" 

"I've been hearing about you, M:. Floyd. The boss has brought us 
word of your problems and has t(^!d us of the fine work you did back in 
the Middlewest. We are sure gLid to welcome you to the county, and 
you can be sure we'll work with you in any way we can. 

"Now, if you will just have a chair, I'll brief you on the consultant 
services. As you may ha\e noticed, there are several on our staff. We 
have general consultatus who each serve a specific group of schools. 
There will be one assigned to your area. She will visit your school on 
schedule, once every two weeks. She'll plan her visits with you and 
will work under your direction in your sdiool. She can assist individual 
teachers, meet faculty grouj^s, an^l arrange for any of the special con- 
sultants to a~)me to yovir school, If you find that you or your teachers 
wouki like t<^ organize a workshop or series of workshops, she will help 
you plan them and set them up if you like, If you want a psychologist, 
attendatice coordinattK, special services coordinator, health and physical 
educatiofi coordinator, a consultant in art, music, science, mathematics, 
reading, kindergarten, agriculture or any of the other specialists we have 
on our stalt. she will arrange for their services. She will actually 
be in a position to serve as your direct link with the county ollice. 

' N(nv, we also have a professional library stocked with fine material 
for the administrators and teachers. You are free to use it as yon 
wish. We ha\e a placement service, too, that you will find most helpful. 
If vou list vnur vacancies when they occur, we will inform you of avail- 
able candidates. Credentials of |uospc\tive teachers are on file here 
for your convenience, Interviews can be arranged here or at your 
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school. \Vc know our schools well uiid can [lelp a great deal in guiding 
applicants to communities where we feel certain they wilt be able to 
do their best work." 

' This has been most interesting, Fred. We'd like to stay and chat 
longer, but I want Mr. Floyd to meet sotne of the other folks. We'll 
sec you later. 

"Over here are the speech correction people." Dr. Hrown was again 
leading hi»n across the loutige. 
''Good morning, Miss Finney!" 

"Good morning, Dr. Brown, Won't you have a chair?" 

"No thatiks, just dropped in to introiluce Mr. Floyd iicre from the 
Wells School. 7 hey have contracted for the speech service out there and 
thojg})t he'd like to meet whoever has that area." 

"Well sir, that's fme, It just so happens that I'll have those schools 
this year> and Til be happy to talk with him about the work. You see, 
there are several of us in this department. We work under contracts 
with local districts. The comity oiTice employs us and the areas served 
are plantied here to mininu^e tlic travel time from school to school. We 
usually spend a half day each week in each of the schools. Some schools 
hire us for two or three half days a week, depending on the need. At 
the school we work under the direction of the principal. Dr. Wedville 
of the State Department of Fducation is helping plan our program. He 
also holds classes for teachers from all over the county. You and your 
teachers will certainly be welcome. The program is now a must in 
almost every district. Interestingly enough, our small schools were 
the pioneers in this idea of shared services, and speech correction was 
one of the first. 71ic need is surprising indeed. Ml be lookmg forward 
to working with you/' 

'We'll be happy to have you with us. Miss Finney, and thanks for 
taking time to tell lue aUuit the work. These shared services arc new to 
me, but the idcd sotKufs irnc." 

"I think, Mr. Floyd, we'll just say hello' to the rest of these people 
and not stop io chat as you ha\'e a lot to do today." 

And so tiiey went iro/n ofhce to ortice, meeting conscdtants, co- 
ordinators, psychologists, special services people, secretaries, Ux>k- 
keepers, and clerks. 

"I think I'd hke to visit the hhrary if you don t /nind," said Mr. Floyd. 

"Sure tl)ing, it's just across the street." 
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Together thuy entered the librarian's ollice. Miss Wilbur. I'd like 
you to meet Mr. Vloyd, superintendent of the Wetls School, Have you a 
few minutes to talk to him r"" 

"That I have, sit right down. sir. W'e wisti we could have a visit 
from every principal in the county," 

"If yt)u don't mind, I II leave you here and hike back to the office. I'm 
expectiiii^ a visit fioiu Dr, lV)wser of the Public Health Department. 
We have to iron out problems related to giving inoculations in the 
schools. The weekly visit of the Public Health Nurses to our small 
schools is a hne service. They help us give treatment to crippled children 
and help iti placing luuidicappcd children in special classes and» itt 
some cases, into state schools. So you see, I can't miss this appointment. 
Come back to the olFice when you're through here, Mr. Floyd." 

Miss W^ilbur explained the county library's part in the school pro- 
gram. She told him how each school pays a fee to the library for the 
services of the school department. "The county library provides sup- 
plementary and professional books appro\ed by the (a')unty I^:)ard of 
Fducatiori for use in the scliools. A mobile unit visits all of the schools 
ab<:Mit four times a year with samples of books available. The teachers 
in the small isolated schools really appreciate this service. We take 
orders and deliver tlie books to the school:, and pick them up when the 
teacher is through with them. ' 

"1 like tiiis arrangement. I have read of sinular plans in other states. 
In scune states t!ie county superintendent furnishes this service and in 
others a central service organii^ation has been set up within tlie frame- 
work of the sclKuds to provide these and other services- Tike your 
shared services. Vou h.ive been most kind, Miss Wilbur, and I surely 
thank you." 

"C'ome bjck and see us again anytime," 

Mr. Floyd felt that he Iiad never before been s^') much a part of a 
team, F\eryone seemed to be interested I in Ins problems and anxious to 
help, It was a good feeling. His previous experience had not prepared 
]u[n for what lie had found, an^l his enthusiasm sliowcd as he re-entered 
the county superintendent's (^flice, 

"Mr. Hrown. can I bother you once more.' I wonder if someone here 
can help me imd out about these new teachers I rteed.''" 

" Si: re. we can. Sit right dowfi Til bu// Nfrs Ciilnvue. Slie's in 
charge of the credentials dwd placejnent oflice. She helps teachers find 
ji)bs and iielps administr.Uors find teachers. Fitting the person to the 
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job is an i/iipDrtant dspat of licr services. She ktu)\vs (lie sehools and 
the kind of people wlio will be most likely to succeed iu each of them. 
We like to help b^>th parties, teacher and district. Most of the districts 
have found that tins service saves a lot of tinie atui effort, 

"Mrs. (Jihiiorc, t\us is Mr. t-loul. Have you had tm.e to arrange 
some interviews for him?" 

''Yes, I have, Dr. Ikown, and tliere are two teachers w.iitint; to see 
him in my office rii;l\t now. " 

TnriHrig to Mr. Floyd, she contniuui, ' Td hke to make a sii^i^qcstion 
about these candidates befnre you interview them. Miss Breen is new 
to the county. She has had three years of experience in small rural 
schools in Wyoniini^. She has good recotntnendations and, as you will 
see, siie has a nice personality. Her papers look good. She likes rural 
schools and would probably be happy at Wells. Mrs. Blake has about 
fifteen ;,cars experience in both rural ai\d urban schools. She was vmi^ 
happy in her last scliooh The [principal says she is a good classnx^m 
teaclier, but that she prefers to work alone, 

"There is also a young man living in your commumty who has papers 
on file here. He works for [us father on their ranch. He has never 
taught. His father is very active m local politics and in tlie past has been 
inclined to stir up trouble. 1 don't know tliis young jnan j^ersonally, but 
you might wish to itujuire arom^d aU>ut him, If you like, 1 will give 
you his papers, 

"That s about the list. Mr, Moyd. After you talk to tiicm, let me 
know if yi>Lt want nie to line up any others for you, Gmx] picking!" 

"Thank you, xMrs. (iilmore. It was good of you to do all of this 
for me. That's a real service to a fellow in n^y positic^n, and I do 
appreciate it/' 

"That's just f\irt of n^y job here, arul yt)u"re ccrtai/ily welcome to call 
on us. 'n^c credentials are al! in order lor these peoj")le, and they have 
been advisetl as to the requircfncnts and procedures for renewals." 

Mr. i"l{n'd dropped back by t!ie olficc to thank the superintendent for 
his courtesies and found hun and the business consultant in conference. 

"Wc were just talking ab(uit you. and R. J. is plannmg t^) tirivc over 
to your school the hrst (^f the week to go over your budget w ith you 
and check your huilchftg maintenance needs, After tfie preliminaries, 
we'll do wliat w e can to lielp you," 

''That's fine, sir. We will look forward to his visit. Tljanks a lot." 
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The Intormodiafo Unit — A Source of Help 

Tlic iiUcrmcdiatc unit is one of the most prDMiisini; sources of hel|) 
for every small scliOi)l system, Admittedly, the services Andy V\o)\l 
fouiul in his visit to the conjUy intermediate oi1ke is not what nK)St small 
school admirustrators w^nild lind by a comparable visit. Bui neither 
is Andy's visit entirely romaiKX\ Programs of shared services such as 
descr/bcd do exist. Arid more are beifii; devetopetl. The point that 
sh(Mitd be recognized is that f/je poief/dj/ for sl.Kirvd H'ttice.< vxi,Us in 
eier) Mjlc, And there is no state that is without need for cooperative 
effort, 

The ifiterinediate administrative unit, the office of the county super- 
intendent of -Jiools in most states, is an old oRice. In some states it 
was establishi I by the staters original constitution. It began as an 
arm of the state to provide general administrative supervision for the 
scliool districts \\\ the county or comparable area served. It began at a 
time wfien most school districts did not have, or even sec aay need for, 
a professional administrator of their own. (And indeed these inter- 
mediate superintendents were seldom professional administrators as 
conceived today.) The establislnnent of intermediate units preceded the 
general availability of secondary education programs, and even today 
in some states tliese offices concern themselves only with "rural ele- 
mentary education," 'I'hey preceded the great social and economic 
changes that have taken phice in this c<rantry. They preceded scliool 
district reorganizatiiMi, the transportation of |Mipi!s, and virtually every 
aspect of what is now included in a rnoderri educational program. In 
many instances they gave leadership that helf^ed educational intiovations 
to be adopted; in aiany others they resisted what has or will prove to be 
inevitable. 

The formal structuio of intertnediate units, the constitutional and 
legislative prestrintions, have made it mosl dilTicult to change and adapt 
as conditions have changed. In many states tlie olTice is still a political 
one, the superintendent need not have any professional admiriistrativc 
preparation or competence^ and the absence of financial support for 
salaries or assistance is such as to virtually guarantee inelTectiveness. 
The intermediate unit as it now exists in many places is obsolete. But 
Ufjt /(uut i t uji), What is needed is a new- model to replace that now 
so out-of-date, 

A furtlier complication to intertncdiaU^ uiut effectiveness (or lack of 
it) is that until the past decade it was gi\en very little attention, The 
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great clforts which were [nit into the reorganization of locn! districts 
paid virtually no attctuuxi to the cxisring ititcrnu'duUc unit, except as 
intermediate leaderslup oatld assist mi its accoinphshment. As re- 
or^ijaniiatiofi )jas been acco/uph'shed. the 'Yunctions" and "(iuties" of 
tlie interinediale oifjce became even ^nore (^Ksolete. hi a few ir^stances 
the office has been aUMished. In a few others it hangs on making little 
real contributicuv But in others there has developed a new vision of 
service to districts and sulhcicnt leadership to make such services a 
reality. Andy Floyd was fortunate to find sucli a situation in liis county. 

linough is now knowi^ al>out the rev)rgani/ation of local districts and 
the reorganisation of intermediate units -iiow they should be struc- 
tured, financed and staffed—that it is possible to conclude that every 
school iiistriit, rc^urJless of its size or loCiitio>i, cau haw access to a 
Cfffiipnhinuie fn'o^f\{}n of eif/wafiof/jl opportunities. This possibility 
is relatively new. It is as yet far from a reality. But it uitl come, And 
its coIni^lg can be hasteneu substantially as al! school administrators, 
both in large and snvill schiX)! systems, discover the potential of shared 
service programs and work with other groups interested in establishing 
sound intermediate units capable of meeting today's needs, Even as 
now constituted, the internutiiate unit can be a source of substantial 
help for most small school administrators. In most states it is certainly 
a first place to look for counsel and assistance. 

The State Education Department 

education is a functuMi of each state, and the state education ciepart- 
n)cnt has more than a casual interest in the successful and effective 
operation of all the schools. It is t!ie respcjnsible agency of the state 
government. It is far more than a phicc to file annual reports. 

At one tiuK' in the developnu'nt of state education departments, an 
attempt was made to supervise instruction in local schools through son)C 
kind of " state supervisor/' It was believed that an annual half-day visit 
in each small school could reveal the strengths and weaknesses of tlie 
staff and the school. Fortunately nK)st state departments have become 
aware that hurried "supervisiini" or "inspection" of each local school 
accomplishes little other than the dissipation of state department staff 
strength. 

The modern state department of education depends nM:)re up<Mi leader- 
ship and consultative service tlhui upon inspection, Horace iMann tried 
to make the iNfassachusetts State Department of Education a service 
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agency ipnrc tlum KM) yens .ti;i>. State sorvircs chaii^i^e slowly, but in 
recent years in many of oar states some of ttie best, most easily available, 
ami nu^st used professioiuil assistance for administrators has been found 
in state education def^trtuunrs. This leanuviKk of state consultants 
and Kical <l!^trict aiul intcrnKHluite unit administrators has replaced the 
stereotyped inspector of the state a^t^cncy. 

Many state departments liave organized dc[>artmcnts through which 
C(M\suU*itive services are available for school building planning, cui- 
ricuium J^evelopinent at Unh elementary a^.d secondary levels, bndgetitig 
anil finance, school district reorganization, transportation, and many 
other areas of special loncern to every administrator. There are more 
protess((Mial [ursonnel employed in state education departuK^nts at 
tlje present time than at any time in their history. So, too, is their level 
of competence tc^ provide genuine assistance higher than ever before. 
1'hese resources are on call to all They are available to every small 
school adminisirator, lie should be aware of the resources that are 
available and how they can be obtained. Modern state education depart- 
nu'nts have become primarily service agencies for schools. 

And Then There Are Other Sources 

1 here are niaiiy pe^jple and groups in every state and in nearly every 
cn[niuuinty. large or si^iall, interested in go^J schools and good educa- 
tion, hath has sonxthing to C(>ntribute if tlie way is made easy and if 
it is generally known that contnbutiotis are welcomed. Where the 
sthonl has eiuouraged the constructive efforts of its M'A, mothers 
club, parent study gnnip, library association, and others which may be 
orgam/rd m any given cominunity, administrators have found sub- 
stantial assist. nice available. Most small comnnmities have access to 
othvr agiiuies tlie county agricultural or home demonstration agent, 
the [Hiblic health service, the law enforcement agency of either the 
locahty or coufuy, the local clergy, afkl ntany others. 7'here are few 
small i^ommumties which do not have ol their own, or have access to, a 
variety of specialized professional or semi-professional pers(^nnel. Not 
all will know liow they can best contribute. They can be helped, Rut 
ex'en preceding this must be a realization on the part of the adftMuis- 
trator that these people have restnirces and interests which are corn- 
plctelv in liarn^ony with the objectives of the school. 

Outside of n^ost local areas ,ife other resources, and some of these 
have a spcxial interest in the educational programs and administra- 
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tioriof $t\\i\\l schools. The r'.5lc of a)lle^cs und universities, lx)th public 
and private, is iliustriUive. Their contribution to education does not 
stop with the graduation of tlic professionally prepared teacher or 
administrator. The professorial stalls of colleges and universities 
have a long tradition of giving consultative help and services to schools 
and administrators. The types of specialized help available through 
bureaus of research and held services are numerous indeed. livery small 
community school administrator would probably do well to know what 
is available and what needs to be done to use it to advantai^e. 

Still another source of assistance that perhaps few realize is as near 
at hand as a letter cir card is the professional association, State and 
national professional organisations exist to serve members of the pro- 
fession. iMany state eduction associations have research staffs who 
can supply teachers and administrators with pertinent information on 
many topics. The National Hducation Association through its Research 
Division or through its many specialized interests dep;:rtments is a 
ready source of information and help. Need some data, a bibliography, 
some suggestions on how to do something that puzzles you, a source of 
help.^ Want to know if anyone has had some surcessful experience with 
a certain type of project? Have a question on finance, district reorgani- 
zation, transportation, instruction, supervision, audio-visual ecjuipn^ent, 
salary schedules, leave policies, science equipment, public relations, 
or something else? Hver try a i^^tter to the NHA? Professional associa- 
tions are entirely service organizations and are a source of help often 
overlooked by small school administrators. 

To Have Eyes and To See 

As it was said long ag(\ it is possible to have eyes, yet see not. This 
peculiar kind of phobia can impede the progress of the school in the 
small community and the administrator. If the " blinchiess" is traceable 
to lack of information about where one cati go for help, it can quickly 
be overcome. Resources and potential resources are ever)n,vhcrc. And 
seeking help is a sign of strength. 

/; RtlrospiCt: 

Small schools usually lack tliL- pupil cnrollincrUs to be educationally self- 

sulTicicnt. They must have helfs to insure a inoJtrn pr(>grafn of iclucation, 

The stron^k^ and the secure s<.hool administrators recognize their need 

for hcl}T in the iinprovtnuia of <.ducaUon and actively seek it. 
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The iiitcriiuxlLUt' ^idininistr.uive uiut is fast dcN\^lopin^ into .in .\^i;ciKy 
sjxvi(icAlly vitNigiKvl to serve loc.U districts, IIk" Lxluc.UionAl programs 
of sniall sctiooU Uaw thv most to l;.uii; ai\d adniiiiistratofs cm liclp 
spcc\i the iit'vclopdicnt. 

Ihsj nuxlera state cJucatuMi ticp^irtiucnt li.is r<.'pla(.cd iIk- ii^spcxtor witli 
tlic consuhant who can help in many ways. 

I.cKal resources for attacking educational prohlern.s should not be over- 
looked. 

A fid don't forget (he more spev" i ah /.ed ser sices of colleges ami uriiver- 
sities aiu! those of our state nnd national [professional organizations. 
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The Challenge in 

Small Community Schools 

T 

ini; typical school ;ulininistrator in the United 
States works in a sniidl twelvo-graJe school Jistrict. He can be dis- 
tinguished from Jnost snperiiUcndcnts in larger school districts by his 
direct involvement in all phnses of administration. Central oHke stall 
members - directors, coordinntors, or considtants— are seldom found in 
small school situations. The small school administrator must perform 
the functions assigned to assistants as well as those fxecuted by tin- 
superintendent of a huge system. In many instances he is the building 
principal as well as school district superintendent. He is not once or 
twice removed from where policies are put into effect. School problems 
reach his desk with little delay. The news of trouble in the system hits 
him almost the moment it occurs. His closeness to all that goes on wuthin 
the school system puts lurn right on the fating line every day. 

Standing close to it all can be a tremendous advantage. The organiza- 
tional framework needed for elhcient administration can be simpler 
under such conditions. Formal advisory committees, steering conv 
mittees, administrative councils, and the like are part^ of machinery 
naessary in large scliO(^l situations. They can be replaced in small 
sch(H')ls by the informaUty of frecjuent contacts and ease of reaching 
any stalt member by a short walk down the corridor. The many facc4o- 
facc co/itacts make commujiication a relatively sj.mplc ma^ -^r. 

Informality is part and parcel of the way of life in small communities. 
Things get accomplished in small communities without elalx^rote cere- 
mony or complicated machinery. The school located in the small com- 

S. j Knci't%ich, A, (Xtjtc Pi<»fcs>i>f tif rJiu,Ui<in, State I'nistrsjty of loua, low;^ City, 
an>i iMit(.»r of tlic "N'Ldrk'ok, prcjvircd the or'j'insl .if3ft (^f Clumpier 7. 
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tnunity can utilize this approach in ^otul adva^ra^^c, Hut this is not to 
imply that ru) foruial structuruii; is necessary in the aJininistration of 
the small coniniunity schools, There is no single pattern, however, 
which can be applied to all scln)ol systems. It is neither [xissible nor 
tiesivahle to clupliuite in sn\all comnnmity school districts the adminis- 
trative organisation of tlie large distiict, T/jc structure (let t/opeJ 
shotihl he hju J the purpaies to he uchlet ed. Due weight must be 
given to the resources available and tlie social setting of the adminis- 
trative function, informality can be carried to the extreme where lack 
of a systctnatic ap[Htiach will result in disorganized effort and un- 
coordinated attacks on school problems. 

"Adminisfrlvia'' 

Di-'cct [>articipation can degenerate to tlie point where the superin- 
tendent stands beside the janitor ready to hand Iiim tools as the radiator 
is being repaired, Tliere is a danger of applying a too literal transla- 
tion to the old adage wWieh states that "if you want a job done right, 
yt)u'd better do it yourself." Trying to do every little thing could mean 
neglecting the big or important things. 

A certain amount of detail work is required in every position. One of 
the occupational hazards in administration, however, is getting Jost in 
tlie welter of administrative detail, The word "administrivia" was 
coined to describe the trivial details which can consume so much of the 
administrator's tiiiie. Leadership responsibilities suffer from neglect 
when people get entangled in the web of administrivia. This docs not 
mean that details are unin^portant atid should be iieglectcd. They arc 
importaiU and demand attention. The point o( it all is that administra- 
tors should not let "de tail" wag "de dog/' 

Is there a way out of tlie dilemma? There is a need for organization 
to reduce detail work to a most elhcient routine, Delegation of authority 
to teachers and non-certificated workers is necessary if the details en- 
countered in everyday adniinistration are to be executed properly. The 
ease of C(nnmut\ication makes it possible for the small school adminis- 
trator t(^ tielegate the authority necessary to accomplish the details 
while at the same time keeping an accurate "feel" of the school system. 
Part of the pn)blem of becoming a leader is realizing the need for 
delegation of authority arui doing so without losing the "pulse/' 
z\ctually tliis is more a test of the skill of an admiriistrator than a 
dilemma. 
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Keeping In Touch 

There is enough for the executive oflicer of the small coinnninity 
school district to do to keep him busy all day long ami into the night. 
Knowing so mmy people so well invites iovolvetneiit in most com- 
n\aiuty functions as well as in school activities. As a result, some small 
school adfninistrators arc hcsitat)t about taking time off from school to 
attend state, regional, or national conferences for administrators. To 
make matters worse, it's often diificult to convitice some school boards 
in snjall co/nmunities of the importance of allocating inoncy to defray 
the expenses of the school adfninistrator while attending professional 
meetings. 

Tending to the many chores at home is worthy of commendation. 
Hut to isolate oneself from the opportunities for professional growth is 
going too far. It was previously pointed out that it wasn't too hard for 
a small school administrator to get caught on a merry-go-round. It 
is then that activity begins to sceni to justify itself. Means get con- 
fused with ends. 

Is there a way to get off the treadmill that could lead to oblivion? 
When you got caught going so fast but getting nowhere, backing away 
to survey the situation was suggested, Reviewing the purposes of edu- 




Backing off to appraise what you actually do is often necessary. 
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CiUion was also rccDininciKlod, Attendance at professional conferences, 
joining profession.il or^^aniz.Uions, and keeping up witli professional 
writings can be added to the list. They are of value because they pro- 
vide opportunities for an excliange of experiences, There is more of a 
chance to become accjuainted with better practices. In short, they help 
a school administrator keep in touch with what's happening in his 
professional world. 

A Review of Some Basic Challenges 

One man's frustrations are another's challenges, There is a lifetime 
of challenges for the administrator of a small community school disuict 
But he needs professional preparation to make him competent in the 
technical phases of administration as well as an understanding of what 
is involved in the leadership process aiu! what is needed to meet the 
responsibilities that lie ahead. 

Many troubles in small school situations take their rise in inadequate 
district organi;:ation. The need for satisfactorily organized local school 
districts should be apparent to all small school administrators. Each 
must also be prepared to provide the leadership necessary to promote 
desirable district changes, Some administrators have in the past had 
limited vision of educational needs and have impeded reorganization in 
an ctTort to perpetuate an unnecessary adnunistrative post. Such actions 
are hardly professional. On the other hand, our nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the many small school administrators who have virtually 
worked themselves out of an administrative position to promote better 
education for rural youth and children. These pe<^ple of professional 
stature have placed educational improvement in the forefront. 

There is a direct relationship between improved educational programs 
and school district reorganization. There is evidence to indicate that 
most of the recently reorganized school districts have to some degree 
enriched their elemetitary school program and expanded course offer- 
ings in the secondary school curriculum. The potential for improved 
educational opportunities within most of these reorganized districts 
is probably far greater still than what has as yet been achieved. The 
development of the intermediate unit as a service agency to local dis- 
tricts is one of the most promising developments for the small com- 
munity in quest of a comprehensive educational program. As the pos- 
sibilities of iiUermcdiate unit services are understood and service pro- 
grams are developed and improved, tlie handicaps of smaUness can be 
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ovcrcoiiif and a coiiiprolicnsive CHlucatic^tMl pro^^ratn acliicvcJ in nearly 
every small coninuunty ^school district. 

The teacher shortai;e will remain for sonic time as one of the more 
persistent problems. It is felt more keenly in small scIich^I districts 
than in hui^er mies. Small sctuuds r\eed versatile teachers who are pre- 
pared and willini; to teach in more than iMie subject area and don't 
objcx't to extra ciirricular responsibilities. Such versatile teachers are 
hard en()ni;h ti> find when the supply is plentiful. Attracting teachers 
to the small c<nnmunity is one side of the problem; retaining; those 
already there is another. Comftumities which take an active interest 
in the recruitment and retention of teadiers provide a ray of hope in 
tl)is period of a scfiinis shortai^e of teachers. 

Administrative relationships in small school districts are improving 
hut remam a thon\y problem nevertheless. In small commnnities there 
is somewhat more of a tendency for school boards to usurp the functions 
of superintendents, superintendents to assume the duMcs of the build- 
ing principals, and principals, in turn, to interfere with the coaching of 
athletic teams. This chain reaction rnay stop at various points m differ- 
cnt systems. Ck)od school admiiusfration is as necessary in small schools 
as in larger ones, but efficient administration is ditlkult to achieve when 
those who htck professional competence concern themselves with ad- 
ininistrative activity wliich recjuires the touch of a professional person. 
Teamwork in school adrnimstration can be furthered thrt)ugh the dc- 
velopmetit of written policies. The contributions and functions of all 
members on the achninistrative team can be spelled out to minimize 
misunderstanding. A word of caution to the small school adnunistrator 
is in order. Attack the proble/ns of ill-dermed relationships between 
bi^nrds and superintendents and also superintendents and principals. 
ALfkf the pn^hh}}} rjihiy thd>i persons the }ss!u\ 

There Is Help Available 

There are inore trouble spots iti stnall school administration than 
those just mentioned. lUit there is also aid nearby to resolve problems. 
It was declared that democratic school administration was not just 
something fashionable but a way to tap the crcativeness of staff menv 
hers. More eflicient liper.Uion is possible through democratic adminis- 
tration and the more effective utilization of resources — part'citlarly 
human r^^sources. PeopU' are a part of administration. Understanding 
the motives that drive people will yield dividends. Rut understand 
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that when [unplc are confroiitctl with a prublcni they net as human 
beings ami not iis abstract iniiuls. 

Seeking; the services of agencies from without the school district is 
an indic.itio/i of pcfsoiial strength, The more insecure a personah'ty the 
less hkelv is to itivite an examination of the school system. Most 
small community school districts are not educationally self-sufficient 
even though the district structure may be justified. There is a need for 
the intermediate unit to supply vital educational services in small school 
districts. The ititernicdiate unit of administration can be one of the 
important agencies to enable children attending schools in small com- 
niunities to gain the many advantages of living in such areas without 
sufferir\g a loss in the (juality of educational opportunities available. 
'I1ie small school administrator should actively seek the important 
services of the intennediatc unit rather than avoid being a part of it. 
Modern state education departments provide a variety of consultants 
who can contribute to the strengthening r f small school systems. Uni- 
versities .ind colleges in most states have hj^ a long history of aiding 
the improvement of educational programs in small communities. State 
and national professional organizations can likewise be considered 
resources to be tapped in solving dilTlculties in local districts. The small 
school administrator need not walk alone wondering what to do about 
educational probletns. The help of people outside the school district 
is his for the asking. 

Administrators Are People, Too 

Thus far the emphasis has been on the school administrator as a 
pnifessional person confronted with a variety of problems found in 
small communities. Bvit he is also a human being. It is more than likely 
that he is married and lias a family. 

learning a livelihood and making professional ct^ntributions is just 
one aspect of his total self, It isn't right for a school administrator 
to completely neglect liis family in order to fulfill the responsibilities of 
his profession. !t would be hypocrisy of the worst type if the super- 
intendent were to address a civic group on how the schools benefit 
when parents remain close to children, but, in order to make such an 
address atui others like it, he had almost no time to spend with his 
own famdy. The children of superintendents reacli adulthood too fast. 
It is no compliment to a professional man if he has to wait until 
his children are grown and gone before he realises that he never 
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enjoyed them as chilclrc/i anJ had even less op(>Oftiinity to guide their 
growth into wortlnvhile citizens. 

No man is indestructible, The continued pressure of professional 
responsibilities facing school superintetulents may not be noticed as 
readily as continued physical punishment. But the cihcts arc as devastat- 
ing. They may take lofiger to be recognized, Other people are not the 
only ones who need a brief respite or a complete \ acation from the Job. 
An abs<irbing hobby can work the wonders of miracle drugs. It is 
necessary for the school administrator to get away from it all on occasion 
so that he can attack persistent problems with a fresh outlook rather 
than a tired approach. The ever increasing toll of heart attacks among 
the membervS of the profession makes this a serious matter and not one 
to be taken lightly. Superintendents are not supcrmeri who can long 
continue to physically abuse themselves by hurried meals, insufficient 
sleep, and relentless pressure. The mariyr complex will get a school 
administrator nowhere. 

The Responsibility for Providing Good Schools 

The administrator plays an important role in the small community 
school district. But providing good schools is not his sole respon- 
sibility. Schools arc agencies established and supported by people. It 
is tempting for a person who is so closely related to all aspects of 
education to talk of w> system, teachers, and m) school. This is 
acceptable if it implies a personal pride in all around him. It is careless 
talk if it connotes ownership or sole responsibility for education. 

At times, the superintendent can find himself so personally tied u[ 
with the school chat every time the board of education refuses to accept 
a given recommendation, he considers it a personal rebuke. Me he- 
comes unduly and emotionally upset when bond elections fail. It's 
well to be concerned but not to the point where the ability to logically 
examine the problem is replaced by emotional upheaval. This is apt 
to lead to ulcers or cardiac trouble. 

The maturity of a man is measured best by his actions when things 
don't go his way. There always are times when things will go w^ong. 
Setbacks are inevitable. But they must be appraised in an objective 
fashion. The quality of patience is born of understanding. It takes 
time for some communities to fully comprehend the importance of 
certain improvements in education. Resigning w hen things are not just 
right, is like running away. Little is accomplished. The real test of 
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leadership ability o( a siiperintciKlcnt is his reactions whcti things go 
wrong rather tlian when all is well and good. 

Keep in mind that the responsibility for providing good sch(X^ls rests 
with the eritire OMnnumity. Public scIkhjI education is too big and too 
important to he entrusted to iine f)ian alone. He must do his share 
as an educational leader, but the entire community must do its share 
as well. 

Some Last Words 

There will always be a need fr)r educational services in small com- 
munities, Small schools are necessary and a need For them will continue. 
They exist in large numbers, 'i his is not a worship of smallness for its 
own sake but a recognition of the realities of present day and future 
America. 

There arc still too many school districts which are too small. As they 
presently operate, a large proportion of small schools fall far short of 
providing a desirable level of education, They may be doing the best 
they can with what they have, but this is not reason enough to deprive 
children the educational opportunities they need and must have. The 
reorganization of local administrative units must continue. Any sub- 
stantial improvetnent of educational opportunities in rural areas is 
dependent upon it. 

As with most complex situations, there are probably no simple or 
easy solutions to be used in ail situations. But there is, ccrtaitily, no 
cause for pessimism. The many assets in small communities are lost 
in the description of the liabilities of inefficient district organization. 
With adequ. 'e district organization, schools in small communities can 
utilize their many assets and become really good schools. With the 
leadership of professionally prepared school administrators they become 
even better schools. With maximum utilization of human and material 
resources from \sithin and without the local district they can achieve 
a cjuality of education which can be the envy of every larger school 
system. 

We close on a note of liope and challenge to the members of the 
administrative team in stnal! community schools. Wherever courageous, 
imaginative, and thoughtful leadership has been exerted, improved edu- 
cational programs have resulted, 
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TUli DKPARTMEN r OF RURAL HDUCATION 

The cvurciu year is a sii;ni[k\uu one tor the Dcp.utnUMU of Rural 
Ixkicatiuir Heqit^nitiL: id the Aiiiiu.il ^k"ettIl^ will he hehl in 

Oetohcr of each year iiiste.ul ai 1 ehntary as has been tlie practice. A 
change has also been adopted m re^i^arJ ro rhe manner in which oftkers 
for the Departnuiit wiH be nominated. The establishnuMit of a Com- 
mittee on Program and I'olicies for Rural liducation in the United 
States and the development of active state committees represent addi- 
tional eltoits designed to assist the Department in developing its pro- 
gram r\i(ue closely in line witli the desires of members and the rural 
education needs of individual states. 

The Department of Rural Education grew out of the Department of 
Rural and Agricultural [-ducatioi; authorized by the NHA lk>ard of 
Directors in 100". In 1919 it was reorgaruzed under its present name. 
Since 195r'> the De(\)rttnent of Rural [xKicatlon has had the assistance 
of the Nr.A Division of Rural Service, with the same hcadc|uartcrs 
staff serving lx)tli. 

rv/.yj; All persons w orkmg or interested in rural education are 
chgible for memhershi[\ provitied they arc members of 
tlie National Hducation Association. 
Pi^is: $ \ per calendar year. 

Ikntfits: Ntembers are eligible to attend the annual convention 

UK-etings of the Dvpartinent, to vote, and to hold 
oJiice. All members receive the Yearbook, the NHA 
Ui \i\/n/^ HuIUtln { \ issues per year), RnrJ Vuiucat'iofi 
i\t us, and oth-rr public.itions as available. 
The Department of Rural liducation -aperates under a ConstiUition 
and Bylaws whiih provide for the i?rganj;^ation of Divisions to serve 
spcxial mterest groups. Two divisions currently active are the Division 
of County and Rural Area SuperitUendents and the Division of Pupil 
Transportation, 

The spec'al co«nmittces of the Department have continued to deal 
with the problems of: the recruitment and pre[\iration of rural teachers; 
rural life and education on tfie world scene; sociological impact of 
scho(^l district reorganization upoii conimunity organization and process. 
One of the spc<:ial groups sponsored Sy the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents is the i\'.ir >nal Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit. 
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OlFlCliKS OF TMI! DKPARTMFNT 
OF RURAL FDIJCATION 

('rcrms expire iti October 

President— Ralph C. Nokpis. Superintendent, Polk County Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Vice Presit!ent--MARK Nic koi s, Dircxior, Voc.uiona! liducation and 
Agricultural Fducation, State Departn^ent of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Executive Secretary— Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service, 
NKA, Washington, D,C. 

llsecutiie Conuhinee 

President, Vice President, Presidents of Divisions, plus; 

W. F. Bishop (1961), Superintendent of Sch(X)ls, Fnglewood, 
Colorado 

Mary M, Condon (I960). State Department of Public Instruction, 
Ilarrisburg, Pennsylvania 

J, C Fn-ZGi-RALD (1939). Director, Audio-Visual Education, Oklahoma 

A and M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
\V. B. Pafford (1962). Dircxtor, Division of Field services, State 

Department of liducation, Atlanta, Georgia 
L. A. RoiU RTS (1960), Superintendent of Schools, Dallas v^ounty, 

Dallas, Texas 

Thomas II. Robinson (1938), President, State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, New^ Jersey 

Howard G. Sacklit (1958), District Superintendent of Schoob, 

Lewis County, Port Leyden, New York 
Mas. JiJANiTA Thompson (1961), Director of Rural Fducation, 

Kanaw ha Clounty Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 
Mrs. Viola TiroMPSON (1962), Superintendent, Hennepin County 

Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

T. M. Vj:rdin (1959), Director of Rural Service, Division of Instn^c- 
tional Services, Czreenville County School District, CJreenviUe, ^outh 
Carolina 

R. F. Harrls, Rctir'ni^ Pns'uUut, Su}X?rintcadent, Caidwcll County 
Schools, Lockhart, Texas 
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Division of Coun i v and Ui kai Aki a Sun kin ri noi nts 
(Tcrins expire in (Xtohcr 19*1?) 

President- Hkvan (), W'iison. SupernUeiule(\t. Contra Costa County 
Schools, Martine/. ( ahloini,' 

First Vice [^residei\t Winsion !M<()\\ n. SupcriiUendeiU, Waukesha 

(aniniy Scliools. Waukesha, Wisconsin 
vSc^-otid Vice President K, J, uA\xki n( i;, .SL'perintendcnt, Hullock 

(lounty Schools, Ifnion Springs, Alabama 
Executive Secretary HosVARn A. Dawson. Director, Division of 

Rural Service, Ni:A 

/:.Vt I util e C()})n)inti i 

R. Si Al idKi) ( J AKK, Su(K'rintcndc[U. 'I roup C^ounty Si hools, l^aC^ran^e, 
(icorfjia 

Hrri \' J. \'i;f S(j\, SupermtendejU, Albany County Schools, Larainte, 
W'voininc 

J. Wwws RrrcMfi (Deceased). Supervis(U, Nevada County Schools, 
Prescort, ArJcansas 

JoMN A< *I OKKt N's. Superintendeiu, i.ce Coutity Schools. Dixon, Illinois 
Hahkv \\\ (iRoss. Pj\t pYi siJ^nt, District Superintendent of Schools, 
Nassau (bounty. Mineohi, New \'ork 

D[V(s[()N Ol Pl MMI 'I'RANSPOK'I ATCON 

(Terms expire in hebruary 19*S8) 

President W'. Hari Dakni ii . Director of School 1 ransportatioa, 
(jreenbrier Connty, LewtshurL;, West Viri^inia 

Vice Presulcnt Micmai i. y Ihvua R! v. State Supervisor, Sclu>ol Trans- 
portation, State De[\irtnjvru «)f iuUication, St. l^uit, Miiuiesota 

V\k lUi 'n t Coni\utt(i. c 

Wisi.iN I., C;A>ti\ Director Transportation, State De[Mrtnient of 

lAlucation, OklahiKua Caty, Oklahoma 
J.rs'ii R WiNDi R, [:)irector of 'IVansportation, NVjfcnandy (ionsoli- 

ilatetl School District, St. Loi«is. Missouri 
Lons A. ^'ANhi r 1., Su)K'r\isor of Public 'IVatisportation, Fayette 

County Schools. Lf•xin^^ton, KcfUikky 
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ADMINISTRATION IN THE .SMALL COMMUNiTY SCHOOl, 



PUIH.ICA'riONS Ol' THI! DliPAHTNtliNT 
OF RURAL liDUCATION 

Well uiulcr way in its Jcvolopmcut as rliis lOS? ^\^irlx')()l^ goes to 
|>riiU is the VcarU)ok which is tentatively titled I'fu jl/fj^h/ lufuca- 
(ion jar Rural Afz/cr/uL Since [^lans for the 19')S VearUx^k were first 
proposed the Dcj\\rtnicnt has [lad the enthusiastic support of the 
Atnerican Vocational Association, and a nuinher of its afliliated groups 
are represented on the Vearlx)ok (^oniniittee. Also in process of de- 
velopment is a jouit [Publication witfi the Anicricao Association of 
Mealtli, Pliysical Education, and Hccreati(ui dealing with Physical edu- 
cation for SnKiIl High Schools, In the plaruiing stage is a series of 
pamphlets whicl^ will deal with specific concerns in the field of rural 
educ.ition. 

MeinbcfS of the Department's Committee on Publications atui (Con- 
structive Studies during 195^ are: 

Burton W. Kkuti.ow, Clumwun (19^8), Professor of Rural Hduca- 
tioii, Universitv i>f Wisconsin, Maciison 

LuiiJ l^AKNAKO (19V;), Superiiitendent, Plathead County Schools, 
Kalispell, Montana 

Clara P. CorKi RiM i: (1961), Assistant Superinterident of Schools. 
Armstrong County, Kitt.uuung, Pcfuisylvania 

Glvn Morris (1962), Director of Cuiidance, Board of Cooperative 
Services, Port I.eydeii, New ^'ork 

Gordon I. Swanson (I960), Assistatu Professoi, Department of 
Agricultural Pducation. University of iNiinnesota, St. Paul 
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RliCluVT DliPAin'MFNT PUBLICATIONS 

The following books aful |xunpli!c-ts arc rc(>rese(itativc of the wide 
CM\^c of t"onceri)s wlucii the Di-par (nicnr of Ilurjl Tciucatiofi serves 
through its pubUcations. A cojnptete Ust of puhhcations aiu! prices tan 
be obtained directly from the Department's lieadcjuarters ollice on re- 
cjuest. 

Vi-ARBOOKS 

Ti\ichi>i\^ hi the StiLill Cunniinnm, ^'earho^'k I9*)6, Ilobert S. Fox, 
editor. 222 p, Clotli, $3. 

RhyJ llducatK^n -A Vor\va\i\ Look. Yearbook 195*). Report: of the 
19VJ NationatCofifercnce on Rural Education. 486 p. (doth, $3-50. 

Vnpil 'lYAnspoyiAium. Vearl>o[)k l9Vv Robert M. Isenbcrg, editor, 
196 p. {Out of print) 

Oww.K FaiirrcATiONS 

lldncjUoyi G(H\ tn the r\i'n\ 19S7, Prepared for the NHA Centennial 
ConiUMSsiun. 17 p. SOc. 

lljjecth e b}tir^?U'didte Units— A Guide for Deielop}}ivHt. 195'3, By the 
National C^onnnission on the hitermediatc Administrative Unit. 16 p. 
25c 

The liducatiou o/ iWi^r.tnt Childrc}}, 1951, By Shirley J:. Grcc*n( 179 p. 
Cloth, $3.; Paper, $2.M). 

Guidance in a Rt<ru/ - ludtistria! Connaraiit t\ 195 1. By Amber Arthun 
Warburton, 275 p. Cloth, $4,; Paper, S3. 

Physical Education in Small Schools. 1954 Revision, By HIsa Schneider, 
editor. 158 p. Paper $1. 

Gtdde ff^r Afhdyzin^ a Pupil l'}\02Sportation Program, \953- By Robert 
M. Isenberg. 19 p. 50c. 



ROSTiiR or MI:MHI;KS 

TKI- lU I^AKTMI-N r Ol* KUKAl. I PI C A'MON 

A Ocparttncnt of the 
National Ixlucatioii Association of the United States 

Tlii^ renter inclui.-'^ (lu* Ufivo MU'iiilicr^h of the t* |utiimtkt for {(ic tatrn<{:»r ytut ig$6 Aful 
nil a(!<lit)uiKil niotuluTs rtiTi.Ikd pnor lo Kc!)niaty ^t,, mj^;. It nrrattKi"! s^ilos, aii<l lists 
al;ih:\hft It-ally fur culi tiu tubir !-.is li.inu". [.Or-itioii and location, cin«l official ! 5ct> irt iiu-nt rrspon- 
5thiliti<'s. SJrc<.{ :t(l(}r< vi-x .irc nof t,MV(*n tvv?c;it ofhcr Hif<»rin.ihfjn not av-ijlabte. 

I.tbr.irics umi iii'.tttiitioru^l tiitnil>ir^» ;irt» listr<l ihtUt ificir re.-iKMtis'€ "^t^^tcs fonowiriK the 



Al.AHAMA 

HoOckliohU. J. M , Snj- rliitctHlent, I l;i"ti>t\ 
County 5^vhoi)|«i, I'lantnn 

Coun(y Svliool?, Cullnum 
Carroll. Thuniiis \V , SiipcrlntctMl': nt, t"o\ iiu:' 

tott County Sthuof^ Atjd.itusi.i 
CoJrot.itt, HitM.i. Su{H'rinU'Ut(L'fit . f.O'.vrnlcs 

t-Vainty SchooU. H.-<y"<*vinf 
I>aUo!(. \V. Tlit^u. IVof«"-«*>r of K4viL;ition, 

Dickson, J, <>., Su(i<TiTi((Miiicn{, KTa'>^■:l^l C'ovinly 

KUiatt, \V. W., SiijK-rjntMiiK^fjt, ShrUiy rff;ir)ty 
St, IiooK. Colunihi.ui.'i 

KlrtKjn\ \i. C., Sujicrintt-nrlcfU. VtLkrns County 
Schools, C^rrolKon 

Vaiischt. H'^yrMoini K, Su;*cntiU'ii.!t' nt, W.jlker 
Cotintv S<.(iool>. _fn-jicr 

(irecr, >^tk'U *1 , Sui ersiitrniU nt, Monrof Coun- 
ty Si.fiool'j. Afonrot'ViIlr 

HardtMt, Trfstori (\ . Sini>.T titf ti«lt>iu, AutiUkVi 
County St>iouU, rr itiviHc 

Hntt?!, Rohfrt C, Sn|n'rvi\'jr of in^fruMinn, 
Stitt' Ut f'-irtnu-nt r.f F.<lnt .ktion , Mnntv'otnf ry 

Hiclv-i, iJvtSrrt, Siiprru tcn lrrir, J uksiMi (Vmiity 

Hultfr.vay. O'to, CurrH^tluiti I ..■ihr.rafcir y , S^lmol 
of Kdiicaiuin, Alat'i:u,i l'nUti'i.!;rin: liivfltute, 
Auburn 

Mon<ra. J. Wtlry, Supvr i i itin.jf lu , Di Knlh Couti- 
ty Sthcol'!, hi. I'ayne 

Johnnon. Kertnit A., Supcrir.tcTxlf'ut, 

Confity SvliotiU. Tu'-c ;iloo^.< : Advi-ory Coun- 
cil to thf \;irion:*l Conirri! ^loti on tlit, tnfcr- 
in»'(1i.»tr A-lrnirns(r;UL ve I'nit 

jor.i-i, \V. J , Sii;u Ttntcn«lnU, Wilrox Co^fity 
St hooK. Catriilp-n 

KiJy'Kfniii^lK 1 (" , Smjk'j uil I. n' li rit, I' irU'^<nr 
(^ouTkty Schoo!s. ("I.iyfon 

f.a'Arrncc, j . SupiT intt-n^U-nt. Rulint k 

County Sch'ioU, I'nii^'i Sprm s: Sk^ic Com 
nuftcc >fr{?th(T; .Sfc-ori'l \'ri C' JVr^irlcnf , Dui- 
«iiou of Couritv a5i.| Hnra! Sniit-rir-.l en- 

I.yon, \V,^ Beii^^n. Supt-rirj^rJ^Jml, M.)r-J).-|]) 

County Sc!iooU. < M}ntht'rs\ ill<: 
NtcfJowin. W, ('., SuPrriT.teni It t«t, Ba!!\vni 

County S-rhools, Hay Mintttf 
Mt'lloAn. Klk:ni Siij)rririt,.;npj{'nt, Sninlcr 

County Schools. Ijvink;sto!> 
N'ew'U, 'C. I'r ^iik, Suii'-Tiritrmlr tit, C iHiouu 

t'ountv Scli'if/!-, Ao!ii-tii!r 
Norton/F.. It , Vrc^i.Unf, St i^- I fu l ' rs ( o!- 
FlorerUi.'- A^lvi-nry CoUfM :l to tli" 

Cort'.rrutlce on l'oIi\irs ,u!<l i'roi^rriin fur fCir.i! 

K<1ii':ation 



i'lii!|iut, I'rank N,, S\5}>ct vi^^or of .tivtrm Hon, 
Sikoiiil.iry Kiliir.ition, Staf^ ni'{\iri!iifrjf of 
F,'lh:;ilion. Moiu«oi-<<ry : St.itp Dircclor 

I'uj't'joy. \V. K., Iln^ificss MnTM>;cr, Ma<ii!>on 
('nuiiiy Hoard of FiUlcation, Hunt>vj11e 

I'rottt, <\ A,, Snj»crintrn(!iMtt, >iauin County 
S» tiu<j!>, Tuskrj^ee 

Self, (),ivii!, Sui^rrintt'tiiietH, Hutlcr County 
S*[inr,!s firrcnvLllc 

Si!iUuon«, 1. F,, Sufief iniemjcnr, Jefferson 
Coutiiy Siliools }5irnn'ri^liam: St.Mo Corn- 
niitf^r Meni?Kr; Sprctat Cornrnittttf on Scout- 
in M\ Nur.'il Schools 

Siiutis, (y\r^.) lU'^Mr C, }^A\u'< Snpnvisor, 
Fa-^ Ta)la!,,issa' 

Sii;iih, S,. SK;i^'rvi-nr <.f in-triKtion, CuH. 
inan Cnrnty Si.l;ooN, Cullt i^n 

Sjiiilh, O. Rofn.iinr, Vf^nJi iifolk-i VjUtar, 7 he 
f*t I ur^.istJ }'<\r»\cr, Ui r nuPk^luun 

Tuic'Aill, R. F., .\^st-t.-»nt to ^fti* Frrvi.leiit, 
Still. n,vi ColU-^r^. Tn^^.ilonsa: A<lvl>c.r/ Coun- 
cil to tlu' Conunittci? on Policies and iVo^^rcitn 
for Iviiral F'lnratvjn 

r«)frrfu.', Au In vs p., A(tinK }\o.\i\. Drjtartinenr 
_of A;,".ri' i^liMral F'luc; tion, Tu'^kr^.'ce Jn-^titute 

\\"ii-iU;n, Lr-tcr, SuptTtritfn4<"n}, Morvan Coun- 
ty Stl.iioN, [)n,.-^tur 

I s ri nu-iN \t M Hi « 

I.:!irary, A! th un i l»otytr< fuiiL Instimie, AuUuri^ 



AIUZOX.V 

ri. «. I'llOf: 

trill ten (lent. Vav:<t«-»i County 



Cha-hvicV, Daniel R., HeaO Teacher, Cave 
y I f t c'^ h^lrstt <. I'liocni 

k/f'ol-oii), Sarah, Sunt 
Sch^H-,!^. I ro-c(,.rt 
irihlMnari, Orlla M , Ttarhrr, (VTmao School 

(;.-ui,vi.i 

H I'l, CiAvvcth, SupuinNnij.^nt, Vuma County 

S. finof.. Vuiiia 
Jo^hu. f.oui. )■■.. Snj^'-riiitrn.tt'nt of Si liooN. 

I Mo V< rr!f 

^^■lr^^r^ C\frs., ,M.uv a?. CnihuM. rca(?uT, Uc- 
tirr-l. Fir.y 

i^crir. fNfrs ) I'h^rrTicc, Surn'rintvudcnf , I'ima 
(^MiMv SJ;nn]>, 'fn^'On' StHtr i)hcitOr 

Siiuffi. IFirc.M W., Snprrinfrndrut of Schools 
t.t^Ti.lah.' 

AHKANSAS 

AnO'T.nn, \\r,n\t r ].., Supervisor of Sr hnnls 
( hi ichif I t'>>\V]l\. CaiKiii n 

\, kl . Supcrv i-r^r of SchorjU, IVipc Conn- 
ly. ^^.l>^<■]lv,|ir 



I'fa 



c}:ar.t, 



s 



I ■:i\K ri r.c<' ( 'ounty, T'ikw]!r,Mu 



upcrvi.or of S<.!i',»oK, 
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<."'nii,ls , Cdins .^>- 
iJr.lal^.t.i. D.^vi.l K. Ssicrr vi-Mr ..f S^hu-iU, 

\':ifi \<nrt ii Touufy, ("lintoii 

dsvuly,^ KiA'^ Tl S, SnsKiviMir <if hrm!-;, 

i'r.UMr' l\ (V, Ai. 

i H . Su;.. t,.i''M>N-!,? (4' SJu..»ls 

L.tkc Vill.^wc 
fl.irk, I, (>, Sn|'rruJ'n<!(nt pf SJm^i.I.. M.^ 

Co«.'('{T» (Ntr^ 1 Op.kl. Sniii*! vi'or of SJ.ooU, 

< "r»»»,'fi«M'l ("diUifv, JoiM->^{ir<j 
ll.n'r-i]i|.in. K. S., SinjRrM-.ni rjf S. 'iudIs, i\.[k 

(. unntv, Meii,i 
rdrrcst, ■ M. i) , Si.iiirnnl'.Ti'lMit nf SJ.Mdt., 

( 'nTU 

(;.vl.ly. M>rtlr ]•" . SuiM. rvi>i.r uf School., J v'k- 

*io?i (Nuifitv. Ne\\ {>i>rt 
( irt^'A kM, J. Suii<'rvi-or ot SiIiooU^ fV^Ha*^ 

\lv\\, \<"}vtl A. Su|.i Tifiti ndcnt of S.hui>U, 
\.:\\\).\r 

Mi>!fri*fN, (> (I , Sapi rvunr of SchouU, Ihiiim? 

t'lnmly, Ifirrhon 
H-iL'lu-,, J.■»1;le^ M , Sui^rrvfM.r of Scl:<).>!>, 

C liuol ('"o'.iiiiy. ICdiiiu.i.'i.* 
fst'iifuui. Atm. ArJv,iiis.i> h!i Incil iiiri A'^^'k 

Ki-.itnu. W'llltini T . Sujic^inii !i-lrrU, ( ojnsay 

fuiirily Trairiitu- Sdmol. ^!<'rnft■r 
r.iiTii', K. W. Su[ifrsi>or of SvhooN, (Ween 

("nilMfy , I'.ir.u mill 
I.o^.i!i, Voy, Sii|irrMsi>r of SlIiudU, C'rirroll 

( onnl y. lU f t > vi!!«' 
I -ouilorinilk, il f, Sii ] t r v i '-or of School, 

I'lrry Coinnv, Perivvilfr 
Nf. riii-tiniu Iv'l , T)frt\tor of N«-.To IMiUMTi-v,, 

Sr.vt^- {'o'..\:\:in» c Mi'iiilrr; A'lvj.ory (^}iukiI 

(o thi' r".'iui:iir,'t- on Tnln > rru.T u;! 

i>>r K'lr.i! K'Incation 
^f^Kt'ru!^•, A. H , Stif.onn'.'U^l-ni of Sch.ooN, 

ShtriJ.in: Shite CoinfroKt-f' Mfnil^rr 
Mofiri'. Vn>\. Si)!rrvi><jr nf l.'odK, J t'jT'^r '^on 

Nfcinre. <I H, Sunrrvi-nr of Si1;ooN, jT;ffi'(k*'rv 

Parlvrr. ^^;lnrl<<■ K . Sii[ifT\ j-or of SchooT^, 

\aU\v ]t:\vT Connfv, ,\-^(!'nnn 
VoVk. I.. H . Snj.^Tvi^or of S<lu...>U, Crit^'n-^rn 

{*on'ity, Nf.'uinn 

rotuitv, NJorrrlron 
Fyle, If. R.. Kxf-rulivf r>irotnr, ArVin.is 

Depar'mefit of FMiuatinn, LitHf Ko( k 
Ri;c!iif, J. Pryrui, Supervisor nf School*;, 
NVvail.i (oiiriry. Vrcscott !C>ctsutivr ("orn- 
miitff, I)ivi<irjn of fnnruv tnl l^nral >Vrra 

H'^>.r,t^. Hov W, Hr.v!. nr[artr;u'iir of Voca^ 

Ark.is^.i^, K.ivf-tl,'vill,' ■ S'lfr Coiiii'Mitf'- 

f. Ik Suj.. rv;v,,r nf S: hooK. Tlav 
To'inry, I'u'K'Ott 

J^o^s, ny^lc, Siij.^-rvi-or of S"'jnls, Dr^'w 
Coij-irv. Mofuic»'l!i) 

Kn7/<'I[, VV^nr-f, }-"\pN>irivf Sck ri'f.<r'.'. A rki;i<i <=. 
F.'l'l' ;dt<)0 A-.' c i.iT:un. T-iftle Hnrk: Advisory 
<'ni|ri. «l \r> t^,c ro:-!vntfc.- o;i rnli- ir^ 
rrocr ioi for Knr.tl KiliuMtiori 

Shfvt<. \V. U . <:Tj..TVi^r,r of S'.,}:onh, (nr1;u:4 
C.-Uury. Hot S[.rin<, 

Shnffh-l.L Tr^il r. , Sn;:rr\f,nr of S> V.ooU, 
JJn-.v.tr«l Coijn'y, N.i.Hvilir: Sfir*^ pLrfctdr; 
A'lvf-ory Cturiril b) N^iiir.n.i! i'n:i ■loi-^Snn 
nn t'-f' 1 i;rf-niii'ilutf A ' 1 rii r-i^u:iU\'r I'mr, 
f*!-ii;ni:! .T rornontt."?, Sontliwt^it t^f^iiiiTi.-it 
("on f<T< fv t' on .\'f;-!ita .fr.Tnvf I r j' '"t i [i 



Siiiuli. Fit I. Sii|.cru>,.r of Sj-^n!., UaiN!oI^h 

<>'niiMy. I'o. dicjiM.u 
Sdiut, <■ ( . Suiiru-nr of SvliooU. !)^>.li.'% 

("(^tjurv. Ark,(!i-.is ('i:y 
SMk'^, 11 A , Sii|,ei\i«oj of S.,],(>olx, Unlhf.^ 

t < ' 1 1 1 1 r \ , 1 1 1' le t ! a 
T.nN.r, \' i: . <ti) t r I! t« tiilMir nf Schools, 

^'. n 

I lin ;i.v>-!!M, J< !! , S'H,, iv,.,,r < l" SchOn^., 

( hi k I <>!|l,t\ . Ar k hU liii i 
ThcruJon, H 1l, SM;.crvi« r of SLhools. (Iraut 

Tony, ll.ury. Suj^irvi^or <>f Svlinol^. Nrnruof 

County, I'l-irciid'Hi 
Tn.c, C\lr>.) Cr u e , Sui ^-rvisor of School^^ 

W'nii'Uuff I'ounty, A^uU'-ta 
Tukktr, M, 1', SiMorvisur of Svhoot>, Johnson 

/"mMiXv , n.irkM iilr 
\Vhf".it, M K<lw,iri5. Snpfrvi^or of School<j, 

I .oiiiik? Crjuiity, I ,t)tMikr 
H'liitfsile, l>e.ui II. Supervisor of Rural 

K<!«iiahon, SLite I "t |>:i rt rm nt of I!<lucation, 

LittU- Uork 

WiJinm-i-n. Hor.iir. S iijitr v i^t>r of SJioo!s, 
t'tiion County, Kl Hor.ido; AilviKiory Council 
to tho CniiutiiMet' on l*oliLii.s anil Vroi^rarn 
for Rur.il KiUivalion 

lN*ii irrnoN'AT, NtrMsm 

Tnirt'N-oii LiNr.uy, ArV,in'>.Ts StnU Tcachcru 
I olh'k'V, Cotiway 

( AMI OKNIA 

Mail!), rttntior K , Snp<r i n-lc nt of Schools, 

\'olo (\)unly, \Voo«iUii<l 
Hc«|u<Mf', AUiorr I'., Sn(ttrii!tciulrnt of Schools, 

iViUer (^ounty. Aulvurn 
CirroH, John S , I)c(tar{riu'nt of Kducatioti of 

California, Sanri Harhara ColleKf* Golrta: 

Alvi.iiry Cioiiicil to (h«' CuuHmneo on 

l'»>liur> ;ui<l I'rOHriiii for Kuril K<luia<iDii 
CKuk, ()tork:r W'.. SajK^rititfi; lent of SJiools, 

Morccii County, Nfprccd 
^ v\voo(.!. Hr*l I > , SiipfrinU ihhnt of Sthool-;, 
^ S,nit>\ fi.irl);irj CoMUty,^ S,iri(,i llarhara 
Colicm Milron S., Suporint^nilrnt of Schools, 

Iii)o Couiitv, 1 n4ffif tideiu*: 
Avilia, KU'io, Ttviiher, Vrcka 
Di^ni-on, Ahn S\ , Super i ht<rifltMit of Schools, 

Tuulunuif County, Sonora 
<»ans1>ir^% l.ucillf, SiipcrinUunU-nt of Schools, 

I .i^-i ii Cnuiity, Susaiuitlc 
(IcrhoMt, Ann V\. Ctiu'ral Suja-rvisor of 

Schno!>, Sonoma County, S.inta Ko^^a 
CjftMjn, (Mrs.} nftnirr, Suporin tendrnt of 

S^! oo!>, Suifrr Cou 'iy. Yulia Cily 
Cihson, {Nfrs.) C.irriipn, nir{>ctor of t'nrricu- 

luNK lni(Hri>il ( nuuty, Kl Ctntro 
(Irf-.}ian, Oliu ){ , Suin. ri n teii'^rm of Schools, 

ljh|if"rial Catiuiy, Kl Ctntro 
MaU, \\"a!lrUi' W,, SM[>f rintriw{<rnt of Scliools, 

Nf.ULri Courity, San Haf;u'l 
Hi'iiiltoii, [)o FoTt*^t, Su|)crintendrnt of 

S^!ii>M|s, Snjfoina Courify. S.nsta Ko-^a 
Ifin-ori, \V, Kollaiul. Snpc riiiU'ndriit of 
hoo!>, T>,iVc ('ounty, Cakcport 

llir U-ty, C.mI |>, Sup^Tiotcr N i,( of School,*, 
S.in hiivri Cuuiitv, San iHc^o; Atlvisory 
t'our;^ >! tn Th<' Cnmiuifri e on I'oluic^ an<l 
I'rovrani for Kuril hMncattrirj 

H.ur, Ajirn Nfarir, Snp'rvi-or of Schools, 
W'r ivt rvillf 

liai', ]ao ]l , Hi>tn<t SupcriiHciulcnt of 
S,.l,ooN, I'on.l; Cojunuifrr on Kural Life 
au'l K'liK it ion on ihc World Scone 

li'lTrn .ui. }L-lrn, ( liirf. I'air<au of VM-incn- 
:.iry fMu<:at!on, S?atr 1 )tii:ir tnierst of Kduca- 
ri'in, S,i( rai:-rri*o : Stato Com rnj{f» f .M<-ruher 

Hoi. (\Tr-v.) N',r^<r.l 1", Ttachcr. Santa 
H irhar.i 

no;!i3''!f.'. Annr 1.., Corriciilimi Coonlin.ilor, 
Sail CoiuHy. S'lti Iiitv<i: Advisory 

<. uun^ tl \o the Cruuniittcc oti Policies nn*\ 
I 'row;ra ;n for Kural K(Ju''af iori 
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lloo<l. (Mr> J Mailt' T.. A^uti^ N-hiiHiUri 
tivr .■\<>is{.iht, S.ui f>n<i) (inintv, N;m 

Uoiix, K:\i(\ CoiKultint m Klrnu iUirv ic.a 
tinn. Sriiit.i l^Arh.ua ('ounlv, S.mt.i H irl .u.i 

}fnM.;ir.|, <). S. Su|.<T ititt n-lMii S.l<u,\^, 
S;iiu.i {'\at\ County, ISrvn lo i- 

J.Hohu-, Cvr.M L. Sut<'ntifff"'tr'::t of SvIi^imIs, 

Knu'i ronntv. II niforii 
Johnson, Mo>i\ d, Sniu-rinten-lciir of SJu .^U, 

('olij«.i <'ount>', ('o!u>;» 
/Johnson, H.iy W., Su(ierinten.!."nt of SdiOnK. 

UiviTsi^lc Cotinty, Kivp.-«i<l<' 
Johiistoti, Lilltiii B , K<1»H ituMi il ('ori>iil(.u f. 
^ Kl I)orA'!') C oiuMy. VliiCorsviUe 
Kaj^, riiyton K, (oiuulru-t in Mcnittitiry 

l-.flih^Uton, Kivcrsiilt* OutUy, KivtfM'le 
f.lrn. N*nrtn;jn S., Siipcriii terulrnt of Sclo^U, 

S,inu Cru? Countv, S.\nM Tru/ 
Nlartin. W'.ilfer (I , Sui.» r intn .lmt of Si1in,,!>, 

Krc-»tj rouniy, Fr^'^no 
MrrViniel. Tmnam (V, Suj j rtn t«:n.lrrn of 

S^hoofs. Sfil.ino Couniv, ^^^{!ljo 
^^e•.^i!^!^•r. Kr»y. no.ir.l of K-l, CM)u\), HArr- 

MoToWski. John ) , Acrii uhurr Tc.iditr, f.oai 
rarV. (Mr«^ Mnrfnif IViiiiipil, Kill 

Trook Sfhr)r>], }forn^-rook 
I'itijl. Jfj|>n ]'\ Curfiuflurii ( oorillii jtor, S\n 

J>(t'K'0 ("o'dify, Sv^fi Pi'r>:o 
Vrur. ThiMU-l^ U , Cnuntv ,in4 !>isirt;>l Snprr- 

int^ii.!riit. M.iripo<.\ County I'nifiod Scliool 

l>Kiricr, Ntarijios.i 
V'RIvoilo*. Alvin K, SiiiHiinun^lont of SiVlomK. 

r.nis Ohi>^,n Coijiiiv, S.in t.ai^ Olr^po' 

Staft: roirunlftce .Nfpin!»<'r; Aflvi>riry Coiin. il 

Irt ilie ConHniUci" on I'olicics xmi Pro^^r,j,7i 

for Knr.tl Ki^nci^iNti; (^> (1i,iirin:io, V-Hionil 

Sfi'lr!, \^•^.l^hn I). Si.ir'«Ttnt,.rii!e!! t of Schools, 
Al.ime'li Count;, S.in I.t iiulro: St.ite Dirt^c- 
tor 

St'mmnn^. i intoi, T,, Sni^'^rintcnrtrnt of S- tiooI*, 
Or.^tii.,\« CiMirlv, r.mti An.^ 

v'Stockton. Tfi'^f I). Sufif-rinttMident of Schor,U, 

Ktrn (>juii(y, R,\V:rr-firM 

* Stone, (;hrU'i, ."^iipcrliirfii^lf^rir of 5>thooN, 
Montcrcv ''oiitiy. S.ilina>> 

Taylor. John W / SLiiierttiTrn Unt («f SihooU, 
Nfcnilocino County, W:j,ih 

if TKraU, (\ llurton, SnptTintt>n.U?nt nf SchnnU, 

/Ticrnt y, (Mr-;, ^ Kr<llif M". Sup< ruikn^irnt of 

SrfinnU, Afo<t<^<' Connty, Alrijr.T^ 
Tornioy, T.^rnt-.s H . Suj^f rinteMrtnit of Schools 

S.'^n Nfatco Couri»s, KffUonft {'ay 
Tri»r4rs. De.m F. Sur>f nurenirnt of ScJi^.of*. 

Veiitnr.i County, \>of(irj» 
Triltin^-.h.im. C. C, Superin trndctu of Schoot^, 

Fo^ An^'etc'; Conrity, f.o<; AnL:f'!r=; 
V.in Nf.Hre, (\{t^ ) Cl.ir,'^ E , r-np^vintrn-lrnj of 

Si hnn!^, Trinity f onrify, \Ve,A\ rrvillr 
Wilter, U, W, "CK'>f Drpuiy Snprrintem^pnl 

of Sihools. Fos Anirel(% Connly, S-in Cahficl 
Wapf.Ie. Kn>frt J,, Supr-f inten<^Mit of SclionK. 

Wih^ Cuiinty, ^flry^vi(I^ 
WiHi.inis, F ^^'^!. SnporinJemkrit of SchooU, 

Tul,if^ County, Vi-i<T!i;\ 
WiUon. it f) . SiiprrintriwK'n( of Schools 

ContfA Co«.M (^o«'nfv% ^[,^rtit^c^: St-ifc Cor'i 

rniflce Mrm^fr.* Cornmitirff on PolicipN ,-\\\<\ 

ProkMani for f^iral K'^ucAtion; rrc<iif1enf. 

Division of Cminty .inrl Kiirnl Affi Snptr 

irilcnijcnt^.. t'jii^is;;: Advisory Council to 

the \rtttnn.if Cnnmn'-s-ion on the fnfertr.^'rii- 

attf A<lrnini-^lr,itive Cnit 
\Vish.ift, lU.iine, Sui'TinU'n l*"n f of Schools 

Kl [)ori-)o County. ('!>n-»'rviUe 
\\*op>U f.Nfr-i. ) Kfhn Cohmti, ConMjI(.r>f in 

K!<!'n)<:nt try Kf^licatinrt, Frf -ino County, 

F'rosno 



Wtjoli oc l^ F, Snp*riht<'n>{f rit of Scfiooh, 
^ IFuiifioMc < u!t(i{y , Kun-Li 
Vonny, K^-ncih (/, l^irct-tor of Curriculum, 
Siski>iii.i County, Vrt'l,.i 

CurrtMiluui [,,ilnr.Uors, Cr.unty School- OfTuT. 

Swi IFih-a.hiu. 
HofiMMld 1 1^1,11 Cl.jr.Miiuiu C(p!!(■^',^ CKuon.ont 
FilTAry, Uut\i.hitl<U St:^^<' C'-'il(.>i;v, Au' ,\U 
Fthi-.jry, rntvtTMfyof Cahforui.i, (ierkcfcy 
Fihrary. ( liico ST:He Coll.-Kr, Cluco 
Fihr.wy. Cnivt r-ity nf C.ilifot ni>i, Pivis 
Fihr.irv, Frosno St.ue Collf^^e, h>o-rio 
Fibmry. S.ua.i Br(rK-jrA Couruy Siliools, (ioltta 
fu(>r;uy, Fo*; Allele* St i'p CoHcktc. l.n^ .AriKclej 
Fihr uy. I'nivctsity of C.iUfornia, Fo-* AnKcle^ 
l-ihr,\rv, Cnivrf'^ny rjf Soiithrrti C.ililorTii:*, 

Fos Ati^cl^s 
f.ilr.TTy, Cnivfrsity of Hi-dlitxS, Krdhin<l> 
l;ihrary, San Jom- St ifr (^'Ihyr. San Jose 
San hievo State (Vi!le,:e, San DieKO 

COLORADO 

Ar<;!ur, (\trv) M, A'lrlli, Supcrintojn1*;i\t of 

S< hooU, l>>cn-ot.( (\iur^ty, I'anon City 
An!'!, Fui y C,, Aiinnni^^r.jtivt' State 

I )t'p ;rtru-nt «>f Kilucatjon, Di river 
Hishop, \\*. K . Stip< rinttuulcni of ScliOols;, 
Fn»;levsooil; K\ccutivT Coninnttee of ilio Do- 
• irMnrnt; State Director; CoHU\uttt'c on 
*olii ir > :trul PrOk;rarn for H nr.il 'I'ttuc ntiox 
CranforfJ, (Mrs ) Frances H . Sup^^rintrfnient 

of S< hooU, ClcMr Crtt'k Countv. Kmi^nre 
CnOiuu', Coihrrt K,, Uivi-ion of Fit-til Service. 
Colora'F> tMiu ation Asiiociation, Denver: 
Si.iti^ Con iniirt*'!.' >!efiihcr 
i>iM.i-.m, Krv..i, Supt i ui'«'fh!ent of S( tiools, 

Trn At Co!jnty, I .airi er 
Pavie-^, f:Mi1,«!i F,, Su:)'Tinfri;.]ent of SdinnU. 

Arapaiun' Connty. I.iltlL'ton 
Klktn^, (Mr<, ) Ctral<iinr, Sup^'rir)t<Mntf lU of 
_S'. hijolv. Knutt Couniy, Slranihoat S(irin^p< 
F.lU:if^.fr, (Mr*, I Fy*ii:j, Snprriiitin«k nt of 

ScfiuoU, Kioua Conrity. Fans 
Cr iiilMTL;t*r, (Mrsi laniM, Sunrr i ntendent of 

SJm'mIs \.n^;n Cn'mty. Stfrfin^' 
He ill, lUTtha. Super inftiulrnt of School;?, 

A<!;wti'; Cnunly. f1n\:!iJoii 
fripciri, Frarik f. , Siij^-erinteiiile^'t of Schools, 
Farirner (^>uiity, It. ("nllnu: State Com- 
nnttfo ^feu1h*'r 
Johnson, H H , Jr . Suprrintcndcnt, District 

No I, JefTer^on Cnurily. l.akewoo<i 
Kettlf, KratKfs F, Suprriiit^-riflcnt of ScIk.oIs, 
('u"tiT 1,'ouutv, \\\si< itff^. - State Conuiu'ttt'e 
. >r''in(irr 

KiMv- Kvrlyri FV, Supi-rintfrnlfti! of SchooU, 
FUicrt CounU, Kiowa 

Fattinc. ( Mr s, T Fuc illc IF, Klenuntary Super- 
visor. Statf Dfpartinrj)? of KHncatiarj, Drriver 

I^jckwooii, >fari.in, StiprrintrnrUuit of Schoo!?, 
Morh-'in Countv. Tort ^^ot■M;an 

Friflwii k. \*riu\ N , Supt:■Tir,f^Ml^^prlt of Schools, 
\Vv\'\ <'.)iinty, Crrfh.-y 

Fy(f(', ]i\it}, k , SuritTin^-niiciit of Schools 
0:< ru County, Fa junta: Advisory CoutKil 
to thr Nation, i! Cnrnnnsmon on the Inter- 
in«'i!iate A'lnmi'strat ive IVtit 

NrcClaskey. (NTrsl Cecile (I, Superintendent 
of Schools;, 1 1i ryenuc: County, Che venue 
Wrlls 

>t<"Naliv, Mary C , SuoorinterHlcnt of Schoo!,s 

I'ltehiT County. I'nrhlo 
NFu it-n SI II , ir iaiii. Supenritrnilent of Schools^ 

U^ftVr'^rit; Couritv. (lOhien 
Nlartin, (^!r>,. ^ tlarrl F. Su],orintt rwlrnt of 

Schools, }^rat County, La«i Aiuru:is 
Nfartine/, Folifo, Jr., Snperinfenfletit of 

School*, Co'.ffh'a (o'.nitv, San Fui-? 
M^t'A'pll. fMr'i.) Vivian J, SuperintenHent of 

Schools, Fl.tra i'ouuty, Duran^o 
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l)iMU:l.k, {•i.'ii.ly, (a.fir k-nk 

S,u-ik;r, M,iit';i. S' n^rr 1 1 1 h i !»' r;l <.{ S'.li(jiil>, 
S.h.,nt., l't!»1^-t- r.rihtv, SlIlM.l 

SMiir, [Mr- i M.uv M . Sujx nr,f<-)i rri pJ' 

^1 !■(>'«!-. Kiu i ;[,,!-. Ic- Cj.U'I^, Mi.tirr I 

\V,it^i'u, {Mr- . r,iri.Kn, Smimt n = f fn i.t nf 
S. Hin-.l,ilo r,j,,,:5y, 1 .,1.,, fify 

l-iJ'ruv, A'I^k;!- Sr. do CdII-'k'i-. Al;iinr)-,i 



CnSSKCVWVT 

nun-c lK r. i Mj - t M Mri. i Hut il Siii>cr 

fi'i«-!m. M.U/<f<j. Fl« irir-!;r It \ Su[>'Tv)-i'r, Sufr 

Il'urur. r,i'i;i>Fi I-!, r;i.Tiu;Kt.My Snj-HrMM.r. 

lli.j.kiri^. N:Ui^(- A, ririiirut.irv S r vi ...r , 

Irviva'. Wi!! utt I., S!](i< rii)trn?lMU nf K\ii.[\ 
K'!M' ;itii>h. Sr.<i'' Oi fi.in r: iciLf of 1 Im >u lo n, 
Williin.v.ri.; - f'niiiw.ith'r Mi riir^tT 

r.lfM.T!, \t,, f 'frinrlll I r S<ll«rr \ I'.Or, 

Si;t, ,r, ,!-■ ; . 1 * -.f ]■■.>:■, ,l:,,n, 

\Viri.;.M.f ■ Sl.,ic' Cu:. , M.-:.,!„.r 

VmI--!^. \1 i-i-r- (f , M. !r - :.v,rv , rv , - ur. 

Sr.i'r f,-,irn;i^ Jif of K.l-i.-.v 
NyKtkktMi. Krnf^t (*. ('f::-'f, liurtMu r,f K'.ir.il 

Stjjir-r vi^nry Sorvh-f. Si lU- ni [..iri i iirr;( of 

K'liK' ltir>n. Hutf-ift: ]■■> l',Mii'-;rK'«' 

nf tlir' U.-p.uCiirnf ; <r,t'..' Iiir^itor. A-!w--«'rv 
Co'.liA-*! tri rht^ V.il;r:i!.il riivriM-^iofT nn thr 
ltU-rMic<ti th- A.ln nii^'t f I 
OmiIaw. Ciiv T,. Jru\'<-:, Ar,.l^vrr !■ 1- i-^m |t ,i rv 
Srlmnl, An.t.n-r 

Sto.i«|.ir<l. i'.inl W . I'nnnpit, W^r^. ,' >vu- \\\] 

h-hiuy I'ortijMMv. I>,iri<n 



!>ELAWAHK 

Afn"r^:«!i. r,.lviri V. , Rural Kl. ri:- i:r,rv Su[,r r 

n-irri.. (Mr. h.v U II T. .m r. I'r.ir 

noUk:l-is Nt try A, Tf.i. 1- r. Hi-lri.t ! j ' ■ i 

t;ifion. S'.ite n('(i.u»[!ieiit of INjhii, Iniitriic- 

Harris. ("iMrT- H , Jirl'^vv irr S<;,U' K«1.jf;it»on 
A-v-^o^' intiort, J)ini r 

School. P.ri.lcrvilir 
Jr^Tiv^. r. Sr.ln^•v. IVliv t;>-,l. NfilMoro |i|.Ui.t 

No. Miii-V.oro; St.ite f Vjinni ittre N^ n;>K'r 

r.r:KHrc. M.-iy n, r. ,f, fi> r, K-.iMi S.hnnl. \r,v 

Conimo'l«, rr M-ir f^onouj^li School, St. <l''nrk!Ps 



Km. I::. ^ S^ ! r.l'-!,.T, 



DISTHKT OF C'OMLMIUA 

S^lntiU, hi--! r iiv ! <'Mi, ( l| v'liii^.itifin, and Srrv- 
1' Hi ( ifth of IMiKnfion. T. S. \)v 

t'iM':;. uT of fli'altl,. K'hu irK.n, ;\uA SVrlfartv 

f'n'iMt^ an-? I'jitkiram fcjf Hur;\\ I'jUu'atioi^ 
t luk, (.1,1. M , A-i~i.ii,1 |)irf,lo|, Uivi-ifiii of 
Km <1 S;t\uv. .N ,ii liMi.-il |-:-liK\Jlio!i A-i-iKia- 
tin!i; Assi-tU!( K\{\un\f SiMtr.iry of jhc 

<'>S"^ Sfiirl.y, A.-ocMto K'.rvniivr Sorre 
Mr>\ .\;»irM',fn A--'K(,<fion of Syhof*! Aif- 
r:ii >M-ir.i'or -.^ Naii'ni.d lv1ikMtifiji A --oc i.if ion : 
A<!\i-nry ('<iiin<il \o th' ('oiimii ttcc <in 
IN'li il - in I Pri'»>r:uu for Kuri! KiltK alion 

I'oriiill, (Mrs.i Hvrtlin. ThviM-oi uf Rural 
SiTvu r, Nation, it Kdih ahoi> A v-rn i.-itiun 

fMv'.M^n, Itow.'ud A . Dlrritor, Division of 
f^nrkl Svrs u r, Nanun.il !',ilu«. atioii A-sMeia 
linn; V,\r-i.\Uivc Sicrchi'-y of iht I U {■ irl nuol 

Ko>^!r!:i <;i. I K. Kx' Uiu^.' Si cri»ai>, 

Ani,ah,in_ A->oruhr,in of SJuml \.liriini-tr.i 
UfX-. ,\,\r:nii,il Ivl'K.uiou ,\ -MiMatutfi 

K^pv. II^rlKrt f.. Sj.rualiM. SjHe Siliool Ad- 
iiiMiUfr.-itinii. i)(ih:i' of K<j!K.-^tif>n. S, 

W'vUirr 

( Mr V I , fitv.^iun '>f Ro- 

'■'■■ir..^ ,ii,'l '[>,i'n:ri^, }'~ri1iT,.l l-'. M i-r^ -inii Scrv- 
i< >\ I S 1 ir?:v, lit nf A.' ( i: 'uujfF" 

Ad'iMiuMrariMM, Si hi)(5l A ni r a rinn 
!Wirir},, 0(Th:,' of Kil.u.uino. S D.nrirt- 

Toll, i--- f'rn. !-i-n fi,f Ksira! I'.tin al inn 

}'r ui'-i (];, \ \\'}^:^} K<!it< a tion , |-"lr i:U' ntary 

I nnU. f r->irip Uoi], ( )ri,-,i!n/.\tiorK nm] Scry- 
I5r,inrb, Mffu'.. <,f K,tu, ;,tu<ri. 1*, S. Do- 
r irr-.. i>t of IPmI-U. |-Mn< <Moi,. .u.,! \KtM\u-: 
A'lvi.r^rv' I'fjuiuii (fj il'o I'otiiiniiU'f on 
Moli^ii- ,\n-! I'nnfa'ii {' T Hnr-il K'lntMt ion ; 
I'oiiirsiiM.r on KcMinrhKiit mi.l I'rri irir;i? ior^ 
of Hiir.il Tr.nli-r- 

Knr,Tl Kr-tMnH Sfaii-ti, OHm i- of Kiln- 

t :J^ion, r. S, I h'lKiriuwvA nf llr.^lili, Kaura- 

!ioi«, ai!-! \\\'lfifr; A(Ki-ory Cfjiinul Jo thr: 

*"|"j::*fiiitii«' on f'ofirjrs :\ni\ PrOk'Tjni for 

l<iir;*1 K'lM.ati.JM 
nri'cr, Kdjth S,, SprLirli^t in ('nrriculnin Co- 

<.r(1i!n»|rnK tUXicr nf IVlMr ihoii , T, S l>r. 

r':iri:nrnf of HvalMi. lMn..Mio:i. aiirl \Vflf,-,r,. 
Hf-;s, U'Ut( r i: . Nf in,u I Mifor. N'.-itionrU 

A^^muvmn nf S> ,,n:Hl;u v SJir,»;1 rrincijMU, 

N.s*ioi;,i1 I'Mihadnn Asvnci,-itir-n 
I-ffilx-r^', «<i1.rrt M, A--i-Mr;t Dirftor, Oivj- 

>ion of Rural Service, N:ition:»l Kdu'r«tion 

A ^> 11 ! iiinji . A--!-f;<n{ Kmvumvc Secretary 

of thr f h parlrncnt 

Si^plu n, nirn tor. K^lucirinn rind K.n.il 

Pix i-inr-. \iito;i-otivr S.:ife'ty Foum^^fion 
Jnf.i-nn, riirit.i Ml S , (■( f. l)ivi.if-|!i nf i'h^\A 

r,ilnr. HtirfMii nf r.,j},r,r S? in ■ I nr-U, IT. S. 

Tu! ri^on, Ronlx M, As-isfuif I -rk-i=.!ati\ e Secre- 
!-iry, N.itiotiril frirrnor'*^ I'nion 

I. ruts ^Mrtri3<{.» , rpi-er ("Itat!^-?. Klfrnrntary 
Sffvinf-, fti-<riii, hoii. OTii.iv.if^Mnn ami Strv 
ire. Mrvi^ts Offur of ^ liuHtion. V. S, Dp- 
[^:irt'A-rfA r;f K-!i!cafion. and \V«Ifi<r< 
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^^cCUlrf•, Worih, FAfvuhvc S«'iTrl.uy, 
KnieritiJ^. Ariu-rican A>si?u:uion Sthoo! 

MiConiicll, IK'.iiricf, ("hitf, Si.Hr St-jri^is 
OiviNion, |Jure.iu of l.tihor SMtiiLkrds, I'. S 
Deparlfiunt of f.rihor 

^''^n, ni\i>!.Mi of !<iir,<| Si-rvio'. Wituniil 
■ '.li- \Wm\ A'-xocuUum 

'</!'!. Sliry K,, iJiviwon of Kiir^il Scrskv. 
" il Fi|ij« :^tioii A«isi)^ i.iiion 
■ •■ Orpen-lotit SchooN Srction, 1 
JVfsoftfU'! St'rvKt's DiviMDM, 
j, iry I'trsotuic), Air Force 

Ki<:J: ...j^. h. . n,{ A., Deputy N'.ituKKif Mirec 

tOf, Aniffican Jutilof Ut^i Oo>v 
Rohirison, j.uUf^ I.,. KxUMisif.n Kconorjiist, 

fe<Jer.il Kvtcnsion Service, V. S, Department 

M Atfricnhiirc: ArUi^orv i'uumil ro O.e 

<oinrniUee on Tolicit-s ai\.l l'row;raTu for 

KiirAl r.«lu<Mtion 
Koi^er.. fr.i IV. Jr., Si^ilT Av^nua{^>, Kur.il 

PiviMon, Automotive S.ifcty Fi)iiri.I;jMon 
^nhru'sky. fNfrs.) 1,inret K. AnnUvt, l-ciKr:!! 

Kxt<;n^ion Serviie. T, S, DLi'-utnunt of 

AerM siltijfo 

Taylor, J. r... Schnn! IMant Vl.vmink'. Sdionl 
f«'*'"^' A.tniini>tratinii Hrrtfidi, 

11 ti .''••i'J' -"ion, U S. ))ci>:ittnu.ut of 

Mfvilih. K^lnc.inon, ami SVrlfui- 
Thomas Fr.ink-. Asvjst.vir to t)ie (^otnrii.issionrr. 

t7 ''^ Hrpvtrncnt of 

^ Heirth. f^lMCitMwi. ifhl WVlf.Tre 

ntcncut Avrnuf, N. \V 

„ , , lNi5T(n'TU.\M NtFMBK« 

hr-lcr:*! Kxt^ nsion i^i rvkc, V S. Dcr- i! i nit nt of 
At rf uiftirc 



FI.OKil)A 

Br;ixfo]i, (\\r>.) KrithltM-ii Nt* ("rc;u hy. Tt-irhfr, 

rhri^ti tn. \ \o\<\ T , S'jj.rrintrnileia, Pint jli? 
Cousity Schools, rK\Tru:itiT 

lUrileiJ. WooOrow Sijt.rr ifit<nilcnt, Hrtwu^ 
County Sclioots, Titu^viflr 

Farntll Crockett, Si:(irrint./n^teiu, Hill> 
horouv'H Coi-iity Srhootv Tanspa: Stite 
I}ire(tor. AfJvi-orv Conmi] to ihe X.ifioti^l 
< ot!*mmsion on ihv 1 rit<T rnt- Miite A'ininN 
truivo I'nlt 

H.rr,!fn. ( /.nf.jv >f.. Sr. Suprrf/u'rn.lrnt, Volk 
Coiuity SthnoN, H.iTtow; State (Vjrnuiittee 
Mem her 

Cnunfv SthooK, Ocal-i: Sta'^* rr,rnnnuee 
Mnnher 

MtCall. Al!*-?i r> , (ii.norAt SM]vervunr, S;\t>t;\ 

K«v>a ronnjy Srlio<iN. Nfttrnn 
Mifwer, k T., Saporinirrulf'nt, S»iiili!o1e rrmn 

tv SrhooN-. s«^anfor,( 
0"ltry<int. Horate. SuMrirvfcn-lrn L Nfonror 

Countv SchooU, Kt-y \Vf<^t 
.Smith. Thornas F . Supt r^nten tr nt, Hay County 

.Sfhoo!'^. Manama City 
Sutton. Kli?;jhet)i. Supervisor of K'luratioh of 

MiNirarit C'fiiMren. i\i\m Hearh Coiinty 

SiliooK, \Vpt.t I'alrn Beac^i : Advisory Omtv 

cil to T}ie Cfimmittce on Policies and rrnK'rarn 

for Rural FMur^tion 
Thompson, A. |. Siiprrinten>!ent, InMi.in 

River County ScfiofiK, Vero Hracli 
WatVin^, Ho\vell T,., Super i nt^n-itrht. Va!jn 

Me.icji County School. Wt-st IViliii Pcaih 
\V>i<nrr, J^»^ > T., S'iperintenHcnt, N\ii;^ai} 

County School^. Fernan^lina IVach 
Wnoflham. William J. Jr , Super inten«!eut, 

K^cam>j{a County ScJjooh, IVnwicola; State 

Committee Memh^r 



GKOHGIA 

Ail.*iri-i, K, !•',, I'nnvip.il. Wren-i HikIi Sif.ool, 

J<tfcr>i)ii Cuuniy Svhool^, NVreU^ 
Ais«ior>kiu, W , F, Supf rititcn<lvrit, Fehnls Coiiu 

ty SJiociN, Sratvnville 
Att i%\ as , Fuviiif. Sylvi-^ttr Si lioo?, Wor ill 

C.iuiilv S. liooN. Sylv>'>.ler 
f! u i)u, (NTr>^ Jv^r.lyn- Siipi r iiiUtuU lit, 

l.rl'trty Cuunts SJio(j1>. Hjiu'n villi" 
1^>^U■^, ) re'<l U , Siiptri'iten-icnt, 'I'reutlej} Coun- 
ty Sc hools, Sofuriort 
lU'ti'-nn. Arthur J., Suf'eriutt ndent, 
County School'', lUitna Vist.i 



M.nioft 
rcven 
C(uiuty 
.uiupkin 



Uo^lliftinl.^ J . Knatip, Super intciulr 

Coijnty St'hooK. S/jvania 
lUisfou, I'onl. Sufic rintei!<li'iit, ( irttno 

S;.' fiool ^, ( rreeiU'ltoro 
JIuurM, ( f. )'{ki\ Super<fi(rfnlc(if| i 

CouiUy S».ln)cU, HaKloUv^a 
Boyd, Willis .\[ . Cliairrnan. Uural Sirvice 
Coriniitti-e, tleorKia Ciuiyress of ('aronts and 
T*' u-!ier<, Adairsvjlle 
Hrt'larvl, W'oodruw \V' . Hra<l, 1 )i'par tn iciit of 
MdtifcMtimi, (;p;iirk;ia Stale Cntlrtu' of [^u-iju'ss 
Adiriiiii^lratiuTi, Atlanta: Aiiwisorv Crjunv il 
to t!ie Coruniiltrt" oti Toli^ies ana ! 'roi^^r;^ iti 
for Rural KMiKation 
Hrn(lk^l1i^^^^ J, K., Supt-ririf einler<t, Nfadi.nu 
^ County School >, 1 tan ie1,ivil1e 
Calhoun, Paul W,, Supcrmteiuleut, MonlKoim ry 

County SihooK, Mt, \>rtion 
Caljau, C, ]\, Sup«-rintcn«leiit, MilUr Coutuv 

Sthoots, Col^nitt 
Ch-rry, Jim. Snpcr i ntcTult-nt , HeKiilh Couuty 
I'c hinds. Drk itur: Advisory CoiJm il to the 
NatMin,*] (^>iur]iission on I iiltr niediate 

^ A4lnjlu^tra^ivt■ I'tiit 

CfifVt^, J,, Siijicrintemlciit, Spaldnj^' Coun- 
ty Schools, Crifhn 

I'^ iri^'. M ir> l.M', Superintendent of SOionU 
W ( )ak 

Clark, U, Stafford, Superinicuflnit, Trmip 
County Scliools, l.a </rati>:r: State Cotu- 
riij.tte Mtfnhtr; Coniinittrc on VoUcif^s and 
I'ro.rim for Rural Fducation; Executiv<p 
t'oi^a!utT\e, Division of County ^r\<\ Rural 
Are.* Superij^tendc'fits; S;t.lion:ii Conunrssjon 
on t!ie Inf^rindiatc Administrative Crilt 

(daxtoiu Uunn, Suptriuttudetit. Johnson Coun- 
tv ^■chao}>, \\'rf<litsvi!le 

CU velaud, iHiwer \V„ Super inU-ndent, Hart 
County ScliooN, Ilartwell 

Colhn-s M n., Superintendent. State I)t[)art 
merit of Fdntafinn, Atlanta 

Cook. 1. Siijicnnttndrnt, Kaurnis Couidy 

^ Schools, fJvihliu 

Cordell, J, J., .Sij;,trii]ten<'. lit, DouKhc-rty Coun- 
ty S*. hools, Albaiiy 

/ohnrify \'., Director, Supervisor Train- 
iuK l'ro;;ranK Cnivtrsity of (ieori^ia, Ath.eisj: 
Arlyisory Couiitd to tlie (.\jmmiJtee on 
I'otiur* aud J'rofc;raui for Rural Kducafinu 

IJaiiith MaroM T., Superintenfleut, I'ike (^outity 
ScliooU, Zebulon 

r^avi'.^ An>ert, Su(KTinteridenf, Wliitf5e]<!, Coun. 
ty ScTiooK, Ihifton 

I)»arii,o, Kli?,J>t-ih J., Superintendent, Worth 
Connty SJiools SUv^stcrt Stale Comniittee 
>remher 

Heaar, J, L, Superintendent, Lovvnde?^ County 

School, Vahlosta 
Dickey, A. C . Jr , Superintendent, T'ulnam 

( onnty School. Katonton 
Donovau. Fh/ahfth, Instructional Consultant, 

Stiite l)e[iartintnt of Falucation ,\thinta 
Durrtnre, iicnr^jc T, Suj^^rintendent, Fv,^ns 

County Schools, riavton 
Farly, W. ,\ , Superintendent, Chatham Coun- 

ty Schools. Savannah 
J"«y< ^V, W., Superintendent, Sumter County 

Schools, Amcricu5 
Kro'.r^^n, lief nice, Tr;* {ruction at Supervisor, 

Troup Coursty Schools, La Oan^e 
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(liuiiin. A II, Sni-' rinfMi l. rM. Hmkc ( iHir^y 
School ». W.i> lu-vl '<.jro 

^ r-Mirm ! is, l.!i-!o'A in 

^a.il: iMi. V \\ . SiiiTTifiU inlriu, Jfr. kills ^'„,in 

Il.ttlfonl. Kriu-t K , SiJ|K>nnr,ri.!n,i, ILiIci 

^h.iM ("iJipif'v S< l.ivij- , ( '! If S'.s\ \\\f 
)i \-'y, \\ r\'i i-ii I ► , Snj.-i i!ir< !i.!i':,T, ( \vr 

H.).!cM»p. f'riMkv A , Siip,.rn:hri'tvi!l, l'|lj;'rt 

HoMtir., Oor-N.ri k , Siipt-ruiti, mlrjit. V u^on 

< nunty Si-|:"H/N. 'I7m.'(.-m .tun : SmU' rttrn 

Jom's, Siri I.. Diief l.itr.iry t'onsuU>int. St^'o 

I'r'l' »rh!Kt!t fif K^^lH »Hn!l, Atl ttlf l 

Krni'iii r, Z rU-, Stiprnr'* n !<Mit, Huris C'oiiiity 
SitifMiU. M.NiHiltun 

( 'Kintv Silinolv K^'MsVi lr- 

Kii!„- W \V, Snptrii; : l<i,t, n,i\ Coniitv 
TcVki-. K, 1). Si,[,. rn-h i ,1= W,:;,rr Cniinty 

initlf.- Mrni^cr: A.1v-~m,v i n-ri,,! to t};,> 
(oru, .uvl fr.uT.nti for 

^:iilHi-i. St .h,- Mi>f' »rtrii,'ii! nf j-M;., .Tiir.i. 
Atl.ir-iia' Srji.- ( nni[M|ft,.,> ^J .■■u il,{-r 

tv S,!iooU. TKntn'^Oll 
^^e;^o^. J !>,, S-iiKriri?<.n.Vn( nf SJionK, 

< (iMriu S.-1m»...U, [ rv, !r;?nri 

-^f'f' 'i-^'". J^-- Jr.. Si!prtni^rMl,.ri{, ^^^Ti 

wvrJ;tr i^'omuy !ioals ( irrrlivi I [f 

S(, 1]fjols. Moiitt'/um.j 
>rnr(!rHk. I, V, Sii}.crir.tr,;,|ciir, (V-nsny 

Schools l^ornt- ' 
Nix. I.!m!c. C"hi<f l.ihriry ( V.n ^iilf xnt. Smii' 

netntdiu'f^t nf F';«!'j. ;uif.ni Adant.i 
PatT.^rn, W K,, ?);rr.!.>r, Division nf VuM 

S,'rv,, r. Sf.if^- nr|' *rrMirfi{ <^f FMuo itio:\ 

Atf;mr,i: Stitf nirrctor 
PaStcr^on, (Mr- > S (" , Tcichcr So!oa;oii and 

Kfi, ruifnu^rtt I'ro/raii'. S^.it^ I >*'rtr, rf ir.r- nt of 

le^^.o. ( ly.f,., Jr, S!i[.f.nntci].!en!. \V;ilTon 
( ouiity ScKno Nrnnr<H> 

fy Sil,ooI<, Ch-Mx 

ty Sthno!-, Swriin-horo 

( f'ii !y S. Kno{<. Tf'orji.T^vinr 
Ko.i^rs, N. A , S!i(:<'ri!if^MirU'j,!, \\i:^ri] (Vuititv 

Sh.inrU. J H. .-j;r lookout I'lire, \ 

Sha-A. Wdlhni Hci.ry. SMpfiintcri'lrnf. ^!^l-co 

U:':f <"n'ifity Scfio'>!>. (V>Iii!nfsus 
Siru-U^r-tn, S.-\r.«, Silver vi^or, Whitfi^M ('aurir\ 

Srrinh. All' n i\ l>irec»'^r. Division (.f SJafT 
Srrvtrf^^, St.iJv- T >^n,^r( !;ie nr nf Kdu'M' ion, 

Smi'h, (>rrs TiKner K, T'lhli-^licr of S.l.< f)! 

fUnilv^. At- 1. 'I 

Snitfi. J. Wtllsins S^ip'rinfondent, Covwfi 

(V.'jury Si hiH'Is. Nt-^ r ;n 
Smr'n. \\'t\\i:itu S . Sui'rrintrn^i'rit, i'li.irUnii 

Cnunlv Schools. Kolk«i1nii: Afivisory <^oiimuI 

f'"* NV-itjojia! C'on.niisMon on t)ie A>1inini'i- 

tratlv?' I'nit 



S[fr.i\ 1 < r r i . \\ , I' , Sm|>»'i iiit< iidcnt, {'tAAt 

CiMiiJy SJiiM,N, Ntaru'ii.i 
Stcrrii., U n, Sdi-iriiifcnlruf of S.,hi)i>ls 

Sina.luv.!. A. T.. S',i|.sTi(itin.!c!ii <if ScliooU, 
Ti i^'U 

Slrnkiaiiil, loin H, Sn ;tf n nt c ivl ^( i| , TuTce 

Counts Si In^uf,, |',.ir^ 
Urry. J..hij II , Whn- Una Hixly ( omiMny. l ort 

y 

riiornn-un. \\ M . Supt riiitrn.U iit, (\tfft^- Coun- 
ty Schools, D(nU'f,i> 

Tlirf',»tu\ J. \V,, Supt rn tcn-lciit^ I,ariio? Tounty 
SvfiooU. I.nkH.nia 

1'rij>|i, M. \S",, Siip<-ri!itvn(U'ril, Duil>;{> rounly 
ScliuoU, Knstnuui 

West. P.njl I> , Supftiiitcn-U'iir, )'u1tr,ji {'aun. 
ty ScliooN, AH.iiiLK Sf.Uf <'ofnrniUoc Jteitilier 

^^■'|it^ow, n n , Suprnnt^MnlrrU, Vranklin 
i oar\ty v'^cfionls, C,-iriKv>vi!U> 

\\ iJl iiiks, K i V, Siii'or i n t»-nt!en{, (iwinnett 
i'oiinry SiImkiK. I ,.a wrciu'rv i ! If 

\\'wn»'<Tly, A, T ^ Snin-nntiMKunst. TwiKk's Coun- 
ty Schools IrfTiTsoiivilir 

\\'n[ii iik\ M, 1' , Snp( riiilondcnt, Hiillotk ( oun- 
i> hoo!-, Srai<«sVnro 

Youiu:, Knhvrt, Siiporintni'lcnt, Nfc 

Tri?o«1[ C.junty SchuoU. l);irieh 
I N sn7 r ( ION ^1 N! ^ M UKRS 

l.ihr;iry, Vnlvtrsity of (n'orkia. Athrns 

LiNr,\rv. (Imrkii.i Tci, Iitrs Coltr^f. Collo^eboro 

\\, C . Br.bllry Nfnnori-i! T.ihrary, ColiHnbus 

IDAKO 

Cr v;i!',irr, \T iry M , SnpM i ntotidftit of Schools, 
n;vsr^ t- C«miitv, Murphs : SKiiie Corinrnttee 

('iruAiiK ^^c^vin, Sup^nnttniKnit of Schoo!-^, 
District A .M<;. Krcmorsi Couiu^', St. An<honyr 
St .U' DiriTtor; Advi-ory Council to the 
V.'i'irnKil Coijiniission on the 1 nterriuMiatc 
A l'iuuuir.itlvo Chit 

W'.irnrr. Carl \V,. Si!perint»^r\<l<rit of ScKooh, 
MinsilGka County. Rupfit'tt 

\S'iili iMH, IfoNUT 'D,, I'riticip.^l. (iracc School, 
< it 

iNMJTl'TiON.^r. NtrMHFR 

l.i^ir.iry, i<!a!ia State ColK>;f, Pocatello 

ILLINOIS 

]-<:r.A, Iji,. fUMr^ Co!l{>;r of K.lu( Mtion. 
flr i !lcy rtiiviTsily, I'l-ori.i 
'[i[;uk, f.uth^-r J, Sec rff. uy. State Teacher* 
Certification Hoard. Statf Dcparhuf/it of 
Pi:>'!ic r n -t r lu tian, SpriiiKfi t' l : C'oinniittce 
fill ki'i rmtrsuMit and I'rcparalion of Rural 
To.udicr^ 

Hro,*,!]. Horace' (I , Superintendent of School*, 

CriHatifi County. S1h"is\ etci'rS'ii 
Itru li, l-a-Aririct.' F. . Siipcrintt'inlent of Schoo!«i, 

Carroll Coiintv. ^It. Carroll 
C.iTiiey. Nr.i^rl. / if\' yc>^'J t f\ M,ir>«Hlfs 
Conkli:*, P.-^u! ^S,, Suncri nf rndcnl of School*, 

U'iiuudrai^D County, Kockforrl 
Corrii.-. Hniry H,. Suiter intcndent of Schools, 

Scott Countv. WijKfiester 
Co<, Jolin hJ , Sccrtt.iry, Central Services, 

Illinois Akiricult'ir.-d A-^o* iatioii. Chicatro 
Ct ickrl, \"<'rn'.> K , Superinlrndcnt of School'i. 

Will County, Jolitt 
l>i'] iy. I>c.iu / . Si.ip< ttnU-ndriit of Schooh, 

f^jnd Co'.jrjfy. ( Irccii villt 
De Sliaiw, Roy, SurTinl e ndcnt of Schools, 

Dup U f County. \\ liratoii 
fJfvo';. P, C. Proffsor. Ai^rictilfural Kduca- 

ti'vn, ri5iver<iity of Illinois, I'rhana 
r>icl:ry. A. W , Snperinteudent of Schooh, He 

\V>tt County, Clinton 
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Kllrirt. K, II , ^'nveriiitrn lrtu of Sdioo!^, 
S'lT liulluiu ToLHstv, iK'invitlr 

Jl'.ijc'.*u roimry, iViiutton 

PtMkr, l.-iiji-..-. ' Sniiftil !n..!r r,t fif SOio.-U, 

< iiitj'lrh ti. (^^^•, ) t.niiK-, Su5 orinrnni^ m vi 

Hance^ W.iyne SiituTnitniilf nt of Si-hn.iU. 

fiinibtrl.uTl ( oiiniy, T<>Ui1o 
Harshb.u^cr, Kriiest M , Suj>f riiit^ rult ru of 

ScliooN, f!].ini[M!i:.h <'iMifity, ^tl^■^lll 

H. i'.v!( v. K.iy, Stjjii rmti n-h nr of SJiools, ].,\ 
Sallf County. Oii.iw i 

U.\yi'^, M.iri'in T . Sni-mntci'.!'.-' it of Sd,nnl>, 
l>t"K,i)h Tnurny .Schuolf. S><\}f/ioft' 

Mint, N;ionii, Kxt'uitivc Sfiret.iry, llhnot-i 
rot;iuii>'^i<in nn riiil.lrfn. S|.r hu'fifll 

^ Sairk.".HUon Cniiiitv. S{irii«nrit!il 
Ktu;fi-. ) A . Sni.t'riiiri-n.lfrst uf SvhnoU. I «ir'l 

Kerlim r. V:\<.i\ p., Sniirrintt n Uul of SJionU, 
( iviiiminity Vnit Scliucd ^^^^tri»^ Nn, \, ^;\n^ 
Kr.i^U. Kuyrt- !{ . f)it,-ri,,r, Pifuc ati'r>n,\l 

I. junliliii, MnfU-r. A-si-Mru Sui^rriuTfiMtiMn of 

I-i'tHtT, Il.troM r, . Sn'iHiuitnHKrU of SilooU. 

fi^j'tT (Vxuily. N'f'Aiiin 
I.nn.uk'r. i Nfr, 1 M.irj<>ni.' H. Ttin iv.n!-n'i 

Svcaniore 

l-U'ln", Hoy Nf , Svih^'riii^'n-trTit of li^voU, 

Nil, K A!M.vn 
M<('-rfcrnn, kf.liv,1. M,ir..i^rr, I!livr>;. I'wp'U 

^^.■^:t^>^ \\"ii;;.<rt \hrr, >'■.,-. Jl^rt rt of )■.!■( 
r:irH»!i>J k,'.t^'tr- ri. Tnlir,;.' ..if fv!u. ;ilM.n. 
l*riivrr^!t; f.f ti'cMii.. rrfiin.i: Adsi^orv 
I'nunn) t<i rV.r- < Ni'f.TiiffNT. on I'o.'j'.ic^ .i!?! 

Mv/n<T. {^. K.\Ht«'rn IMmv-m- Slml' <\,lle^'f\ 
^^U'=^^■r. i: W , Snr^ t Ltv, Knr.i! M irth 

IVokT. V;itv1tul l,M'l,>Tn> r'VMTClh <'hu,*^n 

Vrcl, } U, S'};-vri;u< rii'i^'Kt of School-, Kvnx 

IVrriii. \y S. Sn;Krir,tri^!v!ir of Si'v>oK. 
St-irx (.'fill I It V. "rnuion 

Prit-r ot, A l irn. S 'ij i r iti ?f«ib!« nt of S^.l;f>n!>;. 

AI^■^il)^ Count V, ("luinrv 
r-iJtT, No*. It' /.. ^U].rr!i)Cr!'.U'n^ nf Schnol^. 

Cool _ r'rir.ts-, (lu.i^"' A-lvL>ory Cmiiuil to 

t!>' N.iri<)n.H ("Afn fn • v-siori on tl.i' I iitr r siif! i 'xl -r 

A'lniifii -frarlve Cmt 
Pnin..-y. )I-^rrv \ Suj.r.rjn! ■n.l-nf i>f SM;oot,. 

Wliifo CoMiitv. C-irri:! 
Ric^*. Wilfrj-l K. S'lp.Tinr^-i^-tit of S.ho's!., 

Roberts H V . Si nii-ri r.ffi^! t-o! of S,hooh, 

Ifo.fHOis (S.iiTiTV. \\*,-,f ^rVa 
Ko^ifHfj.M. 'Vr-irii.irK S'.'p'TittN-f.irnr. Ur.r^) Coin. 

H.ll:- nrk Co'inU'. f ITlh uv. 
T;^f;, H.irr,!.1. Suj,.-rif;(vr -W-n- of SJ;,.ri:., 1,^ 

J>:\\'u-^< Coi!Ti(y. <;.i!oii.i 
T.1/r.Arll. K. I.'. S'Jl-'ri',t.'r,.l.lit of Sl;on\, 

M.. Hc:irv < V.!|f.ty. \V, k .>!.'o, 
Tori'-!"'^, t\ ,\ , Suf'iT n !;f <if Si n-vof-,, 

\.KV *'ou';<>, nixfn; : State |)ir<'riiir; V'i'C' ^ij 

Iiv«' CoiM'.iMr'v, I)ivi-)F,ri of {".viii^v ik-I 

Hor.i! Ar<-k Sopt-r ino o^lr nt ^ 



ViiK ii!t, (;r,ut' i: , Su>.trUe 

\\'.j]ivcr, LfUfi- K» Sujicr intcrijiU'tu uf Schools. 

Cnnn!) Cirtnits, Stfrrts 

Anlitir L,, Supt riiiU'tnlfht of Si hools, 

M«'(uy Co:inty, Cainhn-ikLA- 
U'slkios, (K-iifi^f T,, Sii[n rmtviuUnt of Si hoof -t, 

M.> li>i)M C<iLUitV, l-MvN.ifiUMlIc 

(f'ttv \ Jrvm H , Mtrin^u, Citfiohi: Kural 

WiUoii. {). A,, .h , Snj»^.'Tuirt'o,U-ot of S.hooh, 

/.T'.^'y County, jt-fstyviUf 
WrrfsvK, Kr.uik, Si>ptr intejuUMit nf Schools. 

Pint Cuniay, Moiiticollo 
Wii^liU H. K . Suj-crnittJidciiT .vinl Trine ipal, 

Ntv^tnii {\)(ii:nurnty Hik;!i SJiool, Wwton 
W'rivl t, Koc M , lUisiu'/s^ Maii urr, N uiunal 

(\)Mk;rc of l'arcfit> and Tcafhvrs. Chica^:o: 

A'UiMvy Coinu-i! to the Cniiuuilt^T on 

l^ilivh'- ,iiul PrOkTain for Kura) KdutMno!) ; 

N:jtiatMl Cnriittiis>inn on I ntoriiu'<U:jio A-l- 

iniiostralis c rnit 

I N S r ( H,' T 1 ■ 1 V A f . ,\ f f St 8 f R > 

Li|ir\ry, Suiithcto I11.uo^^ Ct-iivcr^ity, Ca^IiOU^ 

r.iiif iry, Ci^Vtn llfitiois St,itt: Co!(o^e< I'harl',"-;- 
tori 

l.ibr.ity. riiivt-rviiN i,f riiuavio, Chicv^o 

k''i?' Illinois Sta^c Cotlcve, Ih- 

I.iliriav, N;i^>nji,il ColfeL'i.' of K-liU'.-if ioti, Kvans- 

10 'A 

Ul>r,iry. \\\-!rrn Ulmor. Stat<- CollcKf, Mv-omli 
la<'r;uy. IlluwMi Sv^tv Norin.il C lilvc r >iry. 

N OMil \] 

INDIANA 

A-lnr, ;(i>r-p?i \., SoiitrirN'iuiotit of SJiooh. 

N«>^ Ir CnlintV, AP.;..,! 

i'.rii )!., Silj;.-r!i:',/l;,lrnr ScllM..!, 

TJrj'!Mf^-K. Kobcrt J.. Suporintrrvtrnt of 

Sk hdnl^. !,;ikr t aunty, ( ruHn I'omt 
I'oHK, Wiul sr. KM-Miriv^' Si'nrt.uv, Vlii DcUa 

y.v.^lr^., (Mr.J M;uy P. A..on.ttt' i'rofo.M»r 
ot i. loi :ui'j<i. Pnr.liK- I'l ist-r-itv. I .,Hf,^y'>f »e : 

i'rt■^i.^M:^ of tlie I )r[.n rt^iimt. I'j^'. 
CnrunnUtr on I'uhfir^ ;i:u5 i'ru>tram lor Kurul 
r.'liu.inon 

rirriA i,,',,!. }.1o>iS C , A^tii^^' Su}>( rinu>r»'l-ra 

of Sj'.Df.l., 1,1.1, ^r..q,<,!{s 
Ko<tTe, [/u^rtncr K, Si nu-j i nu'ti-lrr.t nf School.. 

fJirili'tr. H tv^tVy A , Snpt-Mntrn-lcnt of SchooU, 

1 OLon Coiinrs', ri'.<'r?\- 
{Itridis <; \V , Slip, r )ntc[h!cnt of Sclmols 

Pof j { ■/(Moiy, Win.uijac 
<;ia*Mui. kolurt r., Supcrwitrtulnit of SJiOul-. 

Marjiiri County, Itr1^.nMpoll^ : A<Ki>ory Courv 

tjl the .\ ?tior',i{ Coiortr^-itV.o oti flip hittr 
^ niv'i A^liiiiiii^tT .irive I'lut 
Coy. riulip A . As^ist tTif Super iiiUndcuf. Sta^c 

l}r{,.irtr;*f:{ of r^^^^r:, /n<raaiori, Wrrum 
Hnir<, Ari^nr II, Siiporwiti'iident of S^hool^ 

V'V tyii.' C\,'jnty. C< r v'l ilc 
Ha'fi i's. rho!!Ki> y, Siiprrinten.icnt of SJionIs, 

< ) ■''^ ♦ !» (. (,>unt y. Spc t'.rr r 
HuiiM^^iori. Ir.'i I.. Supr^ot^■n'U'ot of S<honN, 

J i-i>rr ( ourUv, Rfn--fI,-ii.T ; St,itc Connnidce 

Hy^l'irv. (>;h. Sii^.-TPiNji'lffif of SJiord-, i;ih- 

Coijoty^ Trnu't'tnn 
^^''^'■K' . H Paul. Snpcf ititnulerit of Si hi'ol-, 

Sr Jo-.'|.h Cout'tv. SnijMi M^n-! 
r,iru'.-. W.iUf.r li ; I.L,!,;(t^,, Sf.ifr l.ibr.uy, 

Iri'Sfinapoli^ 

P'';|'<\ C>im'' V r. A-liiuTii^tranvv A-.i^' nit, 
Nr;^' A]Kat;y l^ln;.,] Cn^u^xy S. liooN. \ew 
A I'i.if i y 

a^'l i(')ior ^!l.-ntls Ai:.icr^..n 
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I if l^. r?<- 

N'.il'l' . riMrfrs l; , S.ijMTUi<.Ti,|, n: i.^f S, 

S-ss^i:,t\a'u] r< IV, \ o ly 

Ncnrr*. K'iii.4f,1 (), Ss »f r i ; 1 1-/ '.■ p 1 1 |if S. 

\. vvl-.u rc,:i;,!s . KriLll ii;,! 
n il U.U W irtri,, fill,- , h, pur:; r .t i i 

y'\'U .m,vn. J ri:|; t ,;r! ; M: u .r-\. Ii .1: 

f l^r'-.r!'. H . .k<-;i f: , >;i!.- Mr ■ i: ct N .: ,f,. r 
I ' :'iU!:lfv S.l.nnl, N M >t i!r \ <,r.'. 

Sj irk'- C.tiMv , Knriv 
Voir ! ( !.ir..i,.- A . \ .^< uHr I'rnf, ^M^f of 

) ^:ri'i f"r ; S ir,,,,, ,| .ly.nn m>m r.n the 
Iiurr jiu Mi i^r AiliiMSii-'r uiw Thir 

X..''l>f. Slll,.MMrlwl,..,, „f S. l.r.nU, ( I r .M , r 

K.nlmrri, K";-r|| H . StipcrK;', f. t.i of 

K.'U>li, S Kirl. S.jMri. ...I 

S.iTSrf, ( fit!'.)!.! ( . S'lpri -r-i ^.-r.^n!. 
S.-.rt So>lf-''iii/ 

Suf..h ( K.lr S . Si!vrrinh-i:.!.-nr nf Scf^nnl^, 

f- !'-,''.iff { oMn1\. flo-.jn'>i 
'J ' ' <N I ' - II . S.^nof irv S'irrrvj.iT. 

-r. I I f imM, v,jj,,.r...., r,,!. V, ^-.-nl. 

I. i t'nl < -p^M'i'S , I ,1 lS»r!r 

\tMT • r, ,J< \[ 

. \\ ■• - - ,.1 ' 

llirr'., Sli] r-r If; rr ' II !■-: ■ <}\ S^^iwl- 
W % r.nifr V, ^ iKi.i Ciry 

I - r 1 T r' r .s ^ ' \t ^ ^ f.i f, 

ir-. , V. ti! St.l!,^ I r... l< ! s l'r;1',.,,. \[,|, , ,„ 

i *-^ ir\ , ^'•,\-r^;r^ nf Nr^f ! ^ >■■■<■ 



IOWA 



K 



S'lrhjiLiI l'oriiiin-^iu:( on {In- I 1 1 tff iiu'.!i.»f »■ 
A'!iii!nistr.ifj\ r Tnit 
M^ f >'^. 1 f , A..,.f int I'rofrs.or of K.lu 

l.'f,- .ir;nn tl-- \\'otl[ S<,riH- 

>' ' All ^.f ^ ,.^!:' V , I litrnf . M 

IV* ^' r--v I'. ( , ^ t,riiM,>l. lit nf SJiiH>N. 

t Mt;!(Ui t\pi(i!v, rithton 
''riJ'h ir.(^ f-. I- . Siii.1 nut. ti.lrnt »'f !umi1<. 

r^y'ff.v, (Ml. A lM:r':« Sui^i rif.U ivlcut of 
ll.M.fm^ rM.|„r%, Wrl.j., r,?v 

kfiir.l 

I».»V^' ''"^'^ A S;ii,criuUT,J.. r,{ S.Uiol.. 
K riD vv I llf 

of K.l „„<f,M,;. Sr.ir.- rmv.rMly of r.v.v.i. 
\\r,, i' . S, ; | ; n.tr^, !. r, t nf S. h.,oN. 

nor\, K-\ l] Sil'., I lltr ' }i» f.t ' 111,1^ 

win;,., ■ 

Hi, irr, W ilinri U , A^M^rn^r Prnf. - ,nr of 

K.!,|r ,tir.^. iK-)MrtJL;r<,! r.f IM 1 J V.J > ; wN. Io«.^ 

St itf' Tr-«< 'l, i ollf^r, re,!jr r,,»U; ^ive 
f>-''-^"ir<', ':.T.,M. S^|,.f:: r.tul.o! ..f S,;-n„]. 

i\rr IV, Tor v'n" 

f^^M-., K'^.:,. S'l;. r^vv:M, -:r of S. ' oo].. 

J ^ r.-T.. W 1-. I),r.,rM, ,,f f r,.r,>|.r., t ,i fon, 
Sr.i';>^l^.:M-1^-;,.r- c,f PmI,!:,- lri.!ru<t.M!-,. Iv^ 

I'' ^-'^'r^'L j. M . S<^;.vjiVM..l. r^? nf l-oo!-. 
1 ,»•! in 

K<i';--nM, l>Av'ii A., sm;.. ri- n-t. lit f.f S--!:nn^, 

L, J, S'^v.,'nt.Vi'.AU r.f uf Sv ?!or,U, 
V < M ir^ri 

< f <rw' ToMii^v', O^ccol i 

^'t'l ^ II I,. S;r r fr:?: rL'!-i i! of Siiin'-.!<, 

J ^"^y'^f U (' , S':.|M!-*, Ml, :,| of S.'! f.,Or-, 

A-' ii^i. rnnvrv, ('nr;:i!r.- 

'■^ '' -'f- 1 'vi: \v /,/, ,].,' ' ■' " ' 

< I '"^'i r , S-|,, : T-t .if <,-!mp.,L 

* ' . Vf t( , S ii>. t ^ r,,'- i,t (.f ^ 1 
^i' ! r-'-- ( '-jii; 1% . \\ , it. II, 

' \''^ ^ ] . ^m; ' nvo.i .v.f.i <,f s, V.n.ts, 

!^ i^i^: W , Vo- .,,ir,M A/T. . ^^rM ro 
J' -'' ■ - I i[ ' i:i r',t-,M'nr;i1v SJiO-^l 

I i.u..- M. ,r h. r ■ 

^ '1^-, n r, . S-:;.r r!?ilM .|-r:r nf r,..r.j. 
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l-n. b \ I rniKirv , Siuj nt I, a.i 
)! KJjn.ih. W. II If'}'!, Stjj'i riiif. fi()r /(t <-f 

} U, Ml.U kiMsO. ("..umv W.llr iImm 

S- li.iMl-. If..,s ,r.i 1 nui,: , , i 

n< irii l,U'\U ^ \) . Sw|v. , !r, fr -,,1, 
S.!:..n|,, Ih'.'ttur Coiliitv, l.r-.m 

\\u kill It,, fi vliK- I , S'i|u niJ- iNlrnt of S.hf.M) 

W'.lpl Ifil ("(UlUf V, ni!MlliVS.,i 

H'.l ^. <;!. F>ti n^i'.f S; I ,U t, loss, I Sf jf.- 

Hot.;, h. < ,! ,<t\ |- !..r^, rf if y S:i}m ts i nr, 

\h[y\\\-U't^t of P:|I>1),' In.UM. ti.iil. Ih. 

M. . Sr CnM.itinn.. St< iiin. r 

f>M!: f, ^ Siip< ni>h n.fn f, I ,,-:.v,.t f-.i 

I''|.'v<l ("f'ttivtv, rii,*rl''^ City 
Hu-rri. K<-ri!i!(!i S Smii-tk'tiiiI, 1 1' of ^iKon?. 

Nfi)t.i rL.'< r. \V W , ^<||^r ^1l^rr i;i!,-nf Hii-!>nn 
l"on-.nli.ri.t,-.! Sfl'-ii.!, S|,,'1m-.t 

Apii-irr.n-r rutrritv, ( \ i \ i!|r 

jtihf|.(.f:. U' ? , S'i|i ( I i^'lcl,.!, jif of S\f'^vrif'. 

^ fli-ni ■ on 

^. ^ti'l I'fo.'r ff.r U'ir A f-Mnr ^M-.n 

Kri^;l|, I. T f! . S )|,., rinf'T.'M f <,f "srlMt^.' 

Knwv'.-r, I'll,,-! \t !,., I'l. Kii-iMrv <,}/,rr. ;..:r 

^-'^r^"'^ K , Sujir ririir^i;.!, nt <.f l,,r.f. 

I. son. On^^.i, Sijp-Tir'r^'d.lrr,! nf Sjuml, 

Trlfrr-rVl CnuMf v\ i'.nffiil! 

NT.r:0'ii. K.niiLO!:!!. Si!;,,Tir:f, li.f.-fi; of S.'liont-, 
Nf-irtiiK I!oj-v^ V\ S'5; -rir-ir'f,,'], ?n Vt^t 

Sf If.' f,!nr,rinn A.---^ r,-;..;,. "Mnif:.«, 

r, rfn f.V.f.i,, f '.iiHirv, \t i-f.ri fire 
Nf.-lov. r K , S'j;,-Tn n.l ..t /,f |., . 

rn-rnfv .\f.ir.-.r,.'r, 
Nrr.-.rT. Kr-,?M I. Sn;!<TiM> r-l, !■,( of S. ^'oo!' 

MnV. W.,',!r>, S'ip. r.v.f. f ,,t > ■ 

Mill". IN. nr.r> f ^.|,:, r,r ', . ► nf Inr,' 

Mo!-K,.rr\. W W , , J, ,.f 

Kr.sk. ll- I 'f.ij-.'; S'. .ri^,., V ■ ■ > 

^' ■ '^..i,.r■.. |.>S.r.u,, 

NT.,rr,-..v W.r.,.: k , ^m.. r ; , ,,f 

\f'.r S S , < r,,.r rs.'. nr ■■ 

C.-i-u, \V, -? Tr MMi 

!>r.-:.r..t,. f, r.. 1,.;,, r:f A-i^r- , 

Nnr.f , l/.tlp?, (■ r.. >, |.t of »«; , ' ,.tA. 

)''.!k (■oii':fV. Mum [V- i ^ . ■ M , I I- ^tt' 

r-Mii of Hnn] V, | h- i' i,<> i , ■ ; i -Mr v 

Cr.ir- !f iM Tnniv-M, 1-.,',, ,,..,1 

r...,T, ,! r!>f \ or-.v J ro-!f. . 
Tilt, r<M,-.?! ,V 1';:,r,, -T.i'iv 1 "r ii 



N'cf t:' , \* >f >l r . S(i(- I l.f, cfrl.f ot S. TomI 
N'.iit 'J'irt I' I <MiM V, K' Ml^iM 

< 'l-'t, II .f ■•!( V, Nn; = . df.f* (l!- p.r 
n.' If 

f >' / , H \\" , S;t[H ( (' n.i. n^, { r-lii v ^]U' 
» rs S.|:.".|. l.n' ,s,li. 

\ I I n 

S.^ --iuU. iMv-M.-ir 

Tt ';-f nu, { h, Mil:, J, . s.M,. f t;l f>f 

I'^'i-M, I.. 1., S,:|.M,r,' n.]r,,f ot S.]:.mO.. 

-Mi I'of-n.-.v,! |«r.., ,,>,^ foi U;'.!.^l 

-'^;hm! I oMfM.n..' on .V.Imm.,*.*. .fis.' 

I' I. NhiS.nl /. S..i,Mip^.-iut^ r.i of S.I...,,!, 

^'llf ''^^-f'.'!' A'Ul (M V r.Mif,, |] tl;i- i Or.|" 

r 'in' .('loii 

l'';V' ■ "^''1" ! " 'I'i' ''f nf S' t,Mo!.. 

U'VM .r'L A \f , >,,!'.■,;. fM^t.Kf nf Srhonl. 
Ki:r,.M(!- C.'nr>5v. Ak-n,i I 

I't.v.'.V, Smi-' r;M' h-!.T,f ol S'f.dot. 
Mu^i ,!Tfr,r ( oinif\. \ri|.i .,niu 

H^-;;!. I. nil l:, Si|..M.r,u.,i,tM.< <,f s, t,,,„u 
.Ali'M.'M?^rrv ( -.ii'ifv. f\'!.,| ( j,,'k 

.1. Thr'.. SM1..M ,^.',.Mr nf SJ ' 

U<'Asl.'V K U , Snl-'Mrhlnlrnl of S'l'.ol-, 

< ^-tI.'. 1. , Sii|„TH,t. ii'l, j.t nf ^, }wM.U 
I »"oi),,'rv, }'o,( ,\f,(.h.Mn 
SrMi,.l..oM, M,.iv.>, \' . SMj',.,n.r.n'l-.,{, a:^ 

' '•'"■■■inMv <r),ool )>;■.), M», ,\}|., 

S^|i'S ! - >r ,ii]rv <; . Sii|,. ni,frr,.1rr,r of l^ool-. 

. SuiHTi.'iru.lr-a of S^L.w.N 
Wr-.i f < ni!(,''., CI ,ri-'rj 
S^l'SM.lirt. \ [\ Siii.rr,r'r.>i:arnl ,,f <-l,n>iU 
Sfmiv C..^,,:!s, \,v.,.|., 

S> li'tlr r, ,V H . S;Mhm if.i. SmU i,t of So!,o..C, 
All mi, 

Sf.^'.- r<M' 1', 1^ I nV.v.-r. Cr«!,ir l .tlU 
Sl:utf/, lo!,!i C , |C of-,n i/.,i'on Citr> >n 1 Mr: (, 
S» r.' f N'o tri):i( or of roMj' I^^tip non J1<'< 

S!'.'i)i^., W,t!f. r \ , S^»i"'MiMr')).!, o( r,,f S- hooU, 
Cv;ii Cnm ?v , C' '|;Lf IC<i'"^ 

Sl'-l5C C Slip^^nri?. riJ. 'M ,>f S- ' f.u!.. ]',,lo 

Al'o «"n!r U, l"!ToM...h'i| 

S'n'Mi, Cl,-,^.! )J , S;h., n>-'< t.. fjf ! 

SN)>7i, (1;,,r!-.. C , Su|-rr,'- f.K ..f >< } n..].. 
\\'i:,i;,'shi-'K Com;i!v. D' .nr;1i 

C K . S-;^. ro'iN'r.'i. -r' of S- Too!. 

'I C S . r('>'. T f of S' lirr-if , 

Tv.r.,!, S ( , S-![.' CI 'ru-;. ;A i,( f|,-.r,C. 
Wi-!.. .'o ( N!i[,t V, f i,i*,sf City ; Sj.iU- Co'^i- 

\^<^■'!■■r!lr,.!.■^L, I S . Si;; -t i : t , -l-r. 1 of S. lo-U 
f.rrs 

\^-^ i, A n , ^M;..'J IPf I'.'i' 1:1 of S. l.ooK )^o, I; 

K' 1] of.. 

N^'i '"I- ^, I ^::(rl. . S . Sitorr:r;l. r..!o:.T of 
i oo|., i( ^r.: 0( I: CounU , (;.,t\'r r 
— Irur^ C I.. S:,p'n-,l.'iol,.,,t „f S.l.ooU, 
.Nfoiiirs Co'H.rs , |!nrlir'.:fon 
'A'rii-f.f, J C, S'lp, i,uf.'iHl-t:t of ]'ij!,lu Ifi- 
■^■11. Ili.f;, St IS' n.'). i^tn rr,t of In 
hor,, 1.,-. M<,,|rr. 
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KANSAS 

AiulrcA ( Ml . I iN il.i. Sijj.ri ir-.t, n l, vt ^.f 

S< f-, IS.vi;. <• rn-int\. { if". .1 
lh:-!^in, 1..-VM.. Sin^rfipifr;^.!. of Is 

n.'^r c H uU'- » >MP' Mii!i !;»(i lit (>t ;h. Iii.m},, 

\S'>M.'-iu1!r r-iur,' V, K.iM . ( ilv >f ift 

I'.-T . , { Mr. • I'.r.iM , I rih •; <,f S< '.n.,!.. 

I'u'J.I,.. « M.in'.y, I .u 1 i r 

''T. >T. ririrlr. Si ij - r 1 1 . f • r-.:, nt of 

S» ■ ■'■■<:'. rr.L.'i r,,.r,u. I'l ''l 

J'nff. V < "r-ll'trv, Itrirlllu'foJl 
I'r-: • i., \fH, : I }■ , '..r ,.f |'r,.f, ■ .i-^,! 

S 1...,'! ( •..iiM'. . < )! ll!'/ 

i'la^in, (Mr - . !),;; . ■, ' ,,f 

l>t ir..!', Alrf >'i;.. — '< ',r ^, ' 

I i'n I'm-! > , fK , . ,, 

M..''-, U'^yf.,^ S:i;.. J;: (.m!, M ,,1 <, ^. 

.'.v. Mf..', ' 'f'.!iM, ,<Uf..'! ' nf 

.> ' l^-^uiV'.ri < '"■i'^v, I'on S-. Mrf- \.! 

(;r ,f, riri T M (>, S^sl)en1:^r'l-!, nr of Sl hnoU, 
k-i' ■•!! ( = . i'r I r.^^M, 
\h ■ ' '-r 

f Ir L- . i , t )!,( Sn:.< r -> I !- ! ■ . ,1 v> V , ,,i . 
II I'. l..r W . <; ir.i. < 

M.i\. Mm:;- If , ^Mi-ru^s- ur ,.f* ! r, ,U 

('nil-..' \Mrol-,-..n, M.jMrM:.- nf 

IVi'-^h In trip f^M-, -J t Si 1'" 

K^:r il l-!-;^ .r-r , K - - Sr T-.u^ , 

^ ■op. , .., I':.! J.M! . 

V. , , , |.,^;,, 

rp.,,r fnr )^ ,1 ,1 l-M-,. 
Jot ■■•-r:., II. t I , \ . u. 1 If.. r*r^,v ..-.r '.!' 
1--.^!. .'u^:.. K -I. V, S' r,. ':. r . I m;^ , 

SV' r ;,l oi < mi' 'V, ir^.M, S' I'r - 

S: ' N:>t ., I.Vrr, < .V,-.fx , K--r.,,:i ^ SV,>- ( 

■ \f. . r 

K »;.; i i". ..r, < , i^. <i nr > ' i. • ' .,f - l^.-."., 
< "n < 1-' ' I i.M I ■!) 1 

K- • -:-r, .si, S.||,-T--. 1. ..f ^: \m,:' , 

K--!' r If \ W , S-;r.ri ■• ■ , r ot S. ' '.'V , 

M, 1. : " " 

K'- ■. t..-'r 1 , IV. ^ ■ K,.v . , -. 

r . .ri i'nh I. . 1 V!<^, I 

M tr ..V Cr,-;' \I ir.i.i> 
Kii.'N'!-. 1 ]..%■!. Siu- fr.f< ' r.f ^. I,- 

Sr .<•]■ C'.,>nif V, S^ irl^ < • '.T 
r.',-l-, ^ M r . ■ i;! >iv '■' 'I r,}- 

S. 1. NT'.,--.. f.. , f.'..!^ I 

1 -r .'. ]•:•!,. f . r...', - . ^ 



H . I '.^^l). . 

Wv: :] fl, 

M M 1 1 .1 ( t A , Su] 1 1 1'it' of 

MrVi. t Ml. ' I 0.. I I. ; ^M|,rn<,hJ;.l. M ff 

M'-.o, I Mj SnjK I nr. r.,!, lit f.f 

S. r. < r ■, i ,,n,:!^ , J-ri!Mliir 

N' J on, I M< - > W i: -Ji'.A M . s^i|.rijii?'-j,.^ nr 
ui S. I k-.i'. ('o'j't'v, Mu!|(j:i 

i'^ M> , f Mr- ■ L. ii i. S!ii.> nj,t« f;i!i i.f S, Imt,!^. 

I ; ,V i'<»M!:'', . < I I i:i< r 

, r I , I ui I A-.-.,..F ,1 1^ I J;v ismn of 

S'-;'-jvi~MMi. S« iU- li.fMTHiK !i( (.f I'mMio ff.. 

-Til i'd's, \>'\<l \ - N.iTfjr; il < MinrM-..|n;i ,,tl 

■ I !.V f !i ifr A'tiMM -<{ ("ilU 

N'" !. I i , Sii[. MM. ,,,1. 1,1 >. 

I " il 5 < p-M-'v, ,) ^t! 1 fM.ii ( Us Sr,ir I'oni 

'Ml ' l..->r,.. SnpMMitrn.lrl.t of 

^ '.--I. S». s. V . ■> M>iufy, Ifii, oto;, 
>/ Ai.li'..h^ v., S.i;^ ^ inf, I,, I :i| of S.-liMofn, 

^ r 

S-r..f, Off- - M.,,]... 1., v,,,„ro,irii.l't-: of 

S. 1 '►^M^, IviN-v ( nni.fv. M i!.!.;at,in 

V Srvr,,-,, < Mr. I Inrv. Sn;,, r 1 1 Jn i ,it <if 

Si'"":'^, Ki'-rl l.-T', ]-,!r'iL> i.r uv f 'r ii i r,.il. 
^1 s I'uhlh S> 1m,.. U I ,,m'. 

S!!M\ Jr.l.U r, Sm].., riM. Il.'.'r.l of vrf.o,,],. 

J( rr ( ''<,tf:ty. A;,f.'..>nv 

Sf'H], { Ntl ^ St 1 \ , SM.„f u{ 

S.' mm].. Wi,1,ii , ('..Mit-u, |,M.i, 
"^'^ < Ml . ^ Nrllr M' , Sui-M i';;t •..!.-; t of 

S' ?:,,.>! , \,.v.! Cm.,;, PS, r.!:- 

Sln!.'« r I , / i/.- ^Z,'., .^ i. r;f!,^MU^' 

Stf i': ' V' s sr. [,v.i'- I., Sit],rr'frrii.U ril fif 

< oiMvnnt,. M,vi!.. r 
S;r.,cM r, ( . i: , Sill ' nri!, 11^!. i r fif SJinol^ 

'I '"M, I'fv S rp. rL':0 rh!,, k? of S:l'(;(,:~. AMm 

r.nr.sy, To]., 
llro- ; r:;.-!f ru!:. 1',. S ' l [ lUf c r!<!r li ( of 

I'ni.!!., h r;i:.'M,:^ St.,,- 1), j.,,f < r-mr 
, I^M:. !, T.r,.;,. 

^Mr^.i f,!. M,, Sm;.' r i i.f.rv!.-r,( of 
^''.'J^, < fl..- < ■nMr;rv Tol tu, i .>,w I 
\\i.^;rr, \T.;i.lr S, S'A],>-\:rfv,Avu[ of S-.o-Js, 
V.^i ^'ivi < '(jMi V, Not ^nn 

V Voir < >r% < ■ . ^',;>rr;n,,.,,,i, n( Si liool^ 

f'Ni !i 1 '.Mi.r:. , I. L < "i M...... 

( N ^ r i I i i .% 1.. \T »■ M hUf ■ 

I'lrr I'r. 

KKNIITKY 

Al ■ ! - I , M I . . Sm;-., !,!'-.!;;!, , s. nri Couj^tv 

S. ( ;, ..ir tr>-% M 

Ir t. Su'.-'r t.^:. 'It, W:ivr,r foiiiity 

s,. : n \f,.,, ... , 

HMrV.!'",H! < » f , Si:).. M3i'< iiN ILirdiii ('nun 

S.-! }■'":/, <n.-t! tnvni 

^ ■ !. J.i^!.- A , Sup ri«:iM, ,!.■,.'. H .rl'in 

I 'i >i: S. ' 1 1 -,ri-.,-i 

<'iy.^";"J. \ A , S'J!-M •;.(. ru], iit. K-. (oui. 

t . M -V. I . A.".'„ .'.".v^'lV-r. .-or or l-Muca- 
I .r<.f K' r/i; V v ^' if- ( 'cAl-'^u^, 

i ' r. M :r- H, < .<„ t !,r , iTo r^'n CoHEI 

S '■',..1 < ,[ : A'l vi^iiry i '(iMrirjl to 

■ < ■i.'-iir.ilN ... n,i I',,:;, IVo. r ,iri for 
i..' ir .1 .-/IL.-. 

! M., } M , rvr. Sm't. r ,rs, K. uuu kv 

( 'O'-: ;."r c f ; A.lvi -^1 V ("o'lnCl! fO 
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tin- i '0!M!JllHif U:\ , .v,>[ !'i D^-t aril 

Vi:nr\\, \) Ihufhi., ffrij, I)r[..n»11lrhl of 
« 'I'-. ' t. t< I I !, ' J, f [ ... Is i h:;" 

I'.f.O' if!]. < IrirlfS (■ . I'fHf. ,-.rr i;f y..]'U iM.jri, 
H.u-.' Ml, (I. i;r> r , Hi- li, ;- irti;,. i I f.f A.n 

J'K.'irl.-. ,f.. S'ii^-niffni-lri,!, i'uli^Vi 
1l'"n^iri, (■ II, SMjMTh'N 'i I.-;,,, >fi(>,.,rv 

J'f. M.r, S,!;,-,.o!-, \VI. >]vv <'!!v S',,t.' rr-ri 

H^rrv, Vl^f.J I'. IV, ■.!,).};!, \il.]>rv 

A(|vi..,f> Coiinril tli,. {Vtiitratt^'f ' n n 

JOfi.-.. I r ifiHv, Hr,i.L Prii.ufnicnt of 

l-.Jt. U r;. I..... lunmr roll.,,. 

M' W / , N'M'., } , ,;rrn K% rf,. " v 

Cur',.... ir, v. ;,,.,,( 

T*<^'1:.-'k. Sirit It, Si)perintrn.|*^,;», 

Wvr-,,. Cd^,.; Vm'*- rr-i'lri^, rTA 

Tn-V-or. ("iiv Si hoc! T.ir[,-.,ori ' .'r r<-) — 
rr,;r< - Mi r ■ ' 

Stfwtrt, r \\\ S-t:,.r.r»--r,'rh!. Clrvnv^ 

T'jrrt-r. OffKi %r.iru; K.. SMrM rir;^ ii^l-^r 
Ttr-'i'Vlft Co'K'fv S^Wi-('- l,,i,,jt-.. 
Hl-r- ♦.■-r " ....... 

Vf ^' Tr,? n I, . n-r,. l-.r, T> = v-.j..M nf p...,,: 

Ari<!.T' r.ti r^r'-fv S.'<»ii'-, I v,s t '^r . ijr- • 
S. ... (o-rrri'trv \T-:i,.r, A-Iw.r.rv Cn-r . \ 

\-\- T.-.V inv T'rir 



i.onsr ANA 



llfiP. nh, W (',, I'l ,ni i|. il, I >nlJi ■['nwa UiKh 
>■ I^^jmI. A-vUi-iijii SJk.u!., Dijuli 

I r,.^ M 

!., A, Suf'aiuM'-l» i,?, Avi>vtllr^ r.(ri>h 
< '^M Kf Hi, f }-■ , Sifi t i:,(t lit, Tan^iii,i!i0.i 

I iO.>, {.Sir- I A. \t . Klrfip niuy S^Kiol SiirK-r- 

Huifi'iiiin, I,. (;, Siijx nn'rri'l'-iit, P.ffvilU' 

I'.n 1-1' S. hnnl l'f.ii|i|finfiif 
Ko^Mirr-, jiiVu ii.^vul, ^ii{.<'rir,U'n,l, 111, Jarls-on 

iViTi.h S, t U. J.itir.Korrj 

^"'r '>'^ J' , N^i-i f iiii* n,ii-nf. ('(jit.fi- ( "tMiivi c 

KuUrl-->!], j, iJircaor, KtrM'uiil;\ry :»n.l 

i fiM-I u > l-.thu'.tn-in, St, it-- f if 1 nu'iit of 
l.ilu' .iMnii, U,it<in Kuu^f 

riLiuii.i.. f{. M,, SiiTK-riM<.!n'.'Nr, \N>^t ("arrol! 
I'uiOi S.hooK, (Vik i;r<.,<? 

(lor.tr^n A. Su(irrir^?er;iU-ri{, Asc^'ii>ion 

I S >T L 1 r 1 li »V M M h M H>.H^i 

MAINK 

Hri^\. A^frcil A, Su; rrintt ih!t j.r, Siiiifj rvr or y 

' iIm t ! . A-' I A , Sui'tMiitt Dilvfif. S"i;.i r vi>nr V 
Ti l f Allio-i; Sr.'r DirtMor 

Jopr,, M-i'r S, Sii[>r ►i,iPrfi-l< ti«, Supervisory 
tnjon X(; Hi, I rvi-lir <: I'l.uinins; Commit- 

MrMo:;;u-lr. {v!:i.-»r-) I.. S Ijj.cr i r f ^^fhlr-rit of 
Si h<^(i\<, K ir if <r.1' St irr |>irri.t<-r 

Mi^'V'. Jlnr.i'" \\ <y\\\ar\v.\*'\\>\,:\'\. Si i j „r v i ^or v 
Vxy\r)'A Nri r^, Soutli WiulhaTri 

(hv.r.u. (Ml. 1 \■^\\^ |( K Ir [nmr ir y 

Sut.rrM.or. SM!f I>rj,irli-M = i nf VM ;itinn , 

( .j!r;y.i.Mnn nri •],,• I r: i rr ,,,f,- ,A.hnini<iJr.i< 
ti^" ' '!ir : A:lv: -!-!■■, I'l.'ir:. i| h4 til'.' ( "ornn-.ir- 

vi^nry I'l-nf! N'n <; S-mi'S; H,tv\'m-A- 
S'xiU-, Wil'i.wiL i; , Siir,, r;iirni.!^'iit. SnT,<rvisory 



M \KYr.AM) 

A^!i,-if , I'm, f,... or .ivA Hc.-.d, nrp.irt- 
['■'■■ir (,if Ai:ni iilri.ir il K<!iu :if ton. Triivrr^iTy 
Nt^iJ vl;,'! ('<rilri'<- l>,irk: <i:\\^ Corn'. 

jv::t. \r , SM^,,rri:.tcn(ir;H, Wico'iuco 
S..1;(,.,U, S.iils^urv 
i'^ri-li, SV<!;. ,n ^ Nt . S*:;,. ni,jr,i.!rf,r. Wn-hitit; 
f M ;j I I !i f \ S' !■ I lu' i ( ,it;vr-i ''>'>s'n 

r ■ I . AMr..', Cmif.?,- S. LooU, ("rtlfre. 

^'11 ^ . J.in.r'. t; , Sii[.rrir:i( ri-ifT.f , I >,,:■. hr-~\^r 

r .'.illU; >. V...r.l., ( '.irr.l.ri.L'r 

^■''^p-r. PtitI |i, S'ip. r,f, % f. \Vor< ,'^f(r 
< 'i-:'ify S' ' SiiOA H:!! 

^^v^:!.' \V. Suf 'Tifit^ ii'li'nr, Kpnt Coijn- 
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Dc'M. I.,s.s.' M , S ij.< nnti ful- ',f. Si \\My\ 

I't.iHiKiiK, M ilfiiiK^'f I'inr.ts Siln'»»U. 
^ut\ A<lvi.'/il > C'c'iriii \\ t'j ll t 'i,;: I'n , 

' ■"^Uf.rii i' K(;..rU:S' rij I 'i . r , , I V , . -r l 

_ nf U-.it it 1 1;. rs 

'fi-ul-,.T< v"ni%vv\ lrn>i),ur. 
H.invt-r. Wi rv; \ . Suj.i rvi^ui Mi, h 

S;hnn1.. r,,!\,*rl ('unfitv Srl-ntU. Trifi-H' 

( -ii'Lfy S U, (V.kivM: Ailvi 01^ < , tir mI 

JonkMu T>h-h1 s., SiirerinlcfhlrnT, Anne 

"'''f t Miini V S, !■,,,,!. \n,, ■ ^, , 

;:,.:r'K:i;;:':;:,;:'' ' 

Afi":,-'-. ( '.vntv C.-h-rcsMl!*' " 

^'^■'f---. Alvr I. , Sui-.ru-.r <>{ r.i!.r:uM- 

>^ irfr:rMi^. Wtf!- <;n S . I>.r.'. t^^r t,f A - 1 r : i ^! r .t 
n-'ii Mm H iIfi-::Mrc ( 'n-iMs S. ! -m!.. 

Crorcr'. {'r^ur^tv Si]n,,U. rr.j.rr \Ttrl^H,ro: 

St.it,- r.r:!'^i^>M' NT, !:'':-r 

Sr iplfl.,?;. I',! A ■,r.! I r , •'lil.l f!i: rr-', .fr-r t, fM' r 

f n r 

tv Srh.o j?- J V.ir 
Vrl:;.r Cmt.i^ Mr-, ..r^ l,i''r . r . 

MASSACFCrSKirs 

"f-..%.:.- 1 i S. f-^^l 1 'l :>>•■ \.- .■ I', A', ..-m! 

S) I (ir« . v-,r 
K<!.^-«r. W.i::-': 1,. - . ;r !' v .■ 

S It,..: r < . \,. ; ■ , \.. . S 



MICHIGAN 



A' 



1 r. ! M . S i 



\i S 



I'l. V foi ,1. I i rn . / If.' Sh'ni^ , r, ( uLjuaN r 
Hl.rit ImT'I. hrif: V 1 . Sii[.» rmutirti lit of Stlionls 
(•.M',iii-it (nni.rs SJt-.if,. CtH^.ry 

Mo... C \!r> t Kil/t-n. I t .i. Inn^ rrirK-i{.,i!, N'nitli 

I'.r (KL . ( iiU s i: , S;,|.. tirHi h.l, i,{ nf l:uol^. 
\\A\i.> r.HI'llV, t .u 

hTii'k. "f),M,'!,r, I r.uliir. IliKk Srhool. U.iin- 

Urnit>l..u:.:ii, h.i- .^hl S . l'nnu|.;U, hrtour Mii'h 

{'l.-irk. I. sun. Sii!,«'rM:UiuU-ia uf ScliouU, Kent 

t'hyioii, W'.-Ji'v. SniMjinli'iiilrnl. N'orih 

ifn !i i'.ivv n>t|,;» ki,r,il A.;ricnlnir:il S< tioal. 
N.tMf; I'.rar.di 
t iKt Inr l, Mr.sv ir.l \V , Su [u r i ufi'ii-ltnt of 

S u:it!,r.v^ (Vi'iiH>, S.i.'in;uv 
"'ir, l.rnt\ J, Sni-i rtnh n<lvti» of School-, 

\t 'v\,iyL:<> ('«^t^f,ly, \\'f,iU' Tlon-I 
ni'r.<Iiii»'.i'i. (Mrv^ lUri-ivr. S u|irr vising 
T^'i 1nr, \V;iynr {'-lUdtv Sihor^l,, DcffOil: 
riri viHUr on Rural Ia^i- au«l K-IucaKou ou 
thr Worl.l S.tii, 
t:!r:, r-ri,i. Wtlliam. Su;. rriiitcn.!<-iit «)f Schools. 

I'nuiiiN, I'ontiii : N.iii<,ri:»l Cntti 
i!Jis-i<*n nil t!i(' I [liL-rni-'ili.irt' Adriuriistr.-it ivc 

I't^Llirr. I'>,',1 , / if,' \!r»uhcT. rU'lI,.ville 

risivvr>ity .►f MiiVi.Mti, Ar.n At>.or; A<1- 

,i;m1 rm^r^u'i fnr Kur.i! F..|i |,; iu n 
Vl'twi' "-. j'.'l i; R, Surrt mf^tulrtit of Sdioot^. 
S,-,iii!^-.' (o'uJv, S;uiMiivky: SnTc Cciiufnifter 

^i-rnnn, l.-nMr*!. A.h^m,^' Mir-, tor. \ul\ 
Sr{%ui\ W^-t^iu Muli.'-ui rMivvf^»tv. 

li^H. !r n. ^ NTi > i I'liiftt ^ t'i,»„ 'r,.i, I]rr, \S\>rorn 

Mv^■^|!■| { 'i !j VfT- it> , K.il iriKi^na 
If t-'^. "'i'^'l I'- <.\ >n|i* rinuj-(!''!ir. Honi.r ('<nn- 

(■■.■r:Mv SJi,,nl, Minjirr 
^'>^^ ir.l, ( Mr^. n w>y K , Si,i./riiir.Mi.U-ht of 

1 if':--'. Ahr Sn{,.-nri|,'iMi.'E,t of St Imrpf.. 

Sr f pi (",,111, -v. C. fitrrMl!-- 

^ -M'l ToMLiy, ( 'fii'}.ci\L','.n : Staff Ctun 

K fi. .,'^ Iri' !, M , S;ijM-riiU«-riiMif of 

f ,\M! ni W . SMlMTIIitrn.]rm f,i 

S. jl,ir% Cuurit^-, ff,i,riiik'> 

I.'' I'W-, Huo|.| I,, SiJj.r rin!orn<rnt of 

S' WW \, )i,frr,ii 

! U !■■:/-?. Hi Coui.f.'. Mnnrif 

< ll M:. ! 1 ■nn.-.-r. Mt l'N-,r.,i1|t 

Nt"'^'i t A r,] M , I), |, ,rt,,,„r;t „f Vocv 

IvIh., Vt.U.,.h Sf,.?,' rni\crsitv 

Miii-r. r L'll ,\ , J i.r- tor, ( o;.rr.,t:; n 
--^i S-rvi..-, N!i>'K',rt S}.t'>' rnu.TvUv. 
. ■! 1. r .ir,,- 

^ . W\ n.!l, i I. ;.'!ts S'lpi^riMrfirlrEit of 

S. f <-rr,rUv. iJ'trr.:f 

, I. ir'...ri; Tu-.-i^irij,, ]i..;,r!,orn 

fJliv-- \r , 's->i..rifi:c::.!-r.r of S lorvK, 

W --vfor-1 t'o!i:;fv. V 
I,'" - -'^ II i.'',.. S');:-T n,tM-!. m f.f Si liOr,U. 

Il iM :t^. !-A,,,-:„l , 

U- Olr^ i Al'. - IV. Sm;,. r>iit, i.^?, of 
S. i'0,-,U. r,r,,'i,,t C..,!:'.'-, . hi, 
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Kifp, (*. .Mfrr.l, Siil'CTirH<'ii*!rfil uf S<hnn|s, 

Kof.iii-on, C'Inrlf., Su|-f unit lufi lU oi 

('l'.,irU'V(n \ CosiriU', ( iMrlrsui^ 
Kolin.oij, Wj))).!!)! McKinlry, l)ir{»N)r of 

KuimI l.itV IMi^Mtir.n, Wr^t* rn MkUi 

Mnnlitr, .S'lvj-ary Couiuj) to i)h' t'ontrmMn- 
oil f'olicif^ in. I ProL:f,na (or H\\r:\\ IMuci 
rioru Cfi.hriiKin, (%>!miHirt'c an Kvv ruilfnfnt 
.Mi'i I'ft'par.Hion f)f Kur.il Tt'.ivlur-! 

\io\Uf\. Ku-stl! A . Sii|Hfiiiteiii!trti{ of School^ 
Tosi.(> Trjartty, T>^"«v,ns City 

S>^hitfr>«. I.vuni,' K., IVp.irtniriit of Hnr i* Mfe 

Kul.irn-uon 

Sray, NfanriM-, Oiriitor, Divi-ion of K'lii^ i 

(rer-k: Ar!vs%orv" I'oiiiki! to ('fji(^!in!iv(' 
on ru1i<.if% .in. I I'rovrifii fur Kut;^) I-Mml i 

ySimfn^n^ W. I', Snj.trinh n.l<MU r>f SJi-^.u., 

ruittfi" MrfutiiT 
S\\u\:\, S, U,. KxoiuHvo Srinury, Miilil.jn 

X.kff riiivir-itv. f'.i.t (..uisiiiK^ 
Sl.u'iMv,, Op-»t, KiiiaI Sit(i<T\;vor uf Sdin,.!^ 

Sniitii, Woo-U ir<l (\ V'iii' I'rr-i.tt nt, i\ !,fr,.I 
MuhiK.m ('.»lIrL:.', Mr i'l,„i,:Mr: A^UI.nrv 
roiJluil lo (%it: iiiiM<'i' on Polj, ir- ;ipi1 

I'r.uif^U'j for Kiir.if IMnian'on 

Sli-,ini.. Trf^v , lfr,.|. I)riMrtiM. rir ..f 

t:iry K'l^i^ ihM:i, M-.l,;,',,!! Sf,<!,' I'nivrr^itv, 

Sftfrvi". In' IV. Snp. nut' f.ii^Tf hf Sifioof., 

AI!'iMfi (V.'ttitv, AU'-.Mo 
T;iv!..r. Willi iirs 11. Sii;,r r n.trn.)r i ,! t.f S.linnU. 

Tr-nplr. Mrn [. . Snfrniih ii'l-Ti* fif Sil:ofiU 
r-4s *'<nri?\, U.iv r,iv 

SilKJfU. \V.-i4,?<'t^.>.v f ,iuufv. Ann Atbr-r 
'!(.rra:if, Iam.- A. Si r Iin ■■Jvlcr-r nf S- liool^, 

J,1lS..-i>J) ('l)«|f;'V, J.lik'.O!) 

Wdlcv^T. K'ii'1, L. S':h.rv:«f'r, \^■lvl;<■ (\iun. 
fv SL|!.,nl.. !>.-tr.Hf 

SlIioo),. C.l'iHun r.nir.rv. \rir.)i,,ll: A-! 

'VI tfu.< Inh r!;iuil:tr" A . 1 «■ nr-:! - 1 r,i ? i Turf 
> nr*;ni.i. C>r!.», Urc'tor ..f Srr^i'r.., 
\\\'-t»rfi MiL!;!k;,tri t'nlvrrMly. K'i!iiu.w*>o 
f ^SI^rr• tu}\ m Mi ^n<i 

T.i'^pry. \\'r^[,ru Mi^lii.aii riuv,r<itv. 

I-i>sr.irv. (Viitr.i? Mf, li ^'.kii (Mir.--' <,f VMi|. i 

l,«hr.»ry, K.i-r-ri! .Mi(5;i;-,K^ <"n'l'-.'r, ;) iiMj 



MJNNKSOTA 

Ru- r 

Ar. hrr. ('tirfunl I' . IVn}, ..<,r nf !• .,f,ni,. 
rr'tv<'r-;ty of s !i:u, , M ik» .h , ■ Sf.if.- 
{'.^irnnittr.' N!f:ti^'ir. A^l^i-'-ry Cihs-'M! 
tUr rrHu'M!?t'» M-i ['nil,,.'-. •,v,r'' I'liitr.tlii !'«.r 

Kur.{! K'hii .■I'U'fi ; M- < it rtnu. . oi n-sUt 
Knrtl l.,f,. ,wi| I'lii I'i^i^ ni, fli,. Worll 

S«'t Ml- 

,V,|t.' Tr.u-wr^ ColNv.^. M.i.k.irn 
I{nr/-rtii,-ni. Kcorvf U , S i^' r n.'*' > < l-j. ( 
S.l 1 r.u y 



Hi 



P-)kvii!i, Thfirtii, J , DcjMily Su;ieniiU'titlf nf 

(if Sc^.ooN, Sf. Ia)U\^ <'ourif>, |)ijh;t!t 
('liri->ri;in->uii, l lj.irU >, Sii|n. rnirrmlrnt of 

S.Iloii!-, K'i m",'ui (. <'nr;ty, Kit-i.;iU; Si i»e 

f '»>f/i»)?if ff 0 .Mt iH^rr 
Toll I'l l n, f M rv j nmiv. v^^UM rihten^h nt of 

S.)..inN. Iv>nf) ('iMifJly. C:jn)l,fjJk;c 

HMU vrv I OiMCi'ofy SJioiil, StiU" Triulitr^ 

^ J'nlit.'.', :!tinc,],cM.l 

Cior-i, (' >S'!)f,<r<5, Si}(K.'Tiii|cjiOfi)t of SJiools, 
l'.iri!i»iilt 

l).iU\ (Mr..> Cl ir i, Sn(.rnntcnih lit of School.. 
S^^fl Ct.'unv, Hrn>iin 

i \S', {f , Su(MTMirMl<KlJ, liulrfl^'iult'tlt 

Cun-oliil It' -1 |)i>iriii No y:, N l^v York 
, Mill. 

I '-'lu'. 1 1 sM'i W , S\H.< ( liitrii'l. lit of SdkOoU, 
\\\iA'>m 

KiuHiii, 1, (\ l)irtii,.r fif Kur.il K'^ilcUmiiu 
S:,itc lhp,>rii!(in of KOiK j!i(.ti. Sr P.ml 

M.!uT, Suit. hiroiMr, Miiiiu'^jI.i ('oiituil of 
Arid It i;fliu;«Th:n, ^^^rill^;lp!>ll^■. St.\tr Com. 

Hatl.ui.l, C;irl T,, Si ij»cri iH iMhU-i,t of SMuuiU. 
fmlt pt nrlt,'nf Ui^1n»t No, i, C.^rtton Cuuniv, 
K4;<j 

ll'ktvur-nTi. f, U , Suii<T[t,t.'ni1r-r:t of S^I'.duU 
CfrsTfirM 

Ujm^oi^, H,u..l:l v., Sii;u I iiilrii-Unr, of S> ];ooU. 

Ci.s CouiLfv. W ilVcr 
/CirsM.n, Wili,,r.| K,, Cn;; SJuk I 

trji:t Snfv'<'y'« rmd K''OrLM!u/,iH(j[i, Siitr \)c- 

;-;5i()iii'or uf K'Im- ;int>;), S| I'.mj) 
Hrfcht'., j, A. SuncrjntififK'rif o( S^Ik'oK. 

1 1'l J-tr>>!. All'tif, Sin,criht"n'li lit ff SiIjioK. 

Kiu-, H.irry \S*., rr.'f.--r>r, 1 1, | m Min. nt of 
A.TtuifMii.il K.!ti« atioM, rnivft-uy of Miri' 
Kcsorn S(. JVnj) 

Kn!t\i, I.f-ln' A.. Tr.hl'cr, l-^vo Cm^Ijc sM;<m-iI, 

i.f,ol>> II , Sm;,,-! jntrn.lriif r.f SJ)oo!.. 

i[(ni^ton C^iur>(v, C,i1<Muiii ^ 
MKHon.-iM. John |),, Snj^r r ir,f»'ii.!i'tii 

Sjiuols, Crt W uK' ( duDiy, )5r,uru r<! 
Mal-iOn, M u^' ifi t, S!}[.( nil . i'm!i nf SttonK 

W:i.*c.i C'-n!,rv. S\',»^^^m 
.Afclillioi., C:uo|inr, Soj.^rinrriulriit of SJionl^. 

M.T..<.0 Inin.ry. nlnvn. 

Mr]rfi, ( Mr^ I Nn, S0[.- n t i f r I ! ( 1 ■ i i < i,f 

S-1,()()U. C!.i,,u'n Cn;]iil\, Criihr Ci^v 
Mvvir. I |hr(<{r,;, Vim:, i^tirs SJ.r.l.. 

f). ;-.ir1inri,r nf l-Miu-.ihMi. Sr. I',.iil: 

Sr .'r ( n-Nfiillt^V Ntr'ihh'T 

MiDt r. R,);;0) , A-o. i »i< i'rnf:-^^or. [)<>. 
lnf^fiJMM rif AiTK iilrnf ;,1 lvl!i'',ihfjij, Ciuvtr- 
Mfv of Mjur!r,,,i,!, si 

N!iirr;*>. Mi/,] |,.kI:,,,. Aii^do Jm.v.r 

)f;^-h S, 1 nu\, Ao^un 
Nrl^niK Li>Ai\, l"rirf, ..^or of So< mlo,-. , Ciii. 

v.T>i1v nf Miiinr^MM. St. I'.-i-il 
NiMftKrr^'. W. O, S'tp'-riff^fi'l^'of of 

Kii Cc-:niiy. I'.uiImuI' 
I'.oiUmi, M>ri!-' 1. Sn;.! r mri H'Imu cjf ScIjjuK 

I''^r.r,n, M,'n j . |{, M. f»uMHiri,r.t ..f A^n 
I lilr.ir,,! ,di-,u. Cniy, r-.!iy of Mirw 

(n-'r.j. S' Sf.ifc Cnii)ini»(cc .\f •■iii!,,t ; 

A'jvi-oty ( o?»r,<. tl (o f?u- Comniitfoe' oo I'luuiis 
■ oi I f'l n.:r .i!;i for Kui .\l K.'l'i' anors 

J^'iii'f., V:ilAurf]i U . <'ii,nT:^i,,ii, fliv,>ion of 
K'Inr, .ihr.u .ri-l I'.N J fjlo. s', Ciavir-^irv of 
Msnn-.fjt I, I inlii.li llr.^;, li. !>.ila(!» 

l^> *'-r''' '^. Ci;.ir[,'. \\" . Siij.-riiiPni.l, 1,? of 
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ScIiomU. M.irnn <"ouri!s. V'.nriiitnit 
Kiivfiv. i\Us 1 Kli/ibvlli, Su|HriiiiMii^Mit of 

S.ihiii, \S'. VV, Sui'rf if;tt UiKtu of Silionl,, S{ 

ScfnniiriHu- , V't-rnii.*'. Siiin iiih-iiMr-n t r f 
S.';o.)U, K.'.ivil!.- t'oMnfv. niiVKi 

SsrAtri, K. \\\ Snpvrintoniltut tif S»}i^Oi^< 
Hr UK fi, nnhilli 

vt'r>iry of Minn* nri, Ntmr.o.ipfjli-* 
Sfuyt^r. \S*. H,. Siipi.TLnlc"n«l--f,< of SJn-ols, 

SohUfrnni, .< I), Al|nlniL^trJTlV<'• A^-1-^lll^ 

St,li.fi.'!oi>. I,. SiitM;riiirt.'r;<1»Mjt of Sil'nnis, 

M-«;ir.i!':i ('t,.nf;Tv, HiMr-,ii1jii St.itc n i itiilt ur 
^ Mrrni-. r 

j.-ittiiifiir "if .\L(nf iiirur.il K*!iir,-irir)n. Tnlvfr- 
Miy of MirjTU'NOM, S' p. ml: rornniittcf on 

f;<fii' .itton 

SkVrllsrio, I n'lisc. S ( it^r r i H ' r,-!.; t it of S':l:ou'i^, 

firlrnji l'fjurii>', Ctrlion 

T!i*>rii|,s,,|t, \'ir>U, Ssim'niitrfl.lrfit r.f S^fi«^<il>:, 
ir-iust'i'i'i roiiiiTv, SliniMMpiiIiN: St.Mr C-nn- 
i]inr.'.« MrMfi^ifT; A^Ivivory Cnunril :o the 
('oEiiniis-ion fin tli'; fnTc r fur.if ,l1r 
Al!l!l^{i i rif i v^' I'nft 

Yrilu'A- M.Nlvnrsr ('ouMv. rjnniir !'';ilt. 
Thnr.on. I.lr.v,! X, Si if.^-r iii ' rvtvii t nf SJin^^l.. 

'IVillr'f^on. T)0ri I., Sll[.rT1tltr-'l.U'nt of SMu,o!s. 

_ MoAtr Coiihty, Aijsri!] 
Vt ,', A M. Siiiii ritit* ri'U !:T nf SclsouN, I'r<"r 
born CiMit.ty, .\n«rTt I.ci 

Triivi'T'-My nf Minne-or.i, Nf ininM|.<)l!s ; .\^. 

IVOvTuu for Rnr.^l IMtiiMfjnn 
W.illfrru (SU. ) V.ilhor^, Sup-Tiritrn^lent of 

\Vrl>^frr. U'Touv C), Sni-rniit^-?;-!.. lii of SJkujU 
\Virinrh,u:o 

\V<'iti,'{'r]if.f. fMr.. > lif.nifln (', SufMTlnrrri 
<\vv.t nf Scl-n;.!^, NnMr'v Co rLfv, W'orfl in/ 
ton 

WVtfvrtTfn. \V A, K\<*Miivr Sorrttrv, Mir. 

tlftif.l Svlirtnl Mn.ir.N A^ ^r>CI ,i ^Oll, St P.frr 

\Vy!i.-. John W, Suf.frir.'r-nil.^ru f»f S<)i,,.,U. 

I r i.'rf 

(■,K:.n!,.|.,r..! SH'o-l. Horn;. ' 
I s ' r- T I r M ■> M NT ► M p ^ 
r.ibrir^. S- It-' Tr.i, i;rrN TnlU'^... M- ^nrh ^-.^ , ! 
r.iV'r-irv. Si I'f Tf.-ii Jmt - ^ 'n' ir^-.-, rffinil 
1,i:'r irv. Sr ,}r 'r,.;i, I SV-i. :!!.»' 

NtsrUM' ip-ut- {'-iVlir l.iSr.irv, NP i ,r;,-,u:ott^ 



Mississir»pi 

AMri.l^r. I. 1-:. Sni.rT-.^ ,).i,.nr r.f S. ? 

Atit ri. ( U\ Snprriii^c: i^ r ^ <-f ^. 

Ap'.i'^.T. a f J . Sni cruih !;.!rr:r of S' l;np,l. 

Horif. A-!*. Kfv.:;-r'Mrv S;];- r n r r , I.-;-,. 

C"->'1M\. r,l-.c:iL-fril., 

l^r'initi-i.l. ( S . S^i^.^-r ■: v :,.% r^> .,f S^ V-.nl. 
I'll- < nun's , N! u-nnlir^ 



Toiilttr. II I., Sui>erktiTvii«iri.t, K,-i>l Korrc'^t 

lli.h ScLon!, IV-l;|[ 
lliir^r, I'r.ink, Supcnnlrn-lml of Si^liool*. Nux- 

ni ti l'i.uii;{y. M K i>u 
t.iiu') , L K, Siipc I iiir»'ihl» lit uf SvlnKiN, Mon 

rot' Connu, Alu-nlrrri 
Mt ^ WMnn, (!, n (' , Kvit nlivc SccirtUy, Nfis- 

■>i-.i;';it St. Ill' IrvtKiink rufJM-iru' Mu,ir>l, 

MiMiUuiitft), (NtrN.) Annie KcHy, Jc.'tn<-s 

Tf.uluT, \\':iUtT V',»IUy 
rowt'll. \\'ilh:iin K., Sii[KT ifit«!ii!rnj of School*?, 

i'diy <"'junfy. Ncvs AiUu-iM 
Tr.o i>. ,1 A , A>iL^t>nil S- i fft iry in ("liiir^c 

<i( I u !'l Sf-ru':;\ NJi>>i--ifi(ij fvlu^ .it«ni 

I vti' "., i»>v{]U, Sui rnntt ii'kiit of Sc hooU, 
'\Vi M, 

MISSOURI 

Hirk. J, Ahn,r, Su|i.Tir;5i'i;,!i!it of Sdiftols 

,\!(-M>M['(.t Cnufity. Cli.ir lr>(.ifi 
|jr;in'h, N'hiI i. Stipt-rvivor of Klerri?'ni.jry 

Schools St.Kc l)t'p;\Ttiiifiit of K«hkahoi>, 

JitTor>ou ( ity 
UiiLlirc, \'iiu tnt NN' , S!icnu.\n(l-ile Coinrnufiiiy 

<',.iii[^!ln.'ll, Hrrn,u<! SiUifriiit c nilent of 

Si "ifxtU, ]xv\ Sut-ntiiit t : Phruiing t.'omtiut- 
11 1, >!{ luo.f Ht'>.')vn-it Coiiiit^iiif vu A'l- 
1 nI I .'iri vr' LrailtT>hip Serv»n>{ I'oiiiniutiil y 

A, il,, Pr(3f<'>>rir of I'lluciUnn, I'liivxT- 
'siiv nf NTi^"'inin» ('olutJLbi;u ArlviNDry ("onr?- 

< iL to tinr t'tniiiiuiirc orx l'uIu'K'*v a:i<l Pro' 
Lrnii for Kuinf KMuuai>;n ; S^'^tL* I>irf<tor 

* l^riiriit^. Hoiiu.T M,, Su iicriti{oriiU-nt of 

S< };'>oU, Jai-'Vsun Couniy, I iu!«-fivn"UrKc 
Coir, Krci f., DiNtrict Supervisor, State De- 

p.irtnunt of Kihu'aTion, Ironil-iJf 
Kuli UiNv, (N[tx. > Dun I,,, Sui.<,'ritUcn<lcnt of 

Silinols HaU'^ County, lUjtIrr 
Cru.irnv, AHirt, Siiiu'rintcndtnU of Svfiooli, 

(JaIv Couniy, (ircvnt^M 
CiiM, Afln.^n K, Suht rinJciuU'iit of SchnoK, 

< Tr i n! i.iu Counts , ( j/.irk 

■^/flr.ut'N, N!.Try I.. S ti{>< r uitc iu(t n{ uf Scliools, 

M,^- on County, .Nt i< on 
(lurln (Mr^ ) Or.i N , Soptr intendtuit of 

SJionN, Perry Comity, IVrrvvilU' 
H nulttl. I'loyrl K . SuCffinttrulcnt of Schools 

! \ui I i s r n I ( 'o Ii n T y , r u t b c r s v 1 1 1 e 
ITunru'W, Sui.rnntcn.lcnt of SchooK, 

IrlTrrx-n { oiintv, HilMioro 
lltu ry. W H , Srj(.rii5itrndtvu of S<hooU, 

( ' K:ti!' ri { 'nuilt I afniirnton 
Hil l.irit, C, ir , Kiiral SiiptrvUtjr, Ava 
Uill. Kn^<Tt H , rrnfe>sor of K'lucation. South- 
^{!^^<Hlt l Srirc V o1lep<', C <^pe t Iirir leao : 

Ai|vr-'>rv Couiud t^f CotnniitTce ora 

i'.jl:iu> :i'nl Cro»:riru for kiir.tl fMucation 
V'f{!ii!-nn. Suj.'Tint^'niUnt of Schools, 

Jin«M. rNfr-i Kn''i W'.. >u|ifrn-t»-iiilrnt of 

SiVrHil-., flkc Cnnnt)', Houlitiy <Jft'rn 
Iirl'Ti-, ("Mr-^.i N'uinit', Sujurintrmt^nt of 

Sr\i.(j|-, }| n km V CuiirUy. Kt rni itriLio 
j:>i:-'-. l.'-oninl. Su^.^TintL-Ti'Uint of Sch'^oU, 
l?'|:;S:,vnn Cr.uiuy, Sr. Jo^t-ph 

I I 'CA ,-*rtt, Suprnnt'iUl'IfTLf of S<}!r)oM. 

l.ivif^'.t-i:i Ct.unlv, Clullicolhc 
AfW>'uM!J. Mo-.., S'ljMTu.ffn^irr.t ..f <<hon\s, 
Mni^r.i r.iurir\, \"tT^ lilies: St.it.' Dircaor; 
A.lvi-.ry Cnu,;, ,1 ?n the N;,?i.>!nl (om 
N';|'^:'>.| or- r],.- TiittTtiir>!i..t,,: A'linnii^iriittvo 

V N!. '■,r:isv. !'r.-,ii\, Sui.^-t ntcrifluit of S^Kools 

S I'inr' r^uiirv, Mnr^l'-i!! 
M.ir'Ui. H-\'i\i I. , Asust II, t Su[.(Tin1rn.|,uit r»f 

S. ' ^--.1-, i>f.r.^ r; 
N^rMu'iti, Knth. Su:>.uir,t,'ri.lvnt of SrhooU, 
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Murphy, fl.i^'l I> . Suircrnilc-nilcni nf SilinoU, 

Sc}?tioK. Climou^ font^lv, lU.»iN>iur< 
(Uivtr, Stiinti-y (',, I'njffssor of K.«Uu;«lion, 
SoutliWi-sJ >I)s-oiirl St. iff Cullrwr, Sjifitu- 
Ml 

Owtn. JoV.h. SiiiH'itiitrn U iU i«f S> )n>oN, 
ton <;«uihiy, U'.irvjv^ 

^' kc;jp, (. lurtri .V, Sii|.t ritXtMi.tent (if Scfioals, 

Cooper roin.t>, UfjonviUe 
ki-liru!-*. (i H, SiHirriiH^-iiitirnt of SiKimjIs. 

Uufiklm ("o'inty, Kfrnsctt 
/ Ri'nrh irt, (Mtv) Wr i. Snjtt'rinrrTiilcjit of 

Kuhrrr-ou. (Mrs \ MxU'le, Snrmfitrti it n t of 

Si h«H>K, |)<njylis ( oi)tl!>, Av i 
I^Obivis, \\ A , Scwcciry. S!i^,,»iri Svl no! 

>(h'M>]-.. l.)f(i,>lM (''/u/'iM, Tr<?v 
S'.nW. i>. r f , Sv.i,<.r ;/,(,-. '.Ir'!,. nf S ho..!,, 

Hi\k.-njn .NffH. 

A!' f ison t M^tfili . U<.'.. tsi.< rt 
SiMrr. fSTr- Kmli S'lj ^rii J-r-.^ i • cf 

( i;v 

S^vs.lr^ \V, !),,-■,■■!, r. -ii r-,.,l..t;t of 

Su'iwnrrs, Aritnir I, . Ihn. (..!■ nf Krnr*' u.'m--,>, 

Tr.i-. Ati-fs, '/r . S - l^.l nf ^ 

!f (111 To'i; ts., Iru';f V, 

Wiiulrr, { r.t'T U.n'.fnr of Tr.in'-t,.-,rt i 

(I 'n, V<-rrn,in'l-. < >«f: ^^f: (..t-a Si 1 Sf 
loiii.- Kx-<.ji,vt' (^,•llnl1t^■t■: I)ivi^i...n of 

Wru^hr John A, SMi-n'r^fm-^itt of S. I onl^, 

^rvm^. <;.f}rii-!.. Snr,.nr,rvM!.T,t of ^.;hr,nl,, 

Ks nt I.:l,rir>. S. -itl;, t«< ^^■,^Ol|rl Si Co! 

I i>.r irv, (^'tiir.il Mi-w>,iri Smi.> Cnn^^'r. \\\,r- 
7* i'.4,.|r.r 

l.sl.rary. I'r-irv C.iUi-/, , ^pruu'f.'!.! 
I.i^r.iry. Knr.il SiMrnii vrs . ('nllrv-r of 

M i-<v.,ri. rol',iKi'>M 



MONTANA 



r..ir?roT.. 0!r^ ^ l'! . ,^ V. , Sn i .cr ih i t;,l 
S- V'.f.U M,. .-.Mi ■, (-.•■■I'.fv, \I 

of f ^^-r.^■ <"<v^:i ^v, ("ir. Ir 



Ihi«Kt. (Mrs ) SytvLt, Dirttlor. Stale Cor- 
rr hcindi jw f Scliool, St,\t<; DciJ^iTlrnenl of 

Mfrnlft 

H.iiMnan, Muriel, Super in tcii<!rrs^ of ?>chooti, 

I, .ike County, I'of^on 
tl.tjnc*., (.\trV.) ^f;^^th,^, .SuK^Jntf n^fent cf 

S<h»>i.|«.. iltU.Uin ('r)inity. !io?fni:wi 
Ih ri>.;«.Mi|, Au lit y, Su;.t' n ni«:n. !<-n( of SchooU, 

C'uM<r i'ounty, MiKs Cwy 
/ ffill, rt'^Tt^tue, S\H)fruHrnik(ii of Schools, 

rowfll County, Di'er Lo-Ik^* 
Kf luhil. Urin IV, Sup«ruUrtutrr.{ of Schools, 

SAfuler- County, '1 hotutiMoii K.ilU 
Kyler, /iila, SujicriDtt-ndiiit of SJ',»)ols Jel7er- 

von ("outlay, Il(tuMrr 
Moorr, 1,, Slrite j 11 Cln>) U^-.ilff, Mon- 

tni:» State C«iU»'<c, Hn/trnai!; Statp Com 

riurirr ^^t■lu^t'r 
Mncjrc, (Ntr^) Wiiinaff^rn f! , SiJ(it r \ i s'lr r^f 

kn!,-»l SkhooU, Statf lUtuuniwiit <jf Tublio 

/fiv'ru. M*>f>, /fc/cii.K St itc (hrtitctr 
Mnj;.Sv, (Mr^.i .\nn;\ j, Siii'f.'rintcni1oiU of 

Sl li(i.»U. M in<T:i1 C'liitsry. Suin'rinr 
I'.VtT-on, llilfri-.l H , Sui'^'riiilrrnlfnt of 

SJ^uiN, C.uk County, f.iviukiNtun 
iVifTMjn, iMrvJ l.illiin / jrV Mcmffr 

PiiiMjis, (WtK) ]\\ir\ A, SuTHTint'-rvlmt of 
hools, JuMuh lia^in Counlv, Srnntoril 

l'n'--t\ U'^liVf* K . Su;..'Tlfifrl;tt,'nT of ScHooU, 

{.ramit- (Vjiinty. I'liilij. ^^■Ir*' . 
S[i,;imv^ (\tr, I M,^y \\, Snii'riti!ei\(|,-n[ of 

School,, ^roMrf! \',-U(cy C^uuif,, Ksv/ue 
S^.iirr^. r:cnvvuv<*. DrpiiTy Stale J^nperinlen- 

(Ivnt, Sf.Mc f>tirirtnurii of Public In- 

••fc'ff Ui'!]. jf 
Sii^K-n, <Mrs ) K.litli |>, Snjirnntffii.lrnt of 
^ S^hofjU. KtT^UN Courily, Cfwistowi; 
/Tift t.nurj Jnnc, S'i;,rrtfittri(l'.'nf nf Sclioof*, 

(n iCK^r County. ( df H irik 
'l>rn^t:nin. Ahre \{ . Snj eriri , ri.|(Mi t of 
_ ?'<.ols C!?»rrM' Cijunfy, ('h^-ft-r 
'IhiT-Mi, Mjlilri'-I, Sii^irrnirt'Uil' lit of Schook, 

KufiE.in'i Conntv, Sirlnt'y; S',:ito C')fv.nutt<rp 

VnnuT, (Nrrv» llirli;, 11, S r ir.t?n,!enl of 
S hoitU, Ml u!ir C.-.'nitv, t I jnooV : St/ite 

W'xV^vr, iCi>iiiM:ii! P, i'rof,>-c,r of VAxKiK- 
C.,rrnll (^o!!r.v-v. HHrnx 

uf Scliool-, [).i\v.-on Connty. <rUM!i!ivr 
f.i?T/if>, >r..rir.i-.i Sf if' Cnis fT,!ty, Ml^soclla 



A.i. 

iin 



An i 
S i 

C' 

n, jw 



NKIJK ASKA 

rpv County, P.^piUlon 

I'aul fi . Si][,frijitr!,<lrnt of .School*, 
'i: 1(1 Coufitv, SJaj.U'fn:! 

-Ti'lir. i '^.uMv, Kn.fivrilc 



11, 



•UJ'iT HI' 



of Sl1ioo!«, 



1 ,.'.U 



iru-^pii C'oriT.ty. Hl.iir 
vVf!l, C Mr- I Amu', Sn}n-rtrit»-rvle)n of 

-'■"^ ^. « Mr-.. ' Sin*vrintvn.ittiT of 



r.t of 



Mr- ' Nf w'^ \' . SniMTLfiiri.'lri.t of 

' r, l> n.i i" , Siiv-riMrV,.'- r.s nf Si.l;ooK, 
irrl Tnnr^y, S', \\i<:\ St;*tr CortihnttfC 



..nr:iy, \\'olf J-. 



>!i, < Mr- I Mu^'arvt . SM;.orintrri'knt 
■A!'-f> <'our-!y, j'iWVr Ciiy 
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of SJm.oU. S.iiir, ! ( i umv, W.^\j>i) 
l-Nr.'-, r . S,i|n rit;irii.!. ;:t i.f L'Kit,, 

Iv'*' k t'nljnf!,-. jli-^lt: SM'f I n ii I tci,- 

f..f!i;\. |vnv,i;v.-, W , f'li.r.liM ttrif. !ii Srf\u-.' 
K'l u'.ifior!, I. Ill r- i'>'\U\'r, [':•'.%> f ^:\s <,t 

U'\f \[ IMiii'.tf ion 
3-r<';;<!), Aim- I., >uficf ir.U' (vina c.f >^!i>.uf.. 
M-'r C-j.vrsU, (>\\e-ill 
/ < M,,rs, S.i|.<'rtritMn!rn' f.f St1,i>i.I- 

<'ii't..r CMirilN. Urukrri ISnw 
^i«;t' ir;. If ink jl , jh-ir;, ( li .:r , . f iM-b ifioj;, 
I 1 P .'l^irv of ();'].&. I. (>in.i!i 1 , SrHi' (■(«:'] 

Mvi-Mt-r, A>Uj^(H\ (.>»inK^^ to {^.■ 
r<.r;.r.u?Jr.' <■!! iNifj, ifrl I'ruL'r,,-)) for Huf.j) 

IVt i ir,^ti«.ts of U,5, ,1 r< V,, 

S.ino!.. K'-Juli ("niit.i>. Kin.N.Jj 

. 1 ....f., I f.M hi f ( . S'nrksiM- 

H. tiilk f Mr. . U A , SiipM ,}-;, n.!, r,f r.f 

H u 'A ..r.!. ( \Tt« ^ UM! Ui1, >p, . r, ' -if of 
Srl„„J.. Mm, fill riniM;, l!ria...purt 

\ V. , I I n|V riMr. 

I, «-t\ Ml ^, . K vtVt Mi K . So).'-rn,ti i,.W !,t of 

Hc!'-, f >i:%t' \f . SiiiM-r;r;N ,,f S, f r,nl. 

1 Mr> i {■:.rf Jj , S'j;.r rirr.T.,|.-Mr of 
S K'li.l^ l!r()v,n ('<(lni^s^ A in ,\v<)r t!i 
Nfiirfi"., nn.w,:^ S" . .S Mpr r m >r 1 1 , i : f , i f Si » nnU 
ft'-'S ll']ir.« ( ''H|i;H, Al!i,ir . ,■ 

yM'M.l, r,': i,^, |-'-!l'ft, Sm[ iTls.t'-ri.!. lit ,rf S. 

N D.il , ( ',,m;;U , |1,,Vn. , V 

r^.ri. >ilJ.rnn'(.Tl.!.'::t of S, 

<Jil" !<->' vr^ A . S:jM,...iv!. -r ^.f S. ) 

r. -iMr- A.!r::rrH.,r 

Kr;.vM. Si .r-, r i i L - r nf S, 1 

S!-' r-i.t«i f.Hi.'J'.. 1 f,!v 
Jvtl'L Tv- \n U . IV^r ! I \\ • l-,!-; 

. S' 1V. M,.:,V,.r 

✓ f^il'l -in. r \rr ■ ■ \\ cf. W , ^.i,,..r;.irM;.!.- i 

S, < I . V ( ..rii'v , r ! I ■,nM r 

5'"'-T' .-r:. f N^r- . U 11-11-, S'l;:. nr. n{ 

X'--'' ! ..'N () , S';;.. r.i:!. 'V, ,,r , , S, ^ 

f, ■ ■! 1 , r I'^rr . nf < i mm! 

K- ^ i P.^ , ( .V II 'v 

S-'.| . y\ r]r \ , 1^,;;. ,.f ^. ^ ,.,,! \,] 

r I" r:..:', V' 1. 1 . r-. I nil, ^. , ■ , f -y-.r^lf. 

I'f \- i.r i.L I ■ I , 

•M - ! H I . \.., . » |',,.f. ui 

f..!', . ... ( i 

i r . ,-1. , ( , f o'.. 
Wv'-., 'Mr ■ K-.v I .'^■n - ; J 

S. * ■ M r~n,,r';, I rv 

^V ;>".-. { Mr 15- f , 



f'.il N I'- 
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'Mr - . V.'lp, ^ 



Ul,i!lrr), M-Tjtrr. S^ij-crt!;li'!i-U-i t «*f Sr»,i)oK, 
/i' iSU^ I S^U i.u S(ipcrtri(i'ih!t'i,[ of 

I V - 1 I rr T ['A M ^t ^ mm v?; 

1 il't M„1l:n;J ('..llfw. rrrmnn: 

1.1^r,i^■\^ Xclr.i-^t Si.irt> 'rr-u)itr> (^dif^t^, 
NKVADA 

nr..;M:fMM. Mir-.h,ill, t ,,r!, , ,,p, SmhI., nr, I'lii 

s ' r>uv uf N\ V 1,1,1, 
Coj'.rJi.ivt-r, Knvir, Mcunfy Si,*:?- Snjii-rintfMi. 

''.■■Ji» nf I'uM;,- [(i>1rii, fi-.n, ]■ iflb SilhrrviMOU 

! riK-i.l(, iMf> ^ r, i , ,i, I < r, 

tri^f, l>[)iu'l>\> t'(Jiiiit\, /ii>]i\T i'<i\r Sf;itr 

I ''ill, <Mrv, 1 CL.rj, RurM fcjOu'r, l\..ju<.i.> 

M,iNr,,r;., U H,. A-i^f,::r Sm'<; Sii |,r r i i.trf i • 
'l^'J.r. St.iri' I K-p utdi. Ill Ml" l-Mih ::iiuti, I' lrM.ji 
r n >■ 

Millrr, II,.rnM I,. Trh!:lri- rnn^-r,'!. Dihk. 

Km-S, Mij, Drp'tfy Sf,,r<' Surjrrlritcr,(!<Jit of 
I'll*'!:' IriMnr '1mm. StTf-ii,! ,S ;ij»rt vi >nry Hj^ 

S? i'>r. (Mr. 1 V,hth 1. . T.^^^^.n^ IVl:.. Inal 
i!o\rr V,i!U'v SJ!'..)1, CritVll .Min,- Go!- 



i'' 1 \S^.u>iU\ illc: St\{<' roriitnirrti 
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flr,.s :!.^ , < f.,i, L . S!iti.'ritit^'!M|.'t!>, Snpfr- 

M'-'i V I '-rur' \n M,,r]i.(;nj : Sn.u Com- 
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NKW JKKSKY 

UleinU-. (Mr^.i MiriHu l' , Hiliun^; l\,ulur. 
Kl.\, IKur> K. hsroMr, S^iuul U.!i 11. 

MniiinaMrli (\juiity, Vrr^'Jiol*! 
HoW'Oc;, Anne, A«MNl,int ;>ire<ior. I.Unittiiir> 
K'liu'.uiun. Si.nt* DeiMrrnu ht of KiliKrition, 
Tft iitrm: St itf CoiiinittU Mt inb« r. Aflv|-nry 

I'f<i.r,ir-i fi>r Kuril K<li.h ,\tiiM» 
Knipr. <Mr^, i Ka>rht» M, Hrlpnw Tc;iji. r, 
I i.iMii f'Ntrr (."m.ihv, }'irii.;in 

rmilily. KlliUT 
^^nTl^••>!), johh. >nppnii!r!n!r|:l iif S'. ixxils 

rroiTarsi for k<ir,ii rMn.\,nnii: A^lsiMiiy 
( (iitr-.i il 'o dif' N ttuma! ( 'funrniN. i<>i» thr 
I <»lerrin-.^i 'iti' A'linitii s«,'r,uivf \-hit 
MnirtN, Hns\,ir<!. ,fr , Si)[.rr iiiUMw1r-in (>{ 

iiiiir^ I- \f.-ni1.vr 
K,inM,}:„ff. (Mrs ^ JVi.,, H. l>,rry(nr ot K'r- 

('.l!n|U.Uuu>, .\ff»i:.;i(r|l!i Nt-niurMl l{n.{,:fj, 

Rt.'.inM.-i. 'l lu:.ri,i. y , I'rr -i.!. N< u f,.r-..y 

<'<»rriiri,'(rr!' r>f Ou' M^-jMn ni^-n f ; Advisory 
<'f.nin-il JO tV.f (■n?.^:^;!tt^■l■ on 'tnrl 
rrii.;r.x!:i fnp Miir i1 IMiit it ion 
5>1 , J. |{ irvfv. SMV' HMr. M.l. lii {.f Sil'nfiU. 

SjAIt, Kilt! I F. Il'lniu.- l%irVt-r, 
^ Coftrifi, Fifni.-iM 

Sint'b, >:i!iiii--<>n fi, S; ij-.t i in. ■«!.!< tii of S^hnn!^, 

Sit ,T, H ir-.M. S.ii,, rmV ^.l. nt ..f S. hooU. 

f'.iv- ,!> 1 "t'lifirv, l':^uT-(t!i 
TiurlvH, ; n , S,tp- ri-:S'F,.|r!U nf S.hooK, 

\V<...!f. Krn^U'h A , SijjMTjnfrn.lrni S^l.o,,!,, 
HiJ<it.T.-1ir^. rcmtitv. M.nn;;^t.Mi : St.ifc Coin. 



NKSV MKXICO 

('.■iri.<'tfnii. 15i!!y, S'li.rTtntrri^lMi,!, f'tiioii Cnnr,- 

(y Sk ! iif}!'i, ( Liylon 
(':i^fr,t\ Irnmit. .Si;c/-f in?, ;;,!,■', r, I'i'rrtiu*:' 

r^.iuity Silir.r.U. l-\r;n':i.» 

Nnri. Sii[" ruK?-f!M<'rit. S <u*.i ('n'ln- 

tv S. I-.M.t,, S ir.' I Vv • Si i»r < 'miih i^iU vv 

>.<r 

'r.-,^ hf r K^l'r, St.itr 1 >.'TMr v : r of 

fh>^ Cu - •>-)ft.,^ r,!: ,,n.i Vro.r.f. ) for 

llnr 111. « Mr. . Rii' V S-i;.r, irln-.i), i * ( ^urv 
(i;*!-''. Olr^ ■ W A , i r.* ( }5m r ! of 

Ivl'li .i! im*. f'ir-.O'l 

(■JchJI.-v. Kri!)ir-, ]\ S:i;it rir.t' !-<!., Mirni 
Cnu'iU' Si'l'.or'l- Al.unf'.'"t,' i 

I y Si iMjnt--. T .onNhiirc 
I.ii-'k. fNTr^.i tlr'oryi^i I., Sr\r^' Su{j.r;';f.-ii'l«":t 

K'tit. ;<tio!i, S Hit I ] > 



N'linn, Fut, Si^.^ nnlm U-nl {if Schools, 
St nsik'vr: A'Ui-tirv CoiiiKit to (Ik' rojnniittrf 
Culture ;iinl f'rivniu ftir Knra! I-Mm.'i- 
tt'->ri ; I'kir-juiiK (■NMiiniU<'{', Sr)utlixseM 
m !<.kf Tun f(.Tt M* f,' u\\ Aidni ni >ti \ f 
l.i a 1i T>)iip Srrvin^ ("oiiiinviuHy S^liouK 

I'" I! w , J Mr> i Klir su, l . h firr. ( li ) run 
f'u'iMxi, M.ui-I'-. Siij-(-rMM>r, i'ntt\ County 

SH = .^<-N. ('jovi>; Sj.^jr Din^Un 
J'nrf, Joil Siis.tririMiilnit, Koo>t'vt'U 

Cniinfy Sl}.(ioI>, !Sir(,Or> 
S».l iirMi^tlt, (Mr^) E,\tM K , TvaLlicr. Silver 
, Tity 

Stniw, }\. Mrlnciinl, Anun,is ( "onvol nlUi'd 

Tdfififli, If, J. Sirj)i-f(nf, fHltTif v( Sv Jiools, 
K>t,uui 1 

\V,itM)n. (Mrv I M.,ry l< , Si5}urvi^nr. (\,{,re 

<'nii.olii!,irr,| School, ll,^\,iia 

Woivl. {M{>,» Aim- (',, SniM'rm^'ndt'nt vi 
S' h'loU, \\'a^;«]n Monu(| 

( N sr 1 rr tit^s ai, .\( f m 
l.i^rnry, Nrw Mixicn A ^ M i'o\U-^v, State 

I 'rjiv-tT-ify of ,V(<v ^ft'\i*■o, AlNtJuiicT-juo 



NHW VOHK 

.Mir-n. I!vi ri*.f 7", Hi-tn'a Sni>. rintcn<{c nt of 

Si l'ooK, ( Initiiii ( 'ijunty. Ptt U 
Hulrr. kirof.;,' A, f)i.ir!it Su},fr'i nf t niltj if of 

Skh,M,l. CiM'vMi' I'onntv, hiiuvin 

Sn[.rrritrn,!<!;i of StIiooU, \Va .liiru'l-'U 

I'- Ikn i|. H. )l , / M.'yrJ.'f, l>f!ru:ir 

Hlun, Vnff^r H. {/i^frnf Supt-f if,r, to N rir of 

Si I'lir.i].., Wjounn^ Coiinfy, Attoi 
Ifi'Ji^Jv. Olih, Di^Jriu 'Snprn'nli'riMrnt of 

SJ.oo:., .\\h:iuy i"onntv. l^'lni.,r 
Koiw r;a.in, \l (i , Di-UfW Su[.rr infcrirtrnf of 

Si !;ooU, Nr<jni|^ioiU'T\ rriu'ity, j lift I '] 
iWn.Mi, ('h>ion II,, iJi^trul Sutu rInt»,M)(U'in 

lit SiLt.oU, Sar. 'iik;,! (^n,1hts^ ( I rctti fir!.! 

Itjuniii r. K.l;;;)iJui S . rfofr,^<(r of Kur.il 
SoMoto.-y, '|-f,ulirr< rollck;Cp Coln.'nl.ia I'ni. 
wr-ity. Nt-A York ('itv 

orx ritivr Krhu :itint;al .St ryiir,, VVIu'tr JM.tins 
'^'t' H. W H, {)i,(ri.t Sij;.t rmti ti-lent of 
, S,.1.ooU, Vrn- (omay. l^a.t Aurora 

Siuk Tuy AMvi«or\ l'(,iniiul to ihe (Vjrn- 
nniur no i'o!;,H'^ arvl l'rn>ir,un f-^r Kural 
r.aijc LOU 

IStJ-h, (AJiv'} n, f S.oprrojhvi. 

<!''nt of SJiooK, ("lif^iiiiiMk' (*oon(v, Hor>e- 

)i^'a'N 

MiUftTvsortli, J. r. , Mt »i>,T. I'rf.f.'.vor nf 

( iitru H Tiiiv. r-^lty, fslmra' A^lvlsory ('ruini.il 
to i1o- < 'onLiiiiMi o fjo I'olfuv-N atoT Fro;^r.iiti 
f"t H'U.'i! K.iliii ation; Nritior}.')! (\i)7)jni<^*ion 
Irifrrf.-.'JMfr A))nijtiin}rr)fivi> Vnlt 

U\niy, .(oln, ni-tnci Snrrriiit,inl,-m of 
S'. ?oo1s. I ra'isliri iVuinty, Hrn^liton 

<'i'-iy'r'iv, ArtfiMP n , l5:s(n( t Si n.<a mf rri<!rut 
"f ' OM?-, O.',,, ty. l-'itl-iv^i 

^ -r., \U M,' ri. 1. . ii,.irul Siaj,.' riiitM,. 
'''''r : ^' 1 S' , < -'))!, 0\i.} 

I ■^'■i^'n.' t'n..}u r,.'n- A-o. Nv.v York 

( ; y 

< ^.tf ^. CJ «':■!'■ I< , ()i^ina S;ij.rriiiftn<!iTir of 
^-■'l'H>U, } . -A Coumy, l'.tu,Hiut;x;<!a1.,' 

^ ■ ^ \V . fj>rj M I SiiprnnTrM-l- nt 
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f' St5i!ii,)U, (>i ut^:e t dntit), Munt 

l\r. I-r.nik W . rr'j^c*^or (.if !M»u.iti-in, 
rf:iihtr> TfiUiKV, roKiniJiM rnlvrr-.]t>, Nv^s 
Yi>rk I'ltv; ( 'orniin f un I'oluif^ i'i<» 

tViiih'frt. ilt'nrh;*' K> lh*triKt Suix rn.fui.fuj of 
Si.hi»(tl^, Mi-nhMi J'uunty.^ f?,ith 

!'.)im.in. K. rt.iiwr, |)i^tri» t" Ssijirririrt'iLilt nl 
Schodt*. ToiiihKiiJs I'uniity, N\'\\|"u'l4 

I tuoor. C C , hircctor, H'»;i,rvt of t onjuT.i 

UutLkIi, (Mr^. > Thr.'rt>,k. Tark .Vwruji', 

V.cvv York (.'iiy 
Flliojt. l.lo)il H., As^ncuiTe Troh >sor of \<\\r.\\ 

I'oril, (Mrs.i ri!niii,i> PutitMr uf Si liuol 

Htlitioti*. (jirl SioiU-i uf tlie Ttufi^l Si.ifrs 

of Arurii.i. Xrw York t iiy 
|-'ort'U],\n, l,c*icr IV, Pi>tri<i >^ii[V6 rinUri«!eiU of 

S*.lii>ols, Ntiinroi" ( Ouriiv, I'ltt^furd 
Koric^ifr, K|vi<KiJ A , iJivirlit Sup* ;irnn:i|<'tit 

of Sihufit*, jiffcrMMi (Vimity, Ui'.Upn,| 
Ko-tc-r, I >{«! Ih'trici Sripcrlntcn>Unl of 

Jl.iM\{iOil. \\\ }{, I'l-fJat SutK nnU i-(U nt of 

S»hn(j|*, AlUv.">iiy ('(Mii ty. I ■:ui:i>t*r 
(itbfnn. Ktiiiit rlj V. . MiAtriif Sufn rintcnilcn? 

of Scliools (",Ut;)r;ni<ns Cuntitv, l".,"i-t Han- 
.. . 

Hrrlin ('(nfr.d f n,,!, \r,v ]5rrhn 
A'luiini'.if .»f (SH- Si-rN'ii'<'>, Sr.<it> I\' lu'. .■tUun 

Si,h(>o!<i. N\-i>*,^ii l"o^in!y, >fintNjl,i: A^lvi^iory 
Couniit |>> (In: Com iri n rrc <in I*f)|!U£-> 
Pro^rr-un fur KiJr.ti Ivluf ;ii inii : K\f».-utivc 
CouutiiUtc, Otvi'-ion of (''unsty an*! \<\\^^\ 
Art-. I Sij;HTiriteM;t!t'rit'« 

Ifakrs, Klton }^ hi'-tritt Sn [^uTin ti'js^lenr nf 
Si.liuoU, l<<"n><«vl,itfr ('uiij)ty, I rny 

H:iWr^, \V, (;:^vlor<^ l>i>Tr!ct Suj>t r i nrenfU tii of 
Stho<»f<-. DuUlic^o ConiKy, Pr)U»:li^ffii>io 

H. Uiiilron. l.roTi W . lli-triL't Supt'rirtUT^[< lit of 
ScIiomU. Nta-li^on Cosuity. Miuris\int- 

U ukiit-^s Afchit' W , ])i>triM Sufn riiitt tvlcnl 
of Sv-riuoU. V.xw Couriiy. Wjlli.t in svil N- 

lf irrof'1, john W , l)i>(rut Smjk rwittrid^dt of 
Svl;<jo]>. (')intoii roiintv. Kllf rifi'irt: (h-;!nt 

of SchooU, H^rktjisfr CruanEv, >rohi.iAk 
Ifitcfu-ovk, KIv.O'mI, J)i^fr£Li SuptTirUtn.tfrst of 

Uo_»U-ifoiT. y.vtAy\i K . rrofe>><or of K-Uu i i^n. 
Sr.itf Tnrlur- Collr^'f. Ormntr A^lvi^ory 
Toiirtcil to ific <"<»':;rrnltej' nn Pofi^ics .irxl 
I'rOiiTiin for Hur.U Fj! i.k i ot; ; rniM!nitt<'t,' 
on k,\ ruilincnt ,iiif| I 'rrj-.n .H niiy nf Knr.d 
Tr;i4 ); r r < 

of S< ho,.!s, KrI.- { n.triTv. l^irltio 
Holn!,^>. Hu. |.{ W., Di^triit Su|n rifiN iiilmt nf 

Svliool-. ( fOiint^i.i Tounty, ( fjjv<V<> 
Hr;|.f. }ohu W Jr.. Di^fruj Sii;.rnn?r::.!Mit nf 

SJiOriU. knrklin-l ('rMH;tv, VfA Citv 
Ffu^^fy, \'ir<il H, Distn', t <' i n r^lcK'lfnt of 

Haulutw, IVofc-^^r f*f Home Vx^^- 

nrnnic^ Fdo- .■mnjr, t>., ru-ll rniser-i«y, ftfi v .< 

J.irkson. f.uli'iri J. l)i««?nf:t Sii(ieririUfi!f<iit <jf 
SchnoN, Clifni'jrK' ''oitPtfv, F.fnitra 

JoHn^or., ll.r.s;U'1 H,, bt^uui Su[u rlriTen.ittir 
^of Sthuols, UrooT.f ronnrs. l>(.^o.Mt 

K<'<"o:*i3. Jt>.-ii!= ^^, IiKrri^t Su[tf nnU-niirnt of 
St,^iin]*, W'arr^.ti Courify. Molton I. aniline" 

KrfuUicrr. A. (\ Prf<ii!i-rit, CfMili .tm! 

I. nry. r. A , /)isfri(t Siil^rnnf rrulrnl of SUior^K, 

Cor(ta.= ' Couruv, Miratlion 



l.o»\ (Mrs ) S.^rloii^li. Di^inu StJpcr- 

iiilfinlcnt (if Schools, Nt.i.n.ir.i ("oniily, Norih 
Voiuiu .Mu{;i 

I jvnij^^toii, M. J , I>i>triit StiTii riiiUnticin of 
Sv}!iuj1s, \V;iyiie (.'ounly, Wini.nii^on 

l ovi-li *-, JdHm K, Pi^lrm Siij^'i rinti luUiU of 
SJiniiU, Cnt.irio I'utifity, I lifroft Sf'riii^* 

.\T*i.ni[t', Jolin f , MUriiiJ Sui'vf iurfh.ifht of 
SvfidoU. Svilfolk i'ounf), HiinhMk^t'iii 

MtW linrh-r, (Nfrs j M, i , I iU Wo^i'ur. I'ire 

Si liuoU, (.'oUnufjt.i I'oiiiMy, ( 
Mav^ C harirs \'t , histrm Su[u ntiti n<!ctit of 

S\liiif>^, Liviii^c>ton ("oijtily^ l.i\oni.^ 
Mcirii), Anu'ii^o \V., l)i>{rKt Sujicrintf tuieni 

of Svhcjol", t><'tnsv,iro Toinny, i'ri.M<lw<'li 
Miu.Ih', i\ (',. fJistrul Siipt rint^Tiilftit of 

S'JinuU, Ont.Lrii) County, Sl.inlry 
MiiiUiHi, j. I'anI, Ifi^^trut SiJ|n rinu-ndi-iit of 

S . IiokI*, Tompkins K "ounty^ ( It o ton 
Nhrr-. V /)on,il(|. Di^friit J^iipt rtntt JulciH of 

Si. I'ools, Sar,-inj^,i Coniily, Wilton 
tjll*, I.cois A,, Ui^trict >Su(»crH>ttii(knt of 

Scl;ool>, 'i'Miiipkins I'ounly. Iiii.ioa 
Ornishy, \V;<!lut* D,, ])i>trici SinnTi nU'iuWrit 

of SJ\ool'<, Fric CfHuity, Norlli CoMii^s 
()riii*l.;r, Waiter Nt., Di-^iTitf Supcririterufcnt of 

hfjo!*, SiilTi^lk (\)UT){y, )'aTvhot;tk' 
O^horn, M.irohi K , DMlritt SuiKri(\it^n,|cru of 

Sv!'.or>!.. (UU'ans Conniy Km-liU 
rniiip, }, S., Di^trut St.itt' HcjIiIi ("JJTicer, 

V)fW\ K:i!]j1i, HiMrivl rriiuipal. Sniut-y Hik-h 
S.;lionl, Sidney 

JCiillcy, Arrliur A, l)t>tritt Su [KTitHrfKloiit of 
S\ liouls On. ida C<iunry, WaTt rville 

Kn.)>i, l.i'>trr J . DislricI Su;i< riuUixlc/U of 
SJ;ool>. t')>ur Coiihtv, Stone 

Kii>>ill, Cornelia, ICxoctihVf^ Sofrtiary, 
\Yor5;eri's Ih^^^iorl of Ciir[>tiat> Srrvke of 
ih? Metho^i^l I'hnrch, NV^s York City 

Sa-kt'tf, IU>v\ar«l C, District Sum r mtmrteot of 
Sv IlooI"-, I-rAis County. rort Lcyltn: 
)!vri.ijtivr ('oiincil of tlu- I K (i.irtnunt ; Coin- 
iiiincc un I'ohcirs aiv5 I'rokirani for Hura' 
K'li II at ujn 

SaiMhler*, RitliarLl IV, rrc<«i!!«'iiT, Save the 

CliiMren Ki-'lt- ratiDti. N<>u York^ ('ity 
Sefiiiiiihr A. \V,. Assi>iaTit Ci,.[unn«iiorier, 

I sinn^c ami Sk liool A i!nnnistr.\t('jrj Sorvict's, 

Stale KiluLatioii ne'p.ulninit. Alliauy 
Sea^r>. Clinton T,, f)i>tri<t Ssj (kt i tifomlent of 

S(.iinij!>, Ontario County, lloiuoye 
>-!i<jrn!.ik<T, F.iwin S, Pisjrict Siiptrir trOilerit 

of SJiooU. <»ti.iila Cottnfy, >'orkvi[[t': Ad- 

vi-ury <'o»{ii>.'il to tlic N-.^'.i('»i^,»\ Corunu'^'^ion 
^ rui tl;e fsitrrrnr-diaf Adriiitit'-l r;iti vc Cnit 
SlaUr, rilrnn A., [)i>trii.t Sd per nitiMidtnt of 

Sr.hnnU, Hrfj<)iiio (.\)univ, l5iti>'liainton 
S1nai^, lu- I)i>triLt Suiwrintt inU'iU of 

ScIiumU, (irKiN.la^'a Ojnnty. Klhridb;c 
Snufli, C.ilvin V I>i<.tricl Sii;,er i iitMi-lent of 

Sclh-yh, Sts-'ihtri (Vainty, f'aititt'(| Tost 
SiinO . He Altr)ii. f)i.lri(t Superint* n-Ient of 

ScftonU, Oun:i'i.»ta Cmmi^ y\ .y\\\n\^ 
SniiT}i, j. . f>i-tria Siij.ennreiuli-nt of 

Syhon)^, Dt ia'A irr (*ourit\'. Ut'iidsjt: State 

Ctirnmirtrr MvinhiT 
Smith, Orriii M., |)i>Trut Sii[.criiir{>n'lt'fit of 

S< Kf.n!>«, Wiyru* Cnnnfy. Wnli oir 
Suut(ivi,ori!>. Na?!i,'i C, Ui-Jrut SnjK-r.atcu 

(^■r;r Iff S. I^'nit^, (*riiintv, Ka'^t Sjiriri;.:- 

ttl.l 

Sir iiu', Hutli, rrnf,'s.nr * [ r'.!tvaf Io'k Tt-a< Iuts 
Co'nriH'n rnivrrMU. New York 

( 11 y 

Ts-'ni. JHrnM C,-(ntuM. Ui^trnf Surer interj. 

>!«m of Sl!;^^,^, O' -vo County, rnadilla 
VlVtu o/pI. S(i'p?un 1., I^iolritt Sururinten- 

litTit 'if SfJioois. ^'aU's Courity. Hriinchiiort 
Vroo?'!,in. Raynionil C , I^^trici Supcrinten- 

fii'ut of ScViOn!-.. OtH.i'lt ('<'ur\ty, Cxnulen 
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Wilier, Th'-MMt'irr. \'kp l*rrvu|r[;i, <;roln"r 

Sotiely, liu , Nr'.v Vutk ( ity 
\V.\1r.uh, iir;ii5i, Ui-iritt Sujk rn^t 

SjuHil.. Suffolk I'oin.ly. KncJlirM.l 
\Vu'.\lul H. Kuvi-tU', Di-Uut SujKTiliU'UiU f;l nf 

SS"lk*>x. JuSlt'. SufH { VJ-jMk' i*tir;iu i|i.il. t'.Oi'lnT 

rtiitril Silioo!, r.tf^ilur; (."oninuUco on [\\\> 
lu .tijnn-' .11}'! (.'i.»/i«{r(n tjvf Sni Jo --; .\>] 
visOr> C'uusnii to ruiiitukfttc oi\ 1'u)kk> 
_.ui'l I'r'«.;r nil for Knr;il hl'lucation 

\^'iJJ,l)l«*, KiiijjLr,v C1!iu, )h^tr^^f Sn; ' r li ft ii ni 
of Si>K(i(jl^, S<r:iloc< ("oiuity, Kounil i 

SVtruh, Kntli fV. Ih'^ttict SiiTi-t-iiiUMn!'. tit of 

Wvi'Kinf, l^iilifv A., hlt^rn.l SnjiM intnuKMit of 
Mcrkunrr ( f))H)!>, I r tn^fiirJ 

of SlIiuoU. ('hi-ij,uio> r«)ur,t>, SUTtiiiriK* 
lluiKr Kil»r;iTy, Now Vr,rk Sfjfr CpiU/.- f-.-r 

l.ilir.ifv. Niu VrjrW I'nivrNitv, N\'^v Votk k i^v 
l.iNr.iT.v. "I'tMihrjr^ ('..!Nv''. 1 olmr.lj.i Tulvir- 

i-iVr.irv, Nrw Vork' Sr.iti- |\^u^^r^ CoU^.t 
r^ttl 111'! 

Tur'MNh KM.), ArM,!,,-; ■i'Mr;x!.1i Ijji 

l^i-y. rrnt'ir'- ^' !^j-Ma:.'. Vorlv Titv 



NORTH CAKOI.INA 

-tVu'il, S: nt!.in<! '^ 
]Eri:r;!. . U.tl-.L 1" W , Mni tr^.a I'm;!' . 
; re 1 r 

J!t>>-T. l,.;-;r^ A , As nr.- Si Am.<>1> 

tip.''. r.,i!,.vu, f<.,l. u'l, 

Trjusir. Silio^-I-. hiir! ,nri 
<"<j(A.-. .\v.n I M , Sni'^ rMM-r of !■ UTi^^ut.iry 
S. Sm'v ))r;-:,f J!l^ nf nf }'-;S;h' J 

l'o\. .1r,h!i. I'rin. W.'.rf-rl i S^}v.^■l. \N\-« 

}■.( S-l 

(■.)!w;iv Srhnr,,!^, S,l;^*'^irv: A'lv-'jrv (^kinmI 
r>i flu- Nrr>r:,il <'p-.r:-!:.:n:; en tS« ji.f.r 
ni>"lMtc A-lriiiT:iMi I'ivf ri:ir 

C.Mir.'y S.J.fu)[.. U'rMnn 
I'nrr, A. S- 1] ■-'n^'i?--: ,i ! c v. > , l':i^.wr^j- rmiiuv 

< ; r .f .-. I ron If I. I'nrn tti,«'. [ f^,-. < . S. ^oof, 

i\r^i\'v\, n. n , Si)!" 'i : I'oii-r, 

Ahv 

J- V ■ . ^;V" " ' 

f.i'i.!/, I. 5 » S!i]i<'! liiif i-li r.t. l-'-t' ('o'n,!\ 

S '■on!,. Svifnr.l 
l.r'.M^. I'.i'jl, I'rkjp ij. \Ti i' Li I, S. 1 ,>m1. ^!: 



Mi, S^;uii, Kull uiil, Su;.<.-tiiai'n(Urit, M.icoii 

t oiihty S<i."<)t-., I'r.inMni 
Nr-innin/, ,j,v!!^^■^ t',, Suju'rintt'tKiciit, M.utifi 

rnniity Si.liuot>, \VilU:iiu-ton 

ly SlImh^U, I illiovtuf! : Sut".' C"i>nniu(Uc Mciii- 
M tf-itu'i-r, K, riifuttMl, Ik*? >uM }iiii.h 

S.linnl, IK.V.MII 

Miula ll H [, , ^!^tll«Ur TuiiMy A>;rii<, (lyU^ 
Mun ill. Mauiiv 0 U , A s>o<. ki!c l'rofc>Nor nf 

n iliil.-. A, V, rr<n< u.,il, Kcuk School. 

Mt, Airy 

l^oi ior, S . Sijjn rin!.-niit nt, ^^^l> nt" Connly 
SJuKvl-.. < lul'i -hoTO : Stiitc CnmnuUci- Mcin- 
Wr 

Vt.mVh, i; T.. SiitMrmh iirlrtit, M^fii'lt (outity 

Ky in, W. Cir-aii, I'rofcoMir V.iiuritu-, rnivcr< 
vty u( N.,tiii (\u.)!iiia, t h.ij.cl Hill 

S))t'!fo!), NuJIit' \V . ^ SuiK i tnicii'lrfiu (^ii'iiU'U 
Itiunty Si,l;ool>, ^VinnUri 

Ssisnli. I'n-i! A, SiH'Ci nui'inlfiil, W^iWt* ("oumy 

TunuT, N, U., Sm^eruitctulvnt, Nurtliatiiptou 
C'^uuity Si li'X.iN, K^ kson 

W :^^< V, W. I~ , Sii|u ritiii. n^itur. Hrauforl t'oun. 

{y Si; !,i-ifiU, \\';kv|iHi^|on 

S.uo.,L Mr, Am 

y\ h , Sij;irf t'UfrjrU'tjf. AKxrti.irtce (.'(jufi- 

Zi^'-i'','rJi!,'i!i. (Mrs 'i l>i>iothv \.y Su;KTvi>or, 
i-y.\rU f ON I in- Sch'>u!>, V-''t?ui'vv;.7o : 

I > r 1 T t T I' I v,M , NT t vt hf 
[> K Kill I il f irv. N'ordi Cnn-hna St-i?.- Cdl 

l.i' T,u>, Nnrth CiroliJiii <.'ol!«'v't'r I'urlu^iri 

NOUTH UAKOTA 

Si, !■ ooU, W'l'U'- t '(juiLty, 1- c^'-cn k ii 
U,iTr;*'s, Jiriu's A , IVoft'sM'^r of Kli' nieiU.ir v 

K'lu. .ih.jis. St.Hf rc.i.htTs (■(•llf^r, NrayvilfE- 
Itini^t iMv', horis I , Sn[fccrniUn^lt.nT of SiliooK, 

S);t'ri<hr; {'nuntv. %\^:['\ii-,ly 
iSL-hnp. ]i S , Sui'i rii.ti H'lf iif of SchnoK, 

]U).r(nK C'dniiuiltco. MiiUscst Con- 

irri in e nn A ■! unru-t i .ii >s c I -oudrTs^iip S^r\. 

Pf^i'.vn. Ofr- ) i'li^ii }), Slil^rn:(:rn'l<7}r of 
>« };oh].. Slopr (.'innLty, Anii«lon 

(u-!irnsii. M. I.. l>t>:nK t niIi-<(.- of K-I'.ival inn . 
I'lnvrr^iiy rif N'orl!) ( likkfii.A, I'lr.iini J-'ork^: 
S' it«- roii,ini(l';c Nf' tisJuT; A-lvi-ijry (^ujiimI 
•n [}tv Coiniiint'.'r on Colji rifi*-( lV(ik-r;u:i 
f'T Klir.il Ki.(;K'.winj: 

hirwtT. iVin! A, KMciitt\r SfvT^'tary, N'orth 
I >,tk'')M I 'l'H .thi'ri A nno. i,it ion, Uii-uK-irtk : 
Sf,(N' ( r':;':ir,it;vr Mrfii^^T 

{■A-ri-jti. (Mr^ 1 t-nto, f)irt;ai,'r r,f fMucifjon, 

K'v;ju;-i>ri. Cjr'^hur J,. S tjf efHttefNlcnt of 

S. l.uol^. ('ountv, |-;u^o 

i->Af,-n. i\ Svv^' Tr'ulM r^ rollete. Mir.nt : 

K\rMi'iv'r ( '<);) > i,f the |)<'{>,>rfjiit tti ; 

St.*?" Crii^triii!-* ' ■ r 

y 1 1'^^n .ori. (Mr- . . Snt.rnn!L-n(lrt-,{ of 

Kr,ri-,rr, I'.U:,- M . > ! i r r it rti-U^ nt of S.hooK. 

My H..n:v Com- v, [ ,>v.iirr 
l.v:nr, Hi-!rn > ■ r. . t intc n. Imt of Schools, 

Mi'l.rvi i n'l'iiy, '\ ,i4iKiir!i 
Nor<1riint, i i, U. |) :- ctor. School <'on^lruc- 

linn I nnJ. St.ii<' I *• j ^rl incni of l*uK!t>: !n- 

•'ii !i<-'inii, l5|.!Mrirtk 
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y I'.1Kf. JvsvU- M. SllJJf H!l(rlMl. Ill of SjiOllIs, 

nofhne.ui Totini), I»olhnriii: St.itt' ("on: 

\\ .ir>l l uiintv, Miiuvt 
IVltf'Oii, M. I'., t liih-n'Um of Willie lr\ 

>tru.ttori, l^lsnll^^kl St.if*' l»jJi\!or 

^ K i-^niu-isiJii, I lort'tue, Siiperinuinlt iit cif 
Schools, {ifani! KorVi Couuiy. llriml l-drk": 
Stall- Coniniif Ic-e Mi'fnbtr; Advisury routicil 

(m-'liil*' Alll3lirJi^{r.^t|^'^' I'litf 
Sthiiiotver» Jr«isif K , Su^icriiiU riiitMit of Schcjol-i, 

I .iMoiirc Conruy, l-i Moure 
1 hoinp^'Mi. Julia Nf,, Siijitrifitiriilmi of 

SihdOl*. McKin/ii* tnunly. Wntforl ("ily 
Well. Alice ('., Supi-nritfiTle'Tit lA SlIiooU, 

V> inltin I roUMr\ . Civ ilu r 
\\ inoiiyh^iy, l ,!o%if j,Miit?>, Tciclu r Sujn f v i-or, 

lNsrin ri>»vu. MhMUfx 
l.iSr.iry, Sf ttc i i.uhffs (\Tl!tL:v. Mayvil!.- 



OHIO 



SJkwiJs. ffiuf.ilu School, ( liilli. Mt!i»- 
M.inu''. Wrf'on \V, Sii[irrin}<'ii«lont of SJiooN, 

l,uV,<.firt Coili.tV, J.llk^«^lJ 

lir'rr>, (loorvr (\. Suprruslcruii ril of Si hooN, 
I'rasiklia t,'.MU.t>. < 'otMi-s>!a^ : St,iic I'lr^'clor 

l^tvlf Xtrlviii K A^'i-MJit Stij,.-rni^ inb ol or 
Sc^<"in|s, Sl.irk CouriU. L^jiii-s vilfi' 

Witt (Ouiity, W'tU 
Ur'>v«-tt, U,aIs»!i K. SuiHTtMU-niUtu of S'^liooK, 

Kry^ori, h.ivol M.. Suprniifinilt jit «vf SlIiooN, 

N'siiro!. County, MvArtVur 
("'h ri>iriuui. (ii'Ofkrf V , S;i|»(^riruith!cJif of 

S. I'.uoU. Aaivii^ ('oMi^rv. Ath rvs 
CofTrfis, C-irl. Sii['tri'''>>>ii!(f'i "f Sttmol-, S'hji- 

tnit ("fjuiity, ('iiy.i!;'>c .'J ! .ilN 
Omuli, {"fi.irk'^ H, Mii-i rinrmr^cnt of SchnoK, 

H. iMiih<nt Coisnty. riMniiiah; St.itc C*n:i!- 

V Curnniins. Pa-il K. Sii}..i i ntcriM^ nt of S.liools 

K.iirhrlil (.'o!jot\ . f . nu -\r-r 
Kl>. K.ilpfi. SiljH rintL fhlf'rif <if S« linul^, W'lynf 

roijrity, Woowftr Advi-nry Coiiricil to the 

Coinmi'U'e im: Coin u.-a avA l^vKr:u,i fi»r 

Hnril Kducififiii 
Kui'!it,i>t;i, SiMtf Nt,, {■iri/<i;> Hn>fiS.il rim! 

nrj.1i.in A>'.1ufn. lUlotln 
Kyrn.in. H. M.. S i ipr r iti r c t of I'liMic In- 

sUn^Unn, S\tU UqrirlmMi* of Kiluc.r ion , 

( 'ofii'nhiis 

I"i!ilfy, I. M. S<i(;'.'rn.!L';:,1.7it of SrlimiU, 

/ Kfoyif. \V M. Suprrintrr^.l.nt of S. hooU, 

Ailcn rnvmiy, LinTi^ 
Frry. Timh ^, STipH ihf'T.tlj-Ki cjf Sc lioniv, Uo< k- 

iMk: ro!i!)ty, {.o^';ui 
^'rAfit/, T. A., Slipcn'i>t<-rv!f ot of S< li.int-, 

Morrovv' Conntw >fl, JliUsn! 
r,i?.^.-ii -. f A . ' Siii.criiiTciirh'nl of S^hooU, 

I . «T.<ut roiio! y. KJy r}:» 

<IffA*'r. A{i,tfl K , Sopirinfrf; if-nr of ScliooU, 
lU..^ <^n,jnty Sd nnU, ( 'h illrt'Othr 
V' Hini«>. <,Uii M , SitjH rinle!iih-iit of SdmoU, 
Knox bounty, Ml. Vprtjon 
HArl.ru*>', Clirlf.-!; SiiOfrir. fenilcrit of 

Sl.itt' rri:nnit!U;c NtcsnVior 
If If I'li-I'l. K.iynion F.. Sup^rififf ruj^rif of 

Si. 1ii)o'^ W.irrcii Conruy, l.rhanon 
H.iwkr, r)<cTr T. Siipfrir^U'riiJrn t of SrIiooN, 

('Kirk t'oiin»y, Springfield 



Huiiijihrf) i'iiilj A, Sii|icrvi«.i»r of Klfiiiriv 

lAty iMiu.iHoii, St.ue I >ip.if trnent of K'liici 

(mil, Coluiiibuo 
ln»h,\n, W. K, As^i«.\^^nt Sii}>i'f inie!»<{enl of 

SiliOiU". (Vi««!iiiC!on C'oiirity, ('o-.)ioctor» 
.fours, \{ [,f';n«.. Suptrlfi!i'iHlcnt of Schoyls 
I'lMiniy, (l.illijnilis 
v'.fo^i pii, !■; J , Suju riuiciHltm of SihooN. 

Ku\\ V '\t\i\\\ y , TnikUcy 
Kiiuuy, n.«ic }r, Supcriiift'Uilirit of SihooJs, 

KicSI. 111(1 l oonty, Mjiislitlti 
Kirk pat nek, Klli>< I^., l'rofrs>or of Socialo^'y. 

.NfariL-tUi College, M-irifit.i 
Kisnpjs T. ("., Super inU'ruivnt of Schools St.ifk 

County, (.'anton 
f.-^uiciiM lil iKtT, J. K.v vSupiTiiiten'lrnt of 

Solioo1;.f (Vi>}ioctoti <'ounty. Co>hoclon ; St.ue 

Coinounee NTcniher 
i/\Ai\\., W, K. Suprnntriiflcnt of Sttioots, Tiis- 

car-^^i-i". ("iiutMy, Nvw j'fnl.idflplii.i : Suile 

Comnunei' Mcmlicr 
f.n!i^s,M>rlh. Kolrrt )(.. S.jpornif endcrit of 

Sihools. Cirriill Connly. Carroltton 

V McHrhle, )ariir> J.., SiipcrihUMulviii of SclmoU, 

< 'olofnbi.iri,k C'ount y, I ,i >briti 
McC'owen, K U > Siipcrintt tuUnt of S^-hoots 

50 It to ('nun( V, fnTtoinouili 

McKiMii'ti, K Sf , SofK rinu-mlont of ScliooU. 

I'utiiajfi ('cjnntv, ()tiaw.i 
NtcPhcfson. William N.. Siiptrinfeu^lrrjf of 

SofiOoN, Darke County, Ctr<:ft\% ilJr 

V .\taniri, Sanuul K.. Snperituni'K ru of Sc1iool«;, 

Scnei.i CouiiJv. TifHn 
>!oaiM, \')TKi\ H.. Siiiuriiircfolnit of SJiooU. 

A-M,in.l Coiiii(y, Ash1an-I 
Nforton, M, \\., Supt rinu '.^U of SJiooU. 

MfHiT^^otitery CouiiU, Uavloo 
MM;pl!y, KoKrM W, Sup., ri nirn .Icnl of SrIsooU. 

• rdrrnvcy CVmiity S. hnn!,, Cainlri.l^'f : Slate 

t "oinjiiit t« t: ^^l liih^r 
N't'-jinU. V\'.ilU r N,, Snprrint. n.U of School. 

I itnton Cofi[i(y, Wjlniin>j{oii 

Oiii ,n, I). W . Siinrriiiten*li-i)t of Sclmols, 

\N*V,ui(1ot Coiinly, tijipcr Sathlu>ky 
xn'olftit k, I'f.utk ], . SdrH-rinuiwJriU of SchooU, 

^^a-.^ro^- {'u\v.is\ \Vno>l->tieUi 
''fjjnj-. n,»rry M. Dtrntdr of S.-\fe(y, K.irrn 

liurr.ni lii-ur>Mi( c Comi any, Colurnt^us 
K iri.ls,lcl!, Krank { , Siipcrinh-n^ftnt of 

SrIiooK, ll,jr<iin County, KrntOTi 
ICi;''^. riosi^ ,Vs>i-t;iut SiipcrinteiuU^nl of 

Scfiool>, >fni!\nnury Coufity, llaytnn 
Kcini.in, Ccor^-e K . Sup^rinieitderit of Sdiools. 

II irris County, < a^li/ 

KoOion, Kay }\ , SoorriNi^^rj^lffii of Scliools, 

JctTor^Mn Cow\[y, Sirnbrtnille 
Kn^'^rll, W. nonalrU Supvri ntc ndrnt of Srhnols. 

I>tvsri,'ruc County, Ironton 
Kyjrr, If. K , Su|KT>ntettiiriU of Sil.ooN, l.uca*; 

( ouriry, Tolcrlo 
Sv*M-)M, iCarol.l, Snpcrint^niii-Jit of Sc)iooK, 

l.ikoiiT Couii'y. Newark 
Sci rt-.f, fC ( ,, SupiruiU iKltnt of S( hool-i. 

St^hlc Coufuv, (\if.!upll 
S1io{>e, Jao:cs K.. Supvrmrcn.Ufir. fauit Varftv 

I'lr^iltr Stbfjols, l^nurjicviHr 
Sfiinnari, \\'. L , Sn fif'rintrii -Irta of School > 
^ ( i:ya'in,.',-( (j;i,irHy, Cf-'Vrl.'Hwi 
SiupHi, W. C., Su{.cTi>it<'(i.1(>Mr of Schoo!<i, 

M.ilir-nijiv: f'fujiifv, 'S'niink^sto'A'ii 
Snduv S K., Sup<Tii,r^'!ia<'n! of SchooU, 

( raufor-i rotinfy. Hu. vriis 
Sprthl. Clircrcf' W, " Soptrinfc(;<{erU of 

51 f]nri!<, Vort Jriifiiiiki^ 

St uiruM, Joliri M . Suprrii5?e'n<lf.Mjt of SclinoTs, 

l.ocaii Cfjunu, nelli-fMnianu' 
Tuflis, iCifpli n . S>jp<TiiUrruUfil of SchooU. 

\\'a-lMtK'afi County, St.Ue Com- 

nuitcf Nfero^KT 
V'annfirs'i.jll. H, C,, Sii(icrintt H'kiir of SrhooN, 

\\'illrnnis Coo'ity, Hryan 
Waril. K. C,, Snperintrn<iri,» of SdiooU. Cones 
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vAV.MijU«y. W K. Su|.«'nii'o)i|. ri! S. i o,,U, 
Kric Cinjuly. Saniu-ky l'{,iiuun»" Com 
tiuitt^r. K.ii"»trin Kikiinial rrinfrrtntf 
A'liuKii^ir iti> c t .r.i i< ! ->!iij» Sctviii^^ i'i)u\ 

\<. y. Sui..'!uiui!acm of SJm.oU, 
r.iuMuic Coiiiily, rauMiiK 
WiMuir.or, I'.irl C , Hsmni^vt <,f Rr.c.i Ji. 
Cifi't'OtiT Huily CuiKii.^ny, W(.irthui»:!!Jfi 

.\fr<hn.i (our(fy, Shdiii.i; Sf^fc t'in;]r}nhr 

WJiirm.nv NS'slljiii) A, SufJtf irtij; of 
Si'liDo!";, S^irni'j-'ysy CoiiDty. Kffnuitu 

frM'-r nf I hfiifrn.itiou <\U'\ K<iuc:ition. (Hm"o 

Nj I'lv Cmi'Mi! hi lilt" t>iinniltli'r «ii I'olu h, n 
a-i I I'fiurr itn for Kiir.il K(!iiiaiion 
I v-iTirt'TioN Mkmb>n 

l.ilr..: . ^^, uiH I'nis iT^ity. O-ifoni 

S'l'-' ! ! f ,jrs . r<iti| inline 

OKLAHOMA 

Huyrr, I). Siij'orinh'iiilent uf SvliooU, 

^ n tUo 

Sn?^' f )<>(■-,! f J r)ff(( of FM'/t.itKjf), Ok/.ifionM 
: K.XfCiJl ivi" ('oimniiffi'. 1)ivi«ciuii of 
\'n\n\ 'rr.iiisf.ort.-^ttnn 
^/Ccirnr-r. J-).- 1 , S' ij-rr i nu n-!cri( of SchnoU, 
V.iyni' C'nitilv. Sf!lls%,itrr ; Siah' ("ointnitt^(> 

Cnini^rr. Ilrt, Supcr lUtr I ulrur of Si1;0i>1n, AI- 
f isl'.t ("otir Jy, ( ^<-r<jl> f ■ 

wtiir: SMt^- l)irri,Ujri Kxr\uuv«- C nruinilttr 
of tl;i* T>i iMf rriirt^t 

Fr,i;il.Stn. \V. A.. Si.sjk' r 1 1 ir^MiiltMit <if Scl.oo!-, 
K,<> C«Hj'i(y< Xfs^Urk 

^C;«i1'!c.t!, \r,i(*V, Sni'.'TUii.,Mi.teiit of Stlirjols. 

(■;r.i'!y. (' K. iNnjM iiv.tv!i.1<'!iT of SJinr,K, 

\{f^i\:iw\ |low.-\r.l \V . Assi,t,i«it I'roffcsor d 

\s .1?" r 

H'l'.* rry. iKiviil I-",. Siipe'Tiiittriulfiii nf ScliJoh, 
\.c I'lnrf rouDU. l\ittMii 

_ i Ht.-vA.i Tom it y. Ml -.Mii 
Krnivl.'^. S. J, Siip-ni.tvivli'til of SffM>v>ts, 
KUw ( "i-ur.fv, Arr'-fJt 

5.-f-'H->!^, r;r,i!i( (Vniiifs. ^f,^!f.|^.| 
Nf>'<*oltor:r. W,ii>,t \\\, S [ f-n t,UM r li-r. t i,f 

Schools, (Ariu^'.- 
>f.u-h.i)l, Am. SiiiK rir tt ii !( nr ,if S< l,no!^ 

U':ivhu,i {'MU'.fy. ('..r'^;ll 
>fyf-T^, i->fr^ ) r ^M. Siiprrii;|,.!H!.'iU of 

S.:i »<'U, = ,r.l l^■.!U!tv, ^\V>r),l;^ ,^.1 

«'<>'|f,ry, Ar.|ni«>rf A^lvk-nr-, TorjiLi il ji[<. 
N-\1u;n il ('nr!)fii,ssi,-,n m, •!,,- [ i ifrf rne^li.ur A'l 
r; mi >1 r irsvt' i"f-,if 

( ii^lri.-r \t>, I i'lvi-Kin 

f-Mi!i- ion, Si-i{.- J Irp.irnnvfif nf T'.'lii'' :if ion', 
iVkI I'lly. St\1f l'fi:nt:iirN-<' Ntc'rl-M 

of f-;.ii!. ,vtir.r>. n;i,hoin-j A v^- \! 
Sr»l^^.-lt'■r A'U-.-orv ('.>.ir-.,l tn thr i\>r'. 
]V.iMrr nti IVil-cic^ .ri-l i*r')jr.i!:i U<' \<nr i\ 
ivi-.. .VMMl 

T-(rvf( , jviu>- 1> , A^^o.-Lit.: )'rnf, ..nr, Iw p.ur 
n-.n't of Soi i.ilow'v .u'-t knr.O l.if(>. n;.l,i1n;rij, 



\ .ntK;!«t, n!,trU"> I" , Su;i< r jiUorv!*? o( of StuooU, 

N.v^i'.ill County, M.nlfll 
^V,uliroi!i;fi, TIno. Su;'( TMiUTutf nt of Si lujoU, 
[<• \ \^ i. "uuiil y, ( !u> moo 

1 > V I iTi.' 1 [d s \l, NU M liV KS 

l.i^:,if». A-ijoiNitvins I }(. p iriiiu-iu, 1' iiivcr '>i! y 



OUKC.ON 

Arni-vtroiii;. |i. McT^jrri, ^ ;«of itunulc :iT, 

Hi-, overtoil I'nion Hi^fi Sihool, iU'.'iVir ton 
( , ( NUs. ^ r , Suju niitpo^lent of 

Si hful.. lUnlau CoMfity, Cor ^ mKis 
HiMfiUI-^, !' lorf/oi. <" K, SuinTvi^ur of 

uicor,ny K^likanon. SkiUp Uv|iir?nM"hl (if K«lu- 

*,-itjiiii, S.Jnti: ArUixf/y ('oumil to Hie 

('niiumlhi. OA I'oLiu's I'rok^Tiuii for 

Ki.u \\ Kfliu :itioh 
lloMlr, (Mts.i AktiTN Sn;',.riiif*'n(!frit of 

SJiOoU, Mitrioii (■(uioty» Sa|<-m 
Ho^rr, (.\fr>. > ('» SiiiK'rt?ift?i-U'{j{ of 

ScfiiioN, (I'r.ini County, Cinyon C'ny 
/lUu kui><li,nn, <MrN.) ( , , Su|it«rit!tf ii 

»Ufif of Siho<iU, nr<i.tinfes Covinty. \ivu'\ 
C;i>i-I,iv. (Mrvl l.ois S» 'I'r.Khcr, Losver 

itr(<fv'c /^i-vf rj. { \o. ( j/, 7'fT f{ fiOfirie 
Ctcm, (Mrv) lU-ryl K. Sui^.-r nsi n^^ Ti'^i^hrr. 

J.utrrn Or',">;un CoMc^c of F.duiation, I. a 

yCot'AMi, iliorv'i: A, Suprriot* mlrnr of SJiooJ*, 
_ kivrr Ciimny^ Hoi)'! l^ivtT 

{"fMyt'ii>, iMr-i \>i!.i K , SiipfT iritrndriH of 

SJciui-, riiion Coniilv, I. a (Ir;ui'!c 
hmul^nr,. {Mrs.i LuciHc KliTi^L'. Koure s. 
i^-A, _K?»v:»'iif: AilvjNory roma?] {o fhr 
N iriurn] Coriirui^-ioM on tlii' Iiitvf io<'<)i.<ie 
A^lriiihi,fr,r.- rn,t 
Kit. Ill, A-,k r, "^ni^^'riiiU'ii^lfn! nf SiliuoU. 
/trr.'f.MM Cmnns, \f,o1r.i^ 
/Ki.tJrs, Cilinn, Suj'riiorroilri.f of Sih^ol^, 

Mior. J'u-k ( ., ShprrnsMiiiiiii v( ScIm'oIs 

)fof{, C. l>ls{t 0 t SujM-rintcMidvnt of 

K'-rt. <Mr^ 1 l.ois Sup^riiitorulfoT of 

' ort!^, Coiij:iil)i.i Cninity. St. l(H<-iis 
Ki;:^ . \V, Su[ rMif««n.lMif of S( ^ooI^ 

ri^i.wtlh CmiMty. INioHit..!! 
Ktiu'!,t,ii, \V^]y W.. SiiTurir.tcnclMit of SJinoU, 

Sl^LTn.!: C.viiuv. Mfiro 
"IrUnll. A!r U . Sn-rnniMi J, lit of Scfmols. 

J^-''^. J'rr'.;) r, Sn^rni;r:;u!erif /»f S.I;oo!s. 

NInHikvi.iIi County, I'nrihn*! 
Kool); I, , Sur'«Titj(*,'(i4'Ni( rjf SdiooK, Cla<k- 

.ini.u County, C)rrk:on Cny 
Siv'i-r, John K , Suj.rrin!etH!<Mit of Scliools 

Ciuu ContitN. CfiM 
Sli^W l, WMfcf o . St.vr f><|< nfiiif'nt of f-Mii 

i-^tiori, S.ilci«v 
S;r i ir.ii,. ( \{r. \ Uir I H , Sn[K-rnitvti.K i,t of 

S. liiM^I., \M,,,-|rr Cni;ofy. Iv^.A 
/S!v< ( .1(1 N( , Si!|M ririfrrLMpnf of School^ 

t'rdr.k C'lnily, I'r i rsr vill»- 
Si»r,u.t]t'- (Nhs.i Anru\ Su|.rr!ntf.'n(1rrnf of 

S. !:nn!., CnnriTN, C.-ikrvic-.v 

CC,»sr,p CfVWitS, A«<.;rM 

l."^Mr>. i rr, fJr.^-,i!; Col!,.,v of K-JiK'^i 

I i^>r,»ry. Orcw'ori Cfjllrj,. of }■;,»! i, ,uiLi.y >-fori- 

'Jrrvofi \,.o<.i.uion of ('o'nitv SJuio!^ Su|it'r- 

rif'Tvfriit V, S.if("iii 
< 5r- St-iTi' C»t.t;uy. S ih ui 
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J»KNNSVI.V AMA 

.\f:vi:<:l:n.lU, II U , Si il-M 1 1 ,'ir , !- ni S.|,r,oN, 

U.ifii''t'. 1< I" , A^mM.u'I Sn; i rui!'-n.|- i t of 
SJ!Ol.^^, So"MT>{» (iiuuty, Sf>: = i<'l ^«'T 

4]'.-ir ii{ Sf»'.f,,N, S'u.ftT r,.'i',i-v. S 

AlK'k')if'riy I'oiinrv, 1 r ^'li St I'r I'fKii 
l^OfJ-ni. ^'h^»^!f.•^ H. St.»!(> S iif ,.-f , frn.l.'i ,f of 

Tr^-^i-riin for Knr>il K.ldv.nion, ('f> fh^irunn, 
N;<ilorMf rnriuKKHinii ar. tile 1 n(er rii^iti .i < r 
A'l'iiini^tr kfiVf I'm! 

BiJlt-, Tajiif- K , Siipenjiii-nilri-jf f,i Sc>;not^, 

L.|\\r, ni <- CnOUtv. \f W 

W.k-^liiiuMon ("ouriiv. s)i trt.-tnn ; St ifp C^nn 

_ Sr.ifr ('iTurntir,- Nr.MuhtT 
I'arJirr, Hob/irl A . SLijipriiit^-rvl-nr nf SMiool^ 

V. .1-?. I^,Mvtr S, S'i[>rriTiN'(i«lf [It of SJiooU. 

film ii X . inli!.t.>'.\ n 

YwX. ) , A^.^r-^r.r S^iPrmittr.Arr.t of 

Cpj.s. Nr-At<i;. \\'.. Snpt'rii!trri-!i }it of ooI\ 

fjpf.'-irf, \V'M,.!roA- W , ilrri tu.ifr As^s.f t. 
rrtvi-r^iiiy of riftsfMirkib. I'ltf-liurk'ti 

r.ro^'f n*>T,iVf, fKi'v.) To^^-p^i K . P^^ccfor, 
To-Af* :in.j I'nnntv C^burr^K's, rre*.!iyteriin 
n-.,r.h tn^thf V. S. A. If^ur^hur*! 

Her/'tv \SVVwTer Stir>frinr<fiii{'nt of 

Hc^S Walter /i>> V.'in^,'*', Sli[^jM ry Ko, k 

y,r\e- r<»!mfv. Kri<- 
Knrl7. r.uil. A'loi^f int Sunprin»(T il- of 

(V('',i*ni{fcp ^f<.■f!■l!:r^ 
Nfcrnnnff, riirpDir K,, Supirrinh;rii!?'T-.t of 
ScVsonU, l,\ciirnink' Tnitrny, W'lilvm^.'ii.ori : 

.\r, K<-!v^v, f.^v^f^if . A.M^f.^r.t Snp rttLMi- 

Nfelvin f», Siipfr V t^iiu; I'r i f i> i p,il , I'.^li' 
Joint Sflinnl-, KTT-,tr,rr>vinv 
^f.llfi'fy. Jnhfi /f , Siji^rriliti r:4rht of S- lionls 

Wirri Fi ('n'ir,*.\\ WirTfri 
M.irrin, )\irn\A )\ ))irn}f.r, ))'.irr.fi Hf-r.rr.i) 
K.!'J'.-i'ir,r.. Sr if.' ( >r f..i rMrviit r,f PiiMi,' fn 
stnif-rion, 11 irn-hnrk^ St.Wi.' ("'i!i^mif»rc Nfrri 
5* r 

Moon. ADf-n R. Av,v-ft;'r( S-jfitrrf ^'rhtrfU of 
Sc!:o-!s rraufor.! I'.ni.rv, Nfr^-ivillo 

Miirit^v, A._ A, S'i|'<ririr? n-lcni of Sihoo!-, 
(■!.irir>fi <"oiir;f\\ t f-irion 

I'H' f"., Flny-1 H , Sli; 'Vii;'« r,<l< n! of ^(hnoU, 

(V for'i rorHitv, Ntrn l* " ■ 
I'rnUm.in, Stii.irf ¥.., S'-.j^'-nntrn-U'rit rrf 

SJiooU. C.iTh'vn rM'.iUfy, jirii TJiorpo 

('".iiinry. T{ri-.M>1 
Sc};<-ll. Tn^n S, Si5|.f7vi^nr of Sj.rri.,! F'liU.r*. 
tinn. Ntcrff-r Toumy, Mn^rcer; Sf.'i'e' ("oris 



S!i Oh- ) » M M. vpw l^.vvt M. Hill 

Aifc, |. ^fiJ.v !, : r(.u:!!nitt<-t' OM Kura! 

^Irijfir. lloti O i A , Ass\-Mnl VrincijiaJ, 

Ik-it'Ihi Sfij! Hull S.liQul. Nrw Hullirtd 
Sfinlf, Tk< Irti I K, Kr.inklin {'oijfirvi MArion 

W'lili.i: iO,iirL> ro-risnutniy S^liDoU, 
\\\[\r iiJiiMfy, Williifn-hiir*; 
rulrl, M.ifoM O , A-^s^t uii Siii-criutcinkui of 
School., SJuiylkiM foiHity, Pine (Jrove: 
Sl:Hf ("ofiinn'rtft' Mc-mtn r 

Sfoik, K.^rf K,, AnHisruti MipcrtnU-ntlcnt of 
SilionU, VV?i{rc Consity, i?plU'/ori!e: Stmt 
('ofiiiiiWirt ■ ^f^'!ll|n f ; A<l\M--nry ( oiirui) lo thf 
N.ition.J ( "oinnii-Mnn on tfic fii^^ rrnp<!i,iif 
A«liiiiiinin»ivi.' ViiiT 

S.N.ut/, H. K.. Suf.e-rn.tch! I { of S.\m1.. 
>"nfk r'oiiritv. Yi'rk 

Tfio«n;-on, t';, U.a<T. Smju r-t^r.--: ^ - . f 

^ S, l.rirjls. |h-!,UV,1f»> roMMly, Mt'.M.I 

('Iri'Ii. I'o'.^fT i'r, Siiji* riritt it'lrnt bf .o1;. 

t .Mj iiiOT-i { 'ontM y, t ,t.'>i irmn 
UsIU, M, S'inc«nf, AsMstant SuprrinltfiKirr.t, 

\\'i''.{frif)rr),ni<l Cnijoty^ ' Irtrnshiiri: 
Vf.iv'fr, WiUntn A., Trofi's^nr of F.iiucational 

Ai1f)i!tM>-Jr:i{:nn, Knirrituv, I'nivcr-iiJy of 

J'iM-1«nrLfi, t'ii|shiirv:li 
/prl^r. (Mrs J IVml A , Vuit I'rc^i-lait, Con- 

ercss of iVirrii!* runl T<vKher<. AltootiA: 

Sprite ri'Miiiiiittcf Mt'tiibfT 

(S-TITI'TIOS MjMH^.H^ 

KfTix f.rJiis^^n >rrniorr-il I.ilirary, State 

TrjKlicrv ('o!t<\'e, Shii<;t<Mis>)iir< 
Vr^e l.il.r.uv of I'hU.Mlctj.l.i:,, Mi-MU- City 

WV.f Hi.trirt, flnlvlclphi,! 
Sf.nc Trruhrr-; (%3lt^^e. \Vtst C^evtrr 
Prrr,krr:«'rr.t of SofKil Kilucation and Action, 

Pre.bvNrl.ui Ho.in! of rhristi.m K'lucAfion, 

l'h\\ ririjil'i.-i 



lUIODE ISLAND 

!.vni^.ir^1, (.'l^ irl*^^ \\ , Supf^rintpndrrl, Stiper- 
viMiry riur»M Scliooh, North Solnnte 

Suhl^, M irV; C, S , Jr . Coll^ve of Art^ and 
Scutvp*;. (.'rnvtr^ily of Uha(k IsUri'^, 
Khu:moh: SfUe Pirtctor 

Pof^^T, fsy K , Tr ill; rr, SAy1<'>vil!r 



SOUTfl CAROMNA 

An<!^*r-on, T, \V , Si.ipcriniervient of SihooU, 

f f or r y < 'omo'>\, < 'oti ;iy 
|{,-^tt'x, frLe/> (M'rier.'il K.lt'inrntrUy SuiicrvUor, 

(irrcnMlli' County, (ircfovjlh- 
HliVily, C H» Suj>t nntcri'lf nt of Sttiool«, 

C lir^ti-r C'onnty, CliCstt-r 
lUiiiiM^n. (Mrv) !U-'Aitr, nirpctor of Tnstfuc- 

ti '''!. iDK'rbnfj? Cif) Scl',o<-'U, Oranpfhurg 
C1';\p1in, Mlrn V., Si i p« r tnt<'ii<i«nl of In^truC' 

rinn, OrnnkC'.'biiTk: County. Ornngp)itir>{ 
; h i-^ti iri, U' H . SiifK rvisiui? iVincip.!). 
, \r.-,u1.lin \{v^U School. Mautdin 
Cox. ) Vh'I], Snprrintciulriii of Schools, Vair- 

t\t'l { < (1 iHit y. U'liiiii-'l^rj ro 
< n'{U'{ifi' r, J-.d-Ain .\f . Supv rintendent of 

SvliufiU, Lm' ('t.-intv. Bi-.lTOpviUr 
MmiiMii. r.ujl M,, Djstria School Siinerfntrn^ 

.!rr:f. /■ i:rfor,st 
Pi!;'', vV K.. Super ini.<;t,<!tr»t of Schnok, 

f jt.'< !i o.n I t 'onrii ( Irtx'ii \\ oo*] 
pMtlMMi. U A, Sf.iif Sitprrvinor of Trans' 

P'.'ff ifj'j'f, *^nf»- ^^^nl,^it^on;^l Kiri^Ticc Coni- 

Cr.l'tni^M 

iior'', W. K, S!ij-<-r\Knr, At.Ticii1tur.iT KrluCri- 
fion, Cnl.irnf'i'i : St.ife CoriHTHtffe MfTTlbfr 

(]rr*;\ .\!>'<rf, SiipL:n'ft(»Ti(fctit of Schoof*, 
( frot>ct■fr^■^ M ('oiifity. (i('or>;c{Own 

H trmriri. 1'n. i' K. )>ir<'(.lor, Nrwherry Co'inty 
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lrirri-)n. ( Mr* i NHl H . Sii;,rr M.trn l t^r ..f 

Scl 'K.iN. CilH^jn rr',ii:r>, St, M ,^f.U,'A k 
Uefflir-o-i, W. (',, Sijhrrih;'r^lci,r i.f SUi-^oU, 

\\^nu\')u.' } K. . Arf.j A^-i^»lr^t Suj^'-rifiirii.lrM, 

H«iil,t<!,y, !. I,. Ari-.i As>i.»»r,t S nirr i i.tn ;^lr' i ,t. 
( irrcr 

, Hoolc, W, 11. Su):t'rit:t.;n.|.'i;». Ivli.to Di.irut 

Jiir*--.. Alfrfil,^, Sitj.ff %'i.';r, Npyro Klfji-n-n ':i r y 

!.of(i^. li A, S'jj.crvuiru' I'nmijMt. 
. f<Mw\-'n^, \y, \ , S:H(rrii-rrti<!.-:i?, ( 1 r f i (.'iliH 
Ccur\ry Si hoot'i, < jTi'rn%-illr ; A«lvisory ("uuu 
rtl Ti) !)!<• Nili.MJit Cijinfiii^^ion on \Yt \v\ 
t'T:'>- I' iT'- A'i.!;!;uvtr,-»ri%-r I'mt, A'!vi-of!, 

Prr(,Tr-i for Kuril Fl'hnnon 
■, Nti^ry, T. V., Su|.f r inU'i.'Irr-f , Di-frii r Siho^iU, 

MiiUikiJi. T S , ( ;r.. ,j r, v 1 11^ 

I'Is!t. C. S't{»^ rir.fri HTt jf Scl oo'-, 

I.U.I i-rrr Tr'U'ify. .v;(rr 

K'l'l.v.M. ^A. J, S!i;>' ri';'rK.','>r;{ of S■^.^r>^, 

Alkfn {'oMi;^v, A:»f M 
S ir?r.f. H^r^Mv. W, S^-j^irh ( ".irr, ].!■■,-» Str.^^ ("ol, 

If.-" f u,.:r],><r/ 
Sr:urh. Arih'ir, SMprrL'.'M-f-r.r Arri i. Korrv 

Uv.^A f'uSi,..- N,f-or,!. rirm.on 
Wr.i-u, r M. fr , li ftvtr.r nf Riint S-rvicf 



pT',", for . Fxf^ '1 

r.f ^:■!-^ VMM:, i ;,w>r^.';.v,Mi Coiir.-v, 
I \ 'T i T^" T ; ■ ■ s- n r NT h M f< [. h< > 



.SOUTH DAKfHA 



S.'-.-oI^, Mr-!-; >f,v- 

f-!'-.r.r;r.. S-u-T': ' of SJ.o/>^, 

( ■' ir'. roi;;,Tv, ( ' ! i r 

!>;»'-'-r. "OTr^ ) IVirl.- I , Sij[.rnr.V^i'.1vr.t cf 
S.fo..U. L,r>:vi^ rrMjr.!v, Kr; nrr^— SN^t" 

( \[^,. ^ 

M-T I'r, ri!U 

K'r-^ ' 'it-y <"'vant>, i ^ 'V-'^x 

\ !.'>►•.•. Sf.Uk-irrl. S'l;- r :'>'-'l"v/ ^jf ^/Vr,.'.l., 

I.'.rrr,^*^!':. fNfrO 'A^rfr^.l, V , r 1 1 :N ■ |-: i 
nf S ■■ nr,l,, W .^rA -v, M,!'. r 



f H>fjfi, (Mr-j f (ItMi*-, Sfi rit.ir> TrraMir^r, South 

)'ft^r-r'fi. \ U' \ ] , ('riifr>.si]r of K«lu :inon, Cm- 

V''r-;!y u{ S^nth \'rrinil!ion 
Kijc Au'i. (Mr>,s /on j. S inn'rtnjrnd': j,( of 

S^KooN. Mt'llpirr I'onr.iv, \Sl;ire Kiver 
S,-oM, < Ntr. ^ V.'i, I, I'rr.t iet.r, ..= th h jl-ot i 

,S^--. M^:! S>,^.,,l {!.>,r !^, lire 
>lr.'.r, (Ntr^ > Ni.n.i, S'lfjcnr.t^ivlt'nT i>f 

S' !i';ol-, \\\'\v y .]!iri!y, llu'lnrnjrr 
'Iii'j-, K'In.j M, Siifit.rintcr.'lt'tit of Schools, 

S n,^'>rn djijt.f y, \S"(,'0|s.(m krt 

CiiSlf^ff, AUTilrrn: A'Uj.ory ("nuiifil \o the 
Corni'-.if ['■»■ on I'oliocs ar'ij J 'l o^.' ratn fr>r 

\S>i-7L^,«!, VcS'if A, Si)if riJiU'jujtTjt of 

Sr1;,,„,t.. K<jr,n|l>rl> l"<uifJy, lJ.^■AUh 

V^VrlU, (N!r>) Msl-h, Suj .^nt. 5f n^lfnt of 
>kl;it.iU, LaArvH f ('oi)i.f\, fir .-1 '.vooil 
Wliitr, (■ ). , Suj,«. TH,tMi'!r!it U\ SiV.r)n1«i, t'.iii. 
t'vir ['iu.r.in^' ("oniiuMUT, N!nlat".l C'on- 
frrt'ti*^ fi'i A'!!r,ii,i.tr;i!ivc 1 .railrr-.ti S?*'V. 

Woo'l.iK, K r . Su(^cn!.h r,.leT;| of Schootv 
A'j ror.j I "oiiiity , Pl.irik^ti rrin 

I V • T IT i T [US VI M KM Q> K 

!.ibr>ry, Ntjrsliern Sf,itt^ '['cichT^ ^"uWt^f 

TKNNKSSKB 



<■., .f,ry S 

S' i'r ('ollr.V. Jo};r;-r»li Tuv 

Cy Sc^'fol., Kr:o\vrl!c: Sr><^r Dirfifor 

ty Sd.oo!.. Kr-«s in 

nr;tv Svho':l!^. i 'ovi;; ^'tL^n 

I'rifwr-jJy of Trr; r.."- ^ r, Kf/'-AVilly 
Tro^t, Nor !^ VI, /.i^** .\^i>:^r'r^ K.jr;,I K-luc atinn. 
Arr;cr:C-iH ! -tih.jilf rjf ( ^;o!.r r,^f lOr, , N^>hvillc: 
A-lv;,ory r^.)i;w;(I to thr Cnv.mttre on 
.ir'1 1 Vc^^-t for Hiiro! Iviu'^rion 

Co'in^.v Sih''''ri:, \\'.r,^r!v 
M'irnn, Tr,.,,-;), K, Su['" n:, !rr',i Vr, !, K.-»vrtrf 

L> S.l'io:-, I»>^r-.' ^ir.' A'lvt-orv ("oiim'vl 

Svhr.MU, \ > 

IV''<e', T U>-:.'y, cVj !J;rr, trjf, Division of 
School; n-i,c }'l;u,r.o^.; ;ir:(l 'X T .ili^\o:X \Un\^ , 

Adii-^ry ^*o^lr^!ll Vi ('o!:i !m in:*'? on 

I'i^!' T '1 lV<..-ri!'i for K'.:r?i! K'lucat Mi'i 

j-,.'^-. JrfTcr'^iii C'l^y: A 'i '^i -Cir y <*0'inril |o the 
i <-}■■'■ \' r.ti f'nlj'ic* 5'ro;cr:iris for 

"'■irv'T. H . ."oi'Tivt'-'oVr:!!, i.ir.^.oln TounTy 

'■x-v-'KV.. n^:i!^r, A..i.'u-,f IVof^iio- of 

Nrufr^'.^-'-^'Om A^lvi-^^^y ('''ijt--i! to th»^ 
('n:^r^'t-' r^r^ {V:];. ... -,r;'^ )'r-:^r,jvs fr.r Rural 

Tvjrr'rr. \S' K . !hr^-<:tor. Ii;v;.{^.ri of Nrvro 
K'l'i .Vinr, St^k*?- fJ-;--^r'r-;:ri.f of V.'V',' ^^■v■>:^ 
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l*>^' ADMlNIsl KAlioN IN im SV!M[ (oMMt NllV S< 



Witti-irn^n.i. !). ('. Stij^TiL!. rMz-ht, Ja-k.^.ii H.ifris, k I- , Sup.f inrrrMif r.? of Sihoofs. 

CouHy \V inhurbi }'fn.;i,i;-^ f.>r Iv^r tt I .hi. .st-iMi 

!N-i;Uti v^r M^MH^ks HiU ir, llvl Suj <'rir.r(ni[t,jit of S< liooN, 

I.iKr.ifv. i-.i'f ri « ii.-.Mr< Sr ifr- r,,lU>,r. lo1:iiM,n Ih-'rup Ton-its, K.i-ifo)* 

r,.., ' Uriii ton. f Mf . . Kllcf! n , Mrmrrt.iT)- Tc,v< };rf. 

(I'r.rv. Nfv! l!- I fi----. St r-, ^^.ir ^ r, o'f-! 

l.i'rifv. ".'-'.t." l'ri»o.'.v rn!lr>',. fnr I ' r ■ r ! «■ I ^ I (juiMy. Kir.in'/c 

S'.is],, ,1 li- IliUhfs, (NTivl l^iy, Si||.<'rifit«'n.lriit of 

! otifv. \Vt!l^.ir>'( r (.'oiitify, V'trniMi 
J.ickwjn, }"r.trA' M , S^i[.orinUTi<ffrn of Sil;<)oK, 

TKXAS ' ' rii'iiHy, S,wi Ai.,<e-!(): ST:Uc fJj. 

h »":kV, l-lnSert I,, Sii[«-riM('!i.U'!it of S. UmdK, Ai-jIits-.h ('I'liiify, l'j!fs»ine 

I K. S'li'/Tji-fr^'lt^nr («f S^^ools, I .\ ii (^j m ;U , T.^IkiI ,t 

\M^[*rMfi ( '>iir (V. \\ .M) Kmm:;.l'. Jir;:t^ n, S!ii>rni,fcn'!t'nr of SJiooh, 

HiMi!.|. n \\\ Suy.Tiii'Mi.l.'nt of SJiuin-. I ,iir,.-roii roiii'ty. Hro'Au>villr 

r..:iii..:-s'viM ('<hthfy, VSVl^i:ivU»ri I.oam, (Mfv), '( » , A > ^i^t .ini Sii{>trifi{ei;.!f n{ 

Urr, ♦.)[,. H K, S!j;,.-ri-i!' i'-1'{ir (jf ^tl ij^U, i-f ScIukjU, fWinirt Coiimy, Hnrsn't 

^'...■kM"i ("Hiiiiy, C^L',. .Mii^H<,-iM, ClMrlfs K,, Su[.cri!i{eii.{riii of 

l'.i...k. \lir\>-y H, S'i[.M|-.!''rMU;!it of hooN, S,|,0,jN. Nth||.u-.| ^.i^MU'. MiMLui.! 

T^.vl. Kov, Smi-iT!i.n fjf Skhoo!-. |jit*^i'A-k ! »<■[. .irtiru }:t of K.|ii< ;iii..n;U A.lniini-<r,itiori, 

r..-|[.ry, I'l'-t^nk l1ir-,iu[U' (."■■)i(ii!iift--r, ruMfV' nf K'luv ,<i tim , rnivrr-')(y nf Te^VH'*, 

{-iiifriM.'' hti Aihriir,i>f r.invr Aii-.ini' Arlvi.nrv Conh^il tlio ("ointiiillcr 

|y.,,l.-r J::-. ScF%-i:.' ( f ,:; , n Hi :i! 1 V SJi.-ol^ .Mi IN.Iim*-^ .irs-! 1 ' r(,"s r,-| Hi for Kiif;^} K.Uku- 

l^r:.-!'. f, 15, If. . rn M.t of S^, M >n 

|.jS:,.rj,; ('r,.;!ifv, M-^'ini'' ^rtr'hcr-^n. \V U, Jr. S Mjirr m t.-n^U-nf of 

)W' -.-^nu, Ki^" . <'!!..Ti!,!fiM. nt uf S.'hools S, Ila-nlron T ty, }f.Knilt<.r] 

I'l.'ro. ( Y-fVi.inrlio NTirho.'/, Arnulfu S, Snj.rr ini eJiHcvr of 

Urn-.. r. r '., <-!i--r:[,'ri:'l^; t of S.'i:.'^N, S<[,.mU. Sfui H].! <;r.inrip (uy 

'I .-rrv Cffjr-iv, lirM'MiKr^n Ho^^rr I'., SiijMTiriti'n.lcut of SOiOots 

(ir;.-, W \). i\ >• ! tr:^ i- of S«f;wo!^ fimi^o^r; rriuc'v, Cru^V-tt 

f',! i-uv (-r.urjy, hryin -NT.ivf.,r.. H(^...t. K, Sii}.cr!r,rrn Umi; of SOiooU, 

(' Lr-'::*, >u j i r ; r iT i .'.r of (J S« f:oo!s l.iVMr Coiirsry, V.ui'* 

( -..fsrU rrnsf.tv, (; ifr^v.l'r Nfo.riry, W ff, S u[>fr i i.f ' ri'l.'r t of S.lioo!^. 

C'.uiil<\ S1;'':m.\, Sii|ii;rvi.t:^r of l-,lr!r,co(;iry KijU' I'uWir I. i,\\v.i\\ McKinru'V 

,,,'0'''. I.;i5.'.'uk rno;i'v, [.o'.^-uk N^'il. <''->ri.illv, S' jj-r nr.Tcio j^ri r of S,h.jols, [Ir-U 

i'.ur^*-v, \ I, I-tN! Uf^irr-ruOiiiv'^' Off'jr^ of lunr^ty, llrfion 

f--.!.'j vi.jfi, r S iff'i.rot of Xo.tMl!, Nu' kMt., )\ K, SiM'' rir;U'i;>U-nt of SJ.ooK 

) ''i. ir no. \V,'if.ir.', I KiU.o. «!r.iy »'n'irMy, l',inip:i 

fi-o--,.r^. W K, SurTrtr.'^-::-!'-! f of S'-'^nK, ii'nr-lii' Hvn<-. S m-'-n ; , rni'l Cf,t of SJiooU, 

V. f ;.1'0' ,V;llf' U'lJitT C-riOlV-, I I r f : i j i > r -0 1 

( K,-,.:. If n\v. S-i;.. :r/- !::!■.■:, t of S.iin,^].. >Vcr,,!..lM!., SiiiM'r,p:trn'lnil of S<.!,oo1^ 

>f-f;.kr ■ roi]nr\, S.i't-f'iir Sprir*;- Z.ui.U ("minrv, Cuiton 

Rov >'i]-'-:u\'rnr\r:,f ^-I'.^r,;.. T/tr^rr. Cra.ly W Ifrol. I K-p u {rii- o f of K.-hj. 

>f;'. l'-^:"rv, (■,.', .rvio Clfv i,:OmH f'.v. ]io[r,,'v, 'frvis A Sc M Ol- 

(^f>;-.-, ff. r!,.rr 1^ SiL;,^'ririt<'f,!r;!:t, SJiooi ]'■.■-.■, Co!:,.,.,. Si/i^'Mr Advisory ("oiiruil to 

l">i^'ri<-* No J, Krii:krTl.ockpr 'n^- C(,n;;nit!rr nn ['.>;io.-s ,uir| I'rivr.-ini for 

Pr.-., O 1 , S';i..rrti I' <»f -.-.U, Sroi.f' Iviiri! Ivl : ,v i , j' ; 

-.wl! <'oii-,t\, \^^^r'^■.'r■\ ] '.'ir -r; (\ Sii|..' r i r.rrr, ,l,M.t of S.!..ols 

]^^■.■^-, MiM.l A-:.'i-;^ S ' I ; r i r . ' ' ■ I r t fi (pii.-tr..; Cmio.^n, V:.,ut Vallrv 

S! f,.i^.* .... k Tr,. jr.. V, l.<l'.l k i'"'V. '1'. M, S 1 1 1 .,■..') 1 r 1 <• f of S( hooK 

IJl^r^;i, (\\t. \; 'l'",-n 1,,T, rA'.l.s.'ll 1l-C,:,-y r<JimtV, l W/ll.Vn! 

r(.'i<,iv. S A- I'f kr'tt. K (" , Siiv^TinU'ii.l.'Jit of Selinnls 

Ii;'-,.-.'.r-, !! Nt Sii;.rrri'-' >■ hMf,N V's(,,ri, < oijr-v, N';>.o>rn 

, \Vv !: M iM'if;^^, V liU fMr.i 1. ) 'r.-ir !.■[,!. 7Vv:t, Ton- 

f>, S'i|.^r»-.^''- 'I'-r,! f,' S.'f.O'.K, .T-. of iV-ucrl. 'I'l-.o I^'T-, iTil'-v^ 

ir- • «-r,.r,iv. n-ifo.t 1^l";..v, P,';-, C, S : ] ; t r o , : 1 ' ! „ ( f,f S. hoots 

I■L■l!■^, Ii.k, S'!;,.Ti' < ■ 0'-'^, li'i; I '■-■i'l'v. HilUKni.i 

ir~.>ri <■■■-! i- ^V, r iL! r.ll ✓ I^' } 'T^-j:!, K'Jf!l \f , S ■ l [ r' r 1 T ' - O '[m; f . , f Sr I'Ofi!- 

^ r-.yr-. ri, Si ii v r i : ' r ,■ i ■ , t r.f <.^, .,-.]., li.tr.I-y C'o.jMv, C I if i !, .r, 

H i!n •'Mi..^;_\r,r:.iJvv a, Sot-r ir.-.T^ir^a .^f SUo.nl-^ 

^■•'r^ l^f-ri, <ii;.<Tiii:'-:,-lM ' of SJ.mJ., |l,!li. ("o'O:!:,, f)J!,is: 5-:xf-niN\f ( 'on i lo i» rrc 

I'r;-*0ll ^if I'.r h • ■ ^ . i r 1 1 1 , . ■ ! . f . Ads^r.rv Couruil fo t1l<- 

fi-i'-.-r.. <Mrs' fJ:;iS'>h A, S<:;-ivi.-;r of r.vM-: i r;., 1',,:,, j., f'm.-r.iin for 

I- «; S- " 1 i ir. ' < o'l: ?y, S [V.;- il IM.,, 

, ,, ... ,, S.ir..!.r., \r:uy Sl'.ij.;.. / i Cl.^^inu' 

}r.u-l;.^.k. r\!r. . Wilh. , S,,;,.ri:ir.'r » ^'v'^' Vi^'" ^ .-IP'T,-, jro-l r:' of S. hooU. 

.>fS. ff.!.. ror.lv, f'r.iLvi.x V ,r < ..uoly, S^ii ArO.n;,, 

Ifv-.o. ; W y *;,.r,,.r,f;^^r;'!-'» of ^ f Nf'.riMi, Sopvrir.trn'lfot of Schools 

fp.....:.'»",-,.w,fv '(■■':.-'. ■ " l(.irri-*jr (Vmhiv, M-.r.l^'.lt 

If^r.lv, f T. ; <.!p-rr/r.;.!. r,' ..f S:m'\ Nf U , S n r i M ,-o'!'-i ; t of S' l.ooh, 

K,,rnr'-! Co-io'v. K.^tit, Cuv I!-!/.-. ('Mu-fy, l-!. ! 1 1: t 

Jr<rn^. H (I. Sop-r;::'. • nf S^L-.^, Sr-.',^. l^'J.jn D , S ur- r i r,u r .Imr of S^l.ooU 

P-r:'o'i <'o'sr ly. n^-r'.'^n \'. ('o'l'.f.. (nr(.:i. f liri'v^; 
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KOsl I K Oi MV Mill FN 



f.Hif 1'hiiiiU. I'urt U'lUth: A'lvi-firv Tf^MLMl \V)' i'- nr;:!,, 1-, \, Sihkm intrthlciit of SiliuoU, 



I'lUs <'<,!]', ly \S' ix.i'- n fi If } >< Supcruirrfi^lt'nt, row- 
Waller, M-.rn\ S'. ffr.-i: ]i< [,uf!;,."rit „i I M,,. .J'-^' ''^ r.-u.ty S. Ko.!>, I'.r.h.Mri 

<' I'l'lll I'fNi. 'I'l- '[in]. ,1 I nH, I,,}, i\ K, I);MM«>15 S U I iJ' t 1 11 K' 11 ^ (' Tl f . 

K,,.: ' " ' A^U'Ms'.i ('uutny Sif.M.jlv Sl.n](tt(jj; ■ 



!K ^1 LI 



ll.v, < .:n,r..'s;ii M ■ ^'"^^'-^^ ^'"'V '^ ^^'""i^ Vorfntk; A,!v,.nry 

niifnr.l. I'rirH.vil, r.iri.pu. f 'r.-i-'ti < u:i ! 1 1 ! <» r!if N :u ii.ri,! I I i ^ mo ii on ihc 

^'n|1fVr Sail \! it« r,s C<>MihN J iUi N\ , I^'StMuti S i i|i*T irHrli 'ietit, 

I ,1 / /*' ■ c ^ ' V \ c ,1 I'-Uv Moon I,, DiVi^inu Sut'M iiiU 



. . . t<.ri;. 



I'TAM ryr.l SV. ^ira.inift- Shvl.i.f, rnivcr>;!yr 

M" \'ir.'i5!i ^. r].v!u!.rf.v!l!.' 

i»i>jr:. r, V, rrM' {.'^(.t-r (.'oiiri'v S,),(»-il^ ("nlnct^or : Sm^^ 

Hiipir. ,rs, 1.' S , S 1:- r.--^ '.'1mm, Vr.rrI: W)^iri' t iJimrMr 

F,irr,,'A..rrf:, I. W.isr-:!. I 're >j .l*- 11 ^ H'mt.! nf CniinU' S(l.(>iU, I ,rx i n.'ion 

V:.V'.> ;':<■/.•,. JU^.-r K>U', K«)v i"., Divimoji Su}.rri!i!rn<^-i!i, iV.U^ir.l 

.'V <,K'...! (^i>tr,t, Uini'ir.-oM R-vi:m1.!>. ]< |' , Iiivi>!.^>!i SM}.rriiH<':Mlei;t, ('.•ir- 
O.r.r--':. \V. SiiT-rrj' ^t-:M«p-,,f, 1 'm Si i- mil ( 'otnuy School>. U il Uvil Ir 

^, |}!-^ti-', M.rv ^v,l:- ThA^itl, Mu-'^-l.^rt' (). \'(i;-a!i.Mi.-il Ai;rlc-jtturf 
>'i*i;,|,.r,, S;,<'i'n;i«. >iij.oriu'rr-!.M.t r;f f i!^ir!i..»nr< Mi^ji-iUtU s 'I'r 1 1 1 » r S< houl 

S. 1 o..:., \>.rM; S^::;.. 1- f):.trv 1, M; )'!,-i-i<L! f'ri:i^v f;r«,rk^''^ {'(hst'Is- Sii.-.,U, 1) 1 >t,ui;M'.'.i 

'Hviir.-i. Ums-I \r . S'j| '-nn^^-rKl-M, W. ■!■■■, Uivimo'j S ' 1 | ■» r ; m t i , . 1^ n t }J,-in- 

<V>ui,", SAiOo! ]i;s'f-r. St.i'r Dir--.- nviT ("(.M-,rv S-^r^nf,, A.lif;ir;^l 

^■-f W.r-r'K WHh.m n . Djvi.inTi SiJ[-r-rillt-lMN-!.t 

\ r>M \V-K'<. ]',-rrin. S r i r, [-,^m P . M.r!i-Mi Cdiintv S. M;,,U-oii 



V KKMON'i* 

Vr.irU-r. S ^^. !, <'ip-nK^>"i.!., { of school-. 

('O.l.li::,'. Kn.f.r M , Sii;.-T!r,!f'Mlrr;1 of S^l:OoU, 
\'>ri} rA.> I I, .frh 1, Aii-1i ■0:1 CoMiitv, : 

Mm' ! \ Tonn, fr . ( ■-)'::::■ i<Mor>T ...f VAn, .< 

M.ivr. ,r.\ .\.] S-r F , >Ir^i :r.- Tr-i' V^r, S[ I'r 
!!'■['. irr:T!r"!ii fif K<t'ii ,it;''", K;nr Ifiv!-!! 

>r i*^ lv;..tr"^'!if of hM-i. H.itn.m A-I 

VI^'Ti fr...;:, ,„ .1 , : ,,,, p.J,. ,,,, 



WASHlN(;Tf)N 

A W , >^i:|-rrirr:i..!f,J of S^hooN 
N'.Vkir^)! C.niri'v, V,<Vi-m 

Aivi.T^n-. f.rn, S>i[.^r!!:ir!; tM;r f.f Si hnn!> 

f'"'fry (oir^ty, 

Aiv:lr;'i\ -T, K:st1 , S'i(.rrinirr:rt,:ij of SJ.'hjIs, 
i.i'.'-'-ln f-riniv. I ^-t-.o r r 
y/H i-T, fNfr. I f{.!.-n A , S 5i-rri;:to[;-Ur t of 

S. M:ii.,| CiKf;?^'. f ' . > 1 1 j . r V 1 1 ! t' 

y-^fi'-rif-.^tf, (Mr^.i DornrK f, S!iii<TlM!nv1^>f,T of 

H'.''l,^'l. fN[rs ' Kijrfi, Siij^' nrijf )!(!otu of Srhooh, 

Ov.M.M, li^ S'i;..Ttr,'en.!,-nt of ScKno!.^ 

Ki'^.i;- t'nui.f^. r,.,rf nr.!rir,i: A-ivi^ors 
Counu] ihr* N,-,':'-,]m1 f •,-,MMn 1 - i-. 11 on the 
Ii.^'rr.:f"'1i-it^ Aifir.ir.i-tr.^ti v I 'nit 
V'Crr-t'V, (Nfr- ■ Lv-ii,, !■',, '^■v^,i-T\r,\pvA''rA nf 

Si V.f.'r-.l^, f'fVA'ir/ ( f V KrUo 
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.SUMINIM KM [ON IN IHl SMAll (OMMl Nin* M HUOt. 

I>vnii!iiif. I.. M, ^ ,| <-nr,f.Mi-'.."fif <>t' S.l.ijr.l^, Nf, I ;.tMM,'. |c ui.-i'-, (.n.rral Sin^rrviMrr, Nh.i<'f.»l 

Kvr:^' L'i.M[,ly, >r,ifU; I'm ' k r,r,' I: -1 K <■ 

^Mt») KnVy K, Sii[ < ns.'lt n |r r.( uf rn.i , ^ ts; :r t > , }■>■ r, f . [':e,>|rr;^ " Inrtilrr i<'r 

S<.!:..H>U, >>'-vcii. i'oijiity, ('■thilU' (''mI:.',,, I ,v k ,l.ut>,' < '.irniNiffrt' i-u 

KiiirT.uii, Win 'vV . Sniicnitri-lffif f^f S. i N, Kui ^1 I it\ ii.mI i >,m on WurM 

.S^.«p'Kii,e < iJiir.rv, >] i,>k.iiii' >■ ; 

l^.rrv. (Mr-. < M, Si i ; .^-i, .Ir^ i ,i ti .^r m II.-, Drh^sir K, rh-,v<. <;i,"nvillL' 

^ ^. ^, Kl' k:^ v- r.riv., I ri:.!.t, S;,-.- <,ai..r, M-r^vi!!- S ( .1 f 

':Mr- l.'ir > A, ^ < i],vrij:;r r. :!< ui Mr-! i A'lv;r,j^ t'j rli.' i oiiiriuH 

S. >.,,f',ini {^Pi-.Jy, S'rwn on k.^. ..-lI Vru.r.,-:i {^,r J<ur:.l VAn: :i 

K-Mi 1, (Ml-' ]-\<iTyr.i>\ >i;.;n\friL Iri.i ri!i:i 

iNhrs ( u'iirv , WrniS Tl : ■ ) i , ; , , f.Mr.) Iij^iir, |{,, f)ir<-^tnr of 

A'liMM-n it-nr:, SM?rr ! fcin i ! r," m;' of KitiLi.r < i r ! r ■ \r . i) n v<' I uiiwni r f 

i*''-,,', (. Im, S'>prrs'.tr-rv!,-i,! of SJ,r,ol«, vj.->t\ {'rH,!!!'.! to ^'.w ( 'onti ;i' jrp or} I'oli.. 

^ " ' "Mr'?>, , Kl!r:,,hurv' ("-nf:{y Sc^noN, ltd. kh.inii.iu 

;'f> 1. lu.v,,,i, >r,,r,v fotiLiii r Mr-i. '■"r; ' fK.f>. ^ j ltI^, >K<l? ■ S].,'.m1 

J j'Tcr. iMr-j Vfir. r, S'li < vi:>!"r l ',1 of ^V-,s<,,u, S'j|;^ ri><{<-(w!r;;f f'r^.f^.n 

A.li';.. C'M:r,-\, l^t/MWr, Snir- ("uMMiy S. l,o',U, Kin.'vvoo^l 

. I'T". t-,.r WiM.ir.S, f>rr> . M,.r., irrt. I'^'ni-i ;i ar y S'lrrr 

^'"""'^-t''. 0!rv: K^li SM;.Mi!:1r:;.lrM of v,^,.r, iAi,:,:nr,- Sn^- T, %! nr.',.!, J r>'A n 

V..".: ^ IV. r is^iv, suMi^^k 

V^\^/-^; iMr. . \rrt ( , >Ms^r,: '^-i-.l-i r r,f J,.;,,, K M-.rro'. l,;Kr,k!v, \!.r-.l..il (,.'1..-' 

' WISCONSIN 

!;! r.iry, ,.f W:i.! ;■ .■^-,r, Al!r;,, K.K^..:,,t |. , Si r ; i ,iMi.^-tit (,( S.!.rK,l> 

u-KsT vK(aN(.\ I^'':^'''l.^V:■:"s:[.^:::;':■,!i,,V, ,.,f ...,„K s, 

<"101X Cn y,^,, 11 iir.-luT ,] 

Ar.,!rT, f'^■<ri,-^ H, [Jir^'.^.f, Tr-.T v ; in IUrTi.tr. I, ( M, S, i-.^ r ,ntri, , t of S(l-.joN 

K.''i' .I'lMC il . S^ I .r '-r.-v.t r ;■ ^ ■ t t -'ri's l^-r' u'c 

^.f h.l"». .I'h-':'. C!:.^-'^?--': Vlv:-.nrv ( ' , ■ n „ - 1 H..,:,, fMf.. ■ l-v!i N Sijp"r:r,r.-i, of 

for Kuril ivo-^ 1 1 r.,>r-V-T , \V,-,>^:r T.. < ' :■ .isrin,, :i. I ),M.:^rit,irn{ of 

More i'-.r. Su'.- fi-.-.t..r MrnAt,, fli^-tn.i '[ , Suj-r n n I'^n-lf r.r of ScliooK 

Pi:;')-,.. Cr,',] \V., r;l S'j;.^ rv:^nr. H -M^^ >I;M"-r,Wj, r.r.iriJv, \\ ]• w., 

'■"'it:Jy SJt.,.1,, nri.Av,. U']';.r<.ri I J S'jr,rr if,UT..!riu ^.'Iw-.o!^. 

Ji.rA-ll f.,.r."v s 1 nol., h )'r-:'i--:l, hiy-wr: cf lAni.lv .,>vl Kur.jl 

(, oo;.-r, K W^l',)n, As>>',v<,^ S r ii r' r , Ar-'i S :i;-t 1 1 ,r»-! ..trrii ^ . \i!v''-,rv (''niiu il 

(■;r.;'ril,rH-r r.'v;. ?y S:] .M.ls, I,. ..lA.Mf^ r-. i r i m 1 1 nr, IM-.o-, iT-.r.onf.r 

C r »,if''.-r-l, K^'.>-f^ T. S'i;-"rtr.:-r.. i^r:*, I r K -ir^t M'V|' vMm (; 

''.r'lrtv S.K-v, \V-,N.r; Hiir,., |...U|. K, S ■ 1 - r r . ' . r J of S.;,oofN 

S^^noU, ,\T K'i-,^l:'ire ■ Srv^ '^vii-i--^^ ^ rt. VM .! 'rM;- sp-it, \\'n. ("ouruy Normal 

r.>:-.-f,i,>:..i, l:,«or;-,->.!' ,\ ■ i r; ■ ^ I > : v.i n. In ) ) , > 'i;.^ r,:ilv:, .'..-ri { rjf S. hool«. 

fJif..!!, \V''i.i": Firl, S'jj.. r;v,.,r of Tr.it > I'ru.'. A^, l)irv.r-,r .jf K'^r.^l K.^!:>.,non. 

S,:,.,-/^, l,..MA..ir. V.;.. K.|l, S^■^r. Sii;.^-r;-M-!.i't nf Sj,.o:-, \V;,|. 



V.' Nffin^^r; f"r.. !-r.», [>:vi.;on of 



i >r,i.p, f I ,V fur-!, S:i;..Tir,rfirl' :,r, X'':];<m u roi.;>; [.n'.rotn ("(.M^ry. Vrrr^A 



■■■ ■ , < ' Kri'.-k^on, N K, i'rr'Ci;Mf, I'nlk ( nr^intv 

Ml'"-, v. I.. A^^^Mr.t S•n.r'r;;.r'•r^|f^^ K i Norn:.! S.;f-0'.!, St i'vjw V:\]-'' ^^r-- Cirn'- 

C.^v^'Tiv Nfrrf-'.r \' , A..i.Mr^t ^ :j ;^f^r i r- r r.!t"Lf , M .'i i - .'u' ^ r: . I'. J. S ' H'-'r i r: i - , n t of Si'-iinls, 

Nrfn-,?: <'-,'i:it-, S-V,,i,U. J-';, r'::-'.f f'.'i''ii-,"t t'fj'ir;»s\ (■';;!?. ill 

H up'T. Sr^:-', ri, Sikp rir'Vj. T'j'K'.T Co'i's- K...i:/r. F Ko't'. S ■ij.'T i t of S>h'i"F 

HKri'-i, n li . S-:; *-r:r,tri-l.T,', ^ ;rr-. , r.r;-r flu^."', K F. f >, r^'''--.r of Ivjrri! F-i- u :if ion, 

tv 'r,oo!>, FV,'!'; ;.i (V.-rUy Ti'^rAicr'; (^.IF'x^. AL'orn;i 

Kr''r, ■'■!>'. F.:.!:^ ( , W'f^i Wr^^v.U F i\ - r t v , '■plvnri, K F, Fr:t:r:'.,!|, Frc^'.^rif S>^'Of,l 
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t 'i;ivft -.Uv of 'Vi->i,;-n^ui. M.nli-r.ih 

Iroii ('(I'.iiity, HuT!«'y 

of SMkx^U, Krno^ll,•^ ruip.ry, Kiti«!.!ii 
U n.>'i[i, ll.irry M , Sistur i [jfri, lent *»f SJ iul,. 

I if .S. f:<(i rN. I \iTiicr<i ri 
Jlitcnfrit'. S. \V . PreM'irtit. ( >' iM ^;.ut( n' ('<y<\'.'. 
ly T«M. hrrs ('o|]cy<?. K luV.uini 

(."rui\ ('<jur;1v, iriht'Ain 
Juu^:.. K. U' , J'ri'iMjK^I, riunn (^.'ilr.tv 
.NMr::..il Skhii'jl, Mf tirxrinnii' 

Cfjunly, Juf.iMu; S'ir«." Ciinwii! ! 

Kif-. Nt:c!!i'.'l S. Sui>oriritrn'lr:tit of Svhijol.. 
Mil.v.i'ikrf' ('<n:ojy. M it a auk cc : A'lvi^ory 
('o\i;i>.!! lo the ("<pniiMit!f c on Poluifv ,irhi 

i '*iin(.-it to tl;e S';irionil ( *oiii in l^sir>ji ori 
inferTiinlntk; Aifrui n i r,i! i\ Cm;; J^j'fml 
(Vjnuuit'ce on Scoiitin»: in Kur-il ^cliooU 

Ktifilti', M.»M (". S:i{)rri!U^[;<lfli! of Sil;ooK, 
\\''ia\ C'untiTy, \S'iMonsiti Kainii-: 

Kr< ittnw. lliiftojt SV . Ass(,. i itf ['rofrs.or of 
Knr.il .i^rjn, I 'rwvf t^nv of \\"t-Mif;,j;i, 

ii;itr<-- on f'!?!:., .x'-d;^ (V.ri r U: f i vo 

SM-!!,'i. A'lvi>f,rv Cniiuvil to tlu' Co^ifi.irtt'c 
nri I'lruir-, .ni.; I'rn.;r.i::5 for Knr.il V^'i. i 

KrnU. Kvx C, . Si!!" I i':ff l-ilrtit r.f SthrM,!., 

SV-;i \ nrio i 'ounty, S!' .uio 
r.-inilurw, Arn'.!<! A., S:,itK«rvixjiu' lVirui[-rit, 

J.M!;t l;'-Mi] 1 Ji.'rt'.t S"o I I, Xoicr.niVo 

Sch^'ol,, L;i ('r(i--(" t'oi;ntv, Tro^^r 
Lr!;>!i;irf, \\'.irr<'[i. f*rf-; '!r'i.t, \\'ooi| ('nuiity 

T.>.jrhrr^ ro!li-.-<-. Wi^ionsitv H*;o.U 
I.ii'ji, l)ir\l K, S'lff'TviMTiH' I'nn' lErjjl, Aiiif^ry 

f.i»;hrf-r)!. Knv li . Su; - nr.Trh.lcnT i.f S'liooU, 

r-u>-lo.v,' TJ.o;:;,!., , SMj^rr; i^inkj I'r i rv, i ;i . 
(iiMrft S., I'fjo!', {;;!!r a 

Oxfor.fvi!!e 

M'--.r«-, W. K. Sui.*rir!tc!i'!>-rif of Schools. 

NfUi.M, (;--ir.!.;:i Su;-;nr.it'n'!> r.: of S^ hor:!., 

0'H-:;rf;c. C I.. S 1 1 ri i ,Tl' ,t of S< hoot>i, 
H^y ^^T 1 

r,i'c^r(f, >f A., Sfjt^crifit^'r-(?<'nt, Joint S>.-hr)i,| 

l":-fnLf No t, roli.itiihMf 

Virtr, Milton, V'!rnu-nl;iry Su|^<;rv!^r)r aj:d 
A-Jrrun: ^tr iMon, Mii-*.iukee ( (>m-.iy, Mi!- 

V,)Acrs, (M(<,) Iffo.r (.'orkr.i;!, Sifi.>rintfn'!rnt 

of S.'hool-. <)r»o.':> Cmir-.ty. NT'.'nTo*- 
Kltrer, l'liv!;i^, rnnni i!. i^o.U^^ Tountv 

Sorrnil S^h-ol. Nf^yvil!.- 
Knliltnk,'. Ii.^-v.ir ST., S!;i>frititrv,il.:nt. (>rfr:i1 

S..-nool J>i^(ru-( .Vn Clulhp'; 
Sd-fVT.orf, Kurt H, Su; i;rint'T|.lri,t of S*'' or,l^, 

S.r]k (/uiinly. |r»r-i^'jo 
Scl'-.-n. y.Uu-. S-.lM^nr.r.M^^M.' of S.hr'.N. 

I'i*fri t- r.jir'ty, K.IU'.vorl!; 
Si ''M^i.-ii- M. Aif'rr.f^ R, Sill <'T!r;!*»iji{.'nt '.f 

Shc>;«'. Hirrv. So[.f nr,V-f,.!'-r,' of SvJ.^nl.. 

5*o/rr. U'r^^ J.. Sov r:^^■;.^^■n' of V.r.nls 

M I '.]]-: Sf.iv Cf.n-rirve Nfrn.^rr 

Sk".^^. I.ooi' K. TKre-cn.r of R'ir il JMi:- ihori. 
\S'i*( of.<iiM Siatr Coilficf, K.-^u (.'!»irr; Sutr 



Solir ,s f ifc", (), Siiirrititfiilcjit of Schools, 
Unl'f tlo i'nunly. Aliii.i 

Sof c-iiv.tn, liivo A , fhrtra^-'f of Tr^uuporM' 
H'lU, St itc [U'l'tfiitieoi of PuMic IfistriK- 
iinii, M.i;li-on; Stite (."ofri!i5stt''p Mcjiilcr 

Stfss,»rt, ^I.|y 1., Jhfi'ktnr <,<f Curru nliim for 

MuT d Slhonl "I'tMllrt^, SVlStOnsifl Stlftf 

if.iMLilr, Ih^A.itd, Snprrjntriiilrjil of Sil;uuN, 

1 .,if.:i><'{lf { nunry , liriKt^n 

'hniifi. 1.r>trr A, Su;i« ; in fUhUnt of Sr,KooU. 

Toi.il ■hij-'^c <"ounU", Foriri 'lu T.-k: 

Tunn'-n, K.Jitli M , l- knun t.^ry Super visory» 

I io!i», !.4> ^"ouDt V, I'oi'l-i^" 

t'j>M)o» Duiuli! K, Sijperintehrirrif of Schools. 

Ho'.k ( fnnit) SkhooU, J.inr-iville 

V'.irfnt'-k, All til* ( >Unii. Kural Supervising 

Tr>n i:eT, nvitf,i!o i't>\iv,{\, Altn.i 
\VrK.»»r, .frinur L, Sii[itTjrn('ii.!r'nt of SchooU, 

t < l.urt" ("oiint> , K I'.l r't.iirr 

\\<nv. Kruils, I'riMvijM!, I^uimIucI ("ortiinuniry 

WiiImm^. 11(hiut_, '^uptTintfnilrnt of S^hooU, 

f><K»r Couriiy, Stufkit'in iViy 
VV'iiiU.L-r. Adoliih DirrUor of Kuriil and 

Klfincnt'iry K/!isc \\'i^con>iii St.ite Col- 

t^'xc, Wlnt^'w.^fcr ' S»,^' I>ir(Hior 
\Vtia..U<-, (Mrs.l M,^r5h,i (V, SnjU rir.tcirlcnt of 
SchooU, iVItc (Niunty, I'i;ill![i> 

[.i'u:<ry, SViMoriviu Sl.^U- <'ollr.M;, {.a (Vd^^^ 
l.ii.r,uy. \Viv:i,nsin Su<o Colt.-i,-, Wli i1 ;itr r 
I'xMi. l.iNr.ifv, Ntil-Anikrr 
W!.,on>in Si.itf ('nllr>Kri\ i Uwrt^ 



WYOMING 

AI'jniiHo, \ i\(^\v, Supcnntcmlfiit of 

Sihc.oN, I.Kuiilij County, K(,'n;!ncrtr 
C.-Lr-nn, (Mr> i Kn.rll i, Suprri iv^-n-lmt of 

S,!;ool-. l,,ir.ii-nr' I'ountv, U.i^ycnnc; Stale 

( ofnn.nr^'c Mnnl.rr 
\f^)i^. i Ntr. ! A-'ria A . SLiprrjn trnrUnit of 

S i .of.. N itroD i ruiiotv. (\i-.ni'r: St i(e 

f-onomst-o Mrrn{-rr 
Kntni.'r. If 'I'., Supfjintc'T-.ic-.t of Schools, 

W'.i.fi i:>ir« C.>i:my, \S'nrl.in<i 
^ )lo. ki'H, Ki.^.jljr- K, SnjKTitiun.lent of Schools 

S'j>.k'U?' Co'.inty, PinnUlf' 
l.inford, N't lni.i, S j p< rint< i dr, t of rulljc 

In-^iru^tioii. St.ih' f)L-).:}rln;cnt of K4ijcatiot^ 

i'\:K-Svr,i\r : AIm^otv (oHiuil tn the Com- 

lijittrr fjn I'niior- i'lowr.un for Knr.ll 

Kdu'. >tl Kin 

NfaorL fNtr^,- Un[^p, Suprrir:t^.>rulf nt 

of S.l.JK.U, S,^^> r,s ,itrr ( ounty, Rock 
^Spnn»:-«' S';iie* roimnttter Mrnihcr 
^N'rl>nn Hi'lt-n J., Sup.r r i ni c i-jt!rnt of Schools, 
,\[h;^n> ('o'lhty. l.irainio: A'lvmory Council 
to till' Cornnotti.T on I'ohco', .lu.i TVoxram 
for Ki)T.i\ FM'LcatKiij; Kxi'ciwivc Cornirnftfc, 
l^i-.U:on ( f Connt> uvl K'lra! Area Super- 
in >M',' !<rif- . A'ivi-ory ("ounril to the Nritional 
Cfjnni:is-ton in the I nic rnu-'liaf r A<ln] inlstra- 
nvr fnit 

Hru^^r-r, \\'.i]ut C\, I)t..n. DiMsiori of Aiiuit 
KiCi' itLon ao'! rornfn;inii>' Srrsicc, rnivcr- 
-iLy of \yyr-)r!ntU', [..ir,Arp"r: Advisory Council 
to \hc Comnnttcr on l'oIi<. ie<i ami Program 
for K'lr-il K'l'U'atinn 

Siri'l^r, JJ<;rri-, L, JJtrccfor. Klottient.^ry VAu- 
< in m ar.rl K>!'ica"ioii for Hinlic npr>er| Chil- 

{ }\fyr:r\:]r' Stall' ConiroittCf NI<Mnlifri Ad- 
^i-ory CoiHifil to the Conirvitu-f on I'olicies 
■ir;-l 3'rocram for Hijr.\l K^lii atlon 

SlofrnkT. (Nfr^'^ Mav (), S'.jpTT i ntrndent 
(:{ S bool"., ]hK Horn ('oiinlv, Ha<iin 

SV'.ylow. (Mr> ) \ SV , .''^iipf rint^ndc nt of 
S' V>oU, CAtnphrll County, (Ml!*'}tc 
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of Schools, I'.ifk < ( uiity. I uily : Sf.ttr 
I Jjrcc (Of 

Library, I'riivrrsiiy oi Wvomin*', I„ir,iiiU" 
ALASKA 

r'lrtit cjf K'l'Ji 1^ ion , juncau 

Bf)fJVIA 

Kritl^-oh. O-^. ,ir V , I'SOM, Ani- ru ui Ki:i 
b i-^y, 1. 1 I'ar 

Arr.t-f u .ifi Ki:i'',^-'.^y, (.a \*m' t 'tinirji itti v on 
lri'-ti!ijif r>f I ii r A ni r ; ir' ,«n Aff n r >, , I Kv i-ion 

MKAZIK 

TJvf.ifi.i Civtli/ai ,uj ]U,i-:l<!r,i, Uio J,ir:<-iru 

lll-'ifUf..' N,lMO!,.jl, 1).. K'U^l.!f;s lVa,l.M,,.p, n.. 

Afiru--'! no I ' I K f!:i \v 111 K i'li'tiir i, K:<i lU- 



HAITI 

Trrrrf-ur.fi.-, f. P , / i'V .^/fnt'-fr, { In c f , Tirl-I 
I'lriy, ("SuNf, IVri Ati l'r»ii< c 

ISKAKI. 

J ii'' ^■M>!i .N,ui<,i,al «uM riiiv, r^ty l.il r.iry. 



1 .M)Sf, AfiKruan Kji, NT.iinli; Com 

riMtrcc III! KutaI I. iff .\rr.\ VAu:' ■\Ui) \ on thr 

Ph ili[ipiru >i W'uiucn's 5 'ni vt r -ity, Ntanil i 
(".iiKotic I'r.i vcrsily of I'ljrrU) Kiui, I'diic*? 



( ANADA 



TUHKKV 

Iliiiii)f, A H , A.'ric'ilTur.i! ("tinmulni. .nfioii-., 
ICA, A I'l l Jj'i, \r* York 
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A 

Ac\rc\liting .issixl.Ujuns; 7 i 
Activity pro^Mfn; ^7 
AJinjiiistfJtion: details uf, 31, \ 

fiuutiom, 2, 27, 31 

iinp<)ftance of, 2, 33, t I 7 

infofdi.il approach, 13, ^2, ss 

iUcJ for, (\ y2, 51, 117 

p.uticipAtioti in, (\ 19, V^, 53, 6(>, 
6^, 61. 117 

pfnbicins, 67 
process, 1 1 

related tu curriinunKy, *), 20 
rc!.itionshi[>s; f lif Ai|i^iini^trAti\c 

rcLitionships ) 
sin,ill C'j/nfriiinjty .u)\ant.i^i:es, 13, 
Adniiiii^tratiNC cunbultint: lOl 
AJtnirihtfAti\ c council ; 9^, 113 
Adrninistr.Ui\ e IcadcT^htp : 3, \, (\ 1 i), 
i L 2S, 33, 39. I i, 5 3, 54, 60, 6:, 
66. 71, 12, lOS, 1 16, i:o 
buard of c'duGitiivn, i \ 
bvililmy: pr}nci[\il. "^s. so, 6o, oi 
Adininibtrjtivf rcLitKMislups : P, 6", 

1 n 

bii.ird i>f cdlk.UJ'.ifU l^, M, 6^, S7, 

9:, in 

fxtrcfU, 6^ 
pn'ricip.il, 0 I 
teat her, 1 0, 62 
Adniinistfjtivc 'stall: Z\, 3-, H), 5M, 
1 1 3 

Adniirnstrativc supervisioir U)S 
Administrative luiit: (/tt School 
district ) 

Administrator: a(tivi(ic> of, ^I. h2 
a{j]'t.v!c>. 0. ]iK 
iJi irJ<Jc ^^^11f.^. 52, 



tonif^ctetujes needed, 6 1, 1 1 116, 
117 

effects vencss. i-l, 32, 66, I IH. 1(9 
uutfiiction.d supervisor, 57 
leadersfnp rcsp<>f5SI[^llity. M, II ) 
<>pport urn tics in small eomnnmity 
12 

personal involvement, 3J, 5J, 113. 

IM, 115, 119 
personal life, i 1 H 
personal qualities needed, S 
pressurc-s on, 119 
professional ^^^rowth, 1 1 5 
professional preparatiiui, 52, 53, 1 16 
relationships: ( ice Ad/ninistratne 

relationships) 
resjonsibilitics, 2, 10, 26, 27, 3s, 

■U\ 58, S7, 102, 113, n9 
role, 9, 10, 37, tO, 119 
salary, 9, 52, 5^ 
secretarial assistance for, 5S 
selection, l-S, 93 
tenure of service, S, 2 3, 56 
Adult education: 39 
A<iv]sory ct*mniittee; ^i), 55, 5^, 72, 

9S, ] 1 3 
Ahertiatinn of t lasses : 76 
Afr.erjcm AsvjciatJoi^ of SchcMji Ad^ 

rriinistrators: SO, ■;9 
Anderson, X^vienne: 63 
Attendance center; 26, 2S 

consolidation of, 27 ( (te also School 
district rcor^i:ani^j'jon ) 
Attendance: com]Hi1s(iry, 70 
supcr\ ision of, 102, 10 1 
Audio A isual scr\ ices: 103 

B 

IVirr, W. Montfort: 22 
Hoard of education: ceanmunity leader- 
ship, n 
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Cit.ihlishincnt of, 1*) 

mutinous, 93, 101 

jv>li(.Ks: ( iti' School polay) 

rcl.Uions with .ulfniiiistr.Uor, 17, 67 

rcprcscnt.uion, Jl, AO 

fcsponsihilitics. 3, 3-), 17, -IS, VS, 

S7, 93 
roU\ V; 

selection of, 16, ^0 

size of, 16 

stMc .i/;cfKy. '\h 
Ikx^ktnobilc : li)f> 
Bro.uly. K ().: 

BoiMini; princtjMl: i.ut' Prituiiwl) 
ikjsincss priuc'Jufcs: 2, lul 

c 

CarJin.il Pnunl^U i: 3 J 
Ontr.il purLlibm^i;: V;, 101 
Guuvllcr, H. A.: 
Chilli: ifuiivuiuAl ilitfcri ikcs, 31 

needs af, 36, V> 

iituicrprivilc^i^cJ, Ui 
Chiifch. Harokl H ; 
Cjtizens coniinittce; (<tc' Advisor)' 

com niittce) 
Tittzcn^hip: ciiiK\Un»a V^r, 31 
CKi'is period: length of, 77 
Class size: 7"? 

Commission RcoaMm/.Uion of 

Cioinnnmicatioii: ii; commui^ity, i'S, SH 
in sch(X)l system, 1 i, "SS, 1 1 3> H i 
skills, 3^ 

C]on:)nM)njty: autonorr/y, 1^, ^3 
)iiiu],ines, 70 

definition of, 16 
ditferciKCs, IV 

rdiiiMtion.il needs, ,V3. j7, V3 

intefdu[K-ndence, IS 

hfe, enrichment of, 39, 6"^, s7 



p.itterns uf .issociat^on, IH 

puwer striKtufC, \\ 

reLuionsliips (o sdux^l, J I, ^7, -i^, 

lo, -^7, 63, 67, 8 V 117, 1 20 
representation on boArd of educjli<in, 

■16 

re^oLiras, 39, 61, 9S, 110, 111 
responsibility fnr education, 27 
si/c-. 16, 2S 
sohd.irit)', '>3. ^^6 

traditions .unl tu>to/ns, I. 5, 20, 2} 
\ .dues, .?3 
Coinnuinity eoniuil 
CjMnmunity library: J I, 
(xuiununity sehool: 27, 39 
C'onsolid.uion : (it e Sclitxd district 

reorganization ) 
C'onsnltant: role t»f, -IS, 97, 1 10 

ser\ ices, H) j, 109 
(on^inner education: \\ 
(;(K>perati\e plannini;: 76 
(x^operati\e IVo^i^ram in lidiicational 

Administration: VI 
("ooperative j^iirchasm/;: {ue Central 

purJiasmi;) 
(^)Ojxratise services: *>9, SO, 97, 
H^S, 109 

( j fordmation : an adiniinstr.itive func- 
tion, 2 

C>>rrLs[xjndence courses: 76 

C^oiiruy sujx-rifUendent i>f Schools: -51. 

^JS, lOS 
Curriaihim: 3'^ 

developiJKnt of, 3 I. 110, : 16 

elementary slIuhd!, 2 \, 2^, 34, 79 

limitations, 22, 73 

pohcies, 1 1 

sct)[x' of, 34, 70. 1^ 

se(.\»ndar)' schiK^h 2*^, 26, 3?t 37, 
7 s, 116, 117 
CiistCHiiai statf: 63 
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